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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE funeral obsequies of General Grant in New 

York City brought together probably the largest 
concourse of people ever seen in the city on any great 
occasion, and his body was borne to its resting-place 
by the largest military and civic procession which 
ever marched its streets. In it were representatives 
from the far West and the extreme South; South- 
erner and Northerner, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jew avd unbeliever, German, Irishman, Italian, 
African, and Anglo-Saxon, all combined to do bim 
honor. (Quite as solemn as the great pageantry, 
the symbols of mourning, the generally solemn 
and often really noble music (with some 
dreadful and unpardonable exceptions), was the 
quiet and subdued character of the throng 
which gathered on the streets and in the houses 
along the line of march. The only notable desecra- 
tion of the day was that wrought by the greed of 
speculators, whose vandalism was in part, at least, 


checked, if not absolutely prevented, at the tomb by 


zprrons. 


— — 


— 


the prompt action of the owners of the adjoining 
land and the vigor of the courts in preventing the 
erection of stands in the vicinity for sight-seers and 
booths for refreshment venders. We have given, on 
another page, some account of the procession and 
accompanying ceremonies, and in our editorial col- 
umns have commented on their deep National signifi- 
cance. 


The committee who were charged with the duty 
of raising funds to erect a monument to mark the 
site of General Grant’s entombment appear to have 
let pass by their golden opportunity. By the dila- 
toriness of their action they are submitting the 
American people to an unjust appearance of niggard- 
liness. The committee might easily have pledged a 
hundred thousand dollars on the occasion of their 
first meeting. This would have been none too much 
for men of their mean; and influence. That done, boxes 
placed at every railroad station in the city would 
have received dime contributions from the 50,000 
people who came to the city on Friday and Saturday 
to see the procession, and the wave of enthusiasm, 
once started, would have traveled in widening though 
decreasing circles into the country. As it is, the 
hour of enthusiasm has passed, and the committee of 
great men will now have to choose between doing a 
very small thing or doing a great one at their own 
expense. It is reported that Ohicago has already 
raised for her monument three times the amount 
subscribed by New York City for the National monu- 
ment at Riverside Park. 


— — — 


The cattle men in the West have received a decis- 
ive answer from the President to their memorial 
presented by an influential delegation, urging that 
the Government grant a longer time for the removal 
of their cattle from the Indian Territory. Ile listened 
to the arguments of the delegation, but replied at 
once, without waiting either to consider further the 
memorial or to reduce his own views to writing. The 
highest officer in the army, he told them, and one ex- 
perienced in Indian affairs, reports the situation in the 
Territory, and says that the cause of the present In- 
dian disturbances is the presence of the cattle-men, 
who, by their unauthorized leases, have left the Chey- 
ennes and Arrapahoes only one-tenth of their former 
territory and crowded them down about theagencies. 
Either public peace, public security and the safety of 
lives, or the pecuniary interests of capitalis's, must 
give way. The former must be considered, though 
private interests suffer. He admonished the delega- 
tion that twelve precious days of the forty allowed 
for removal had already passed, notwithstanding a 
positive dispatch from the Government that the order 
would not be modified. ‘‘If,” said he, in closing, 
your interests led you out of the Territory instead 
of in, I cannot help but think you would find some 
way out in the specified time. No argument will 
induce me to change what has been done. Some loss 
and inconvenience will doubtless follow, but there is 
an interest greater than yours which must receive 
attention.” Wedo not wonder at the reported re- 
mark of one of the delegation as they departed : 
»The President has a heavy foot, and when he puts 
it down it stays.” 


It isa good sign, indicative not only of the firm- 
ness of the President but also of the power of public 
opinion, which has hitherto been disorganized and 
therefore feeble, that justice to the Indian has been 
in this case maintained against such immense property 
interests and strong political influence. The amount 
of money actually involved in the case we have no 
means of estimating, except as it is indicated by the 
amount of land leased—over three million and three 
quarters acres. The leases were made with the con- 
nivance of the former Secretary of the Interior, who, 
though he refused to authorize them, did not inter- 
fere with them. Eastern capital was largely inter- 


ested in the scheme by which land for cattle-feeding 
was reseryed at two cents an acre per year, about 


onc-third the ordinary market rates for similar lands. 
This poor rent has been generally poorly paid ; when 
settlement day came the Indian has uniformly found 
a large part of his rent eaten up by fines for real or 
supposed violation of provisions in the lease. The 
leases appear to have been pushed through by a 
former Indian agent, in spite of reluctance, if not 
real opposition from the tribes, and no attempt has 
been made by the more recent agent to inquire into 
their legality. According to the New Vork Herald,” 
the first information respecting the determination of 
the President to inforce the law, protect the Indians, 
and eject the cattle men, was telegraphed, not to the 
Indian Territory, but to Wall Street. Among the 
delegates who urged the President to rescind or sus- 
pend the order was Senator Cockrell, the Mayor of 
St. Louis, and the Mayor of Kansas City. All the 
party influence available was brought to bear; the 
delegation being chiefly made up of Democrats, and 
including with these prominent politicians some 
equally prominent business men. The Indians, of 
course, were without a representative. Even the 
New York Tribune“ pays a reluctant tribute of 
respect, stating that apparently the President has 
acted justly in requiring that the public interest shall 
be paramount.” The Cherokees have also leased some 
six million acres to a Cattle Grangers’ Association. 
This has not yet led to any difficulties, and the Presi- 
dent's proclamation does not cover it. But if, as we 
judge to be the case, this lease is equally illegal it 
should be taken in hand without waiting for premo- 
nition of trouble. 


— — 


Another decision ot the Administration reported 
during the last week is equally indicative of the supe- 
rior power of justice over capital when it seeks an 
unjust advantage. Under our tax law, whisky for 
home consumption has three years in which to 
pay the Federal tax. If put into the bonded ware- 
houses for exportation seven months of grace are 
allowed in addition, during which time it may re- 
main in bond. Whisky speculators have been using 
all the influence at their command to secure a longer 
time during which whisky may remain in bond, thus 
enabling them to keep it in store free from tax while 
waiting forarise. Failing to get such an extension 
from Congress they have endeavored to escape the 
tax so long as the whisky remains in bond. The 
Attorney General decides that if the whisky is not 
exported at the expiration of thsee years and seven 
months the tax must be paid ; a decision which will 
give the government, it is estimated, about $900,000 
of revenue. 


— 


The results of General Miles's administration in 
peacefully establishing Chief Moses and his Indians 
in permanent homes of their own in the far North- 
west confirms the wisdom of the policy we have 
urged so persistently in respect to the treatment of 
all Indians ; namely, the allotment of land to them 
in severaity, and the sale of all unallotted lands for 
their benefit, and this immediately. We quote from 
the Portland ‘‘ Oregonian :” 

In peacefully establishing Chief Moses and his people 
on permanent homes of their own General Miles has done a 
higher public service than if he had gained fifty savage bat 
tles. His success is the more notable because he has se- 
cured peace and subordination where others in precisely 
similar efforts have only stirred up strife and rebellion. 


In two years a tribe of wild and troublesome Indians 
has beer peaceably induced to give up savagery, to practt- 
cally give up its tribal relations, and to take to civilized 
ways. ... Let the policy which has proved so successful 
with Moses be adopted and followed in all our dealings 
with Indians. All future negotiations with Indians should 
be with a view to individualizing them and to settling them 
on small tracts of land. Bat above all they should be under 
the guardianship of men who are not interested in maintain- 
ing the present system.“ 


The same paper is authority for attributing to Gen- 
eral Miles the following outline of his Indian policy: 


“The present manner of dealing with the Indians, by 
placing them in a position where one or two can disturb a 
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whole country if anything goes amiss, is radically wrong. 
1 Believe that the reservation should be divided into parcels 
of 160 or 640 acres to each farm. I would settle the Iadians 
en these farms, the land to be under a prohibition of alien- 
ating its title for twenty-five years, in order to protect them 
from sharpers. The remainder of the reservation could be 
disposed of for their benefit. I tried this plan with the 
Moses Indians, who have a reservation as large as the State 
of Delaware, and in three years they were entirely inde- 
pendent. If this policy was adopted, any tribe in the 
United States could be made independent of Government 
support in five years.’’ 

Our readers will, perhaps, be interested to observe 
that General Miles gives exactly the number of years 
we had allowed for settling the Indian problem by 
this method. This scheme can no longer be con- 
demned as ‘* impracticable,” since it has the sanction 
of such soldiers as General Miles and General Crook. 


We have received a letter, accompanied with a 
printed brief, from the Secretary of the Settlers’ Com- 
mittee on the Crow Creek Lands. He undertakes to 
show that these lands were not reserved for the 
Crow Creek Indians; that the Indians had no legal 
right to them; that the settlers had a legal right to 
enter on them, and want only what legally belongs 
to them. This is accompanied with some pathetic 
words for the settlers who have“ broken up their 
homes, and, with crashed hopes and sad hearts, have 
left in obedience to President Cleveland's com- 
mands.” We can only say that in our judgment it 
is not practicable for the press to determine a doubt- 
ful legal question as to rights under the law between 
two claimants, nor can the public be expected so to 
do. The Nation las certain law officers whose duty 
it is to solve such law questions for it, and until the 
legal opinion expressed by such officials, who have 
carefully examined into the facts of the case, is set 
aside by a judicial decree, the country must assume 
that legal opinion to be correct. We have, and the 
public generally has, sympathy for such bona fide 
settlers as were misled by the executive order of 
President Arthur, and we have already expressed 
the opinion that Congress should make good the 
injury which they have suffered; but that is no rea- 
son why the Indiaus should be turned out of the 
homes which, according to the law officers of the 
government, belong to them. The perpetration of 
one act of injustice is poor remedy for another in- 
justice. 


A movement to strengthen the power of monopoly 
control is already advocated in influential quarters. 
At present, according to the laws of the State of New 
York, any twenty-five persons can form a railway 
corporation with extraordinary powers, and proceed 
to build and operate a railroad. This law was en- 
acted with the idea that free competition would 
secure reasonable rates. The history of the West 
Shore has proved the error of this opinion. Com- 
petition only leads to combination. It is now pro- 
posed to repeal this general law and provide that 
corporate powers shall be given only either by 
special law or by a special committee or commission 
to whom the authority so to do shall be conferred by 
the legislature. This seems to be the only thing nec- 
essary to perfect and make absolute the private 
ownership of the Nation’s highways. It is a step in 
exactly the wrong direction, unless it is accompanied 
with other changes bringing the corporation under 
governmental control. Whatever demand there 
might have been for a railroad on the west bank of 
the Hudson, a railroad from Albany to Buffalo par- 
allel with the four-track road already existing was 
absolutely needless, and it is difficult to see what use 
Mr. Vanderbilt can make of it except for subsidiary 
freight purposes. There is good ground for saying 
that the State ought not to grant the power of con- 
structing such a road, which the public does not 
need. But if the community gives the right of 
eminent domain at all it should give it to all citizens 
on equal terms. To confer it on a few favored in- 
dividuals would be the very worst form of monopoly. 
Either every citizen should have a right to build and 
own a highway through the State, or whoever builds 
it should act as the agent of the government and 
exercise the accompanyirg rights under governmental 
control and for the benefit of the people. It is 
axiomatic that a public power never should be 
converted into a private privilege. But this is an 
axiom which modern civilization constantly violates. 


The fourth annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League held at Newport last week 
re-elected Mr. George William Curtis President, re- 
ported sixty associations in different parts of the 
country, all of them active and efficient, and adopted 


without dissent the resolutions which, besides reaf- 
firming the general principles of Civil Service Reform, 
expressed approval of the course of President Cleve- 
land, ‘‘ notwithstanding certain actions of the 
Administration of which, measured by the principles 
of reform, we disapprove,” urged the repeal of the 
law known as the Four years’ Law,” fixing four 
years as a definite term of office for certain offices, 
approved the recognition of offensive partisanship, 
that is to say, partisanship in the conduct of a pub- 
lic officer,” as adequate cause for removal from 
office, and expressed the hope that President Cleve- 
land would apply this test to all officials, to whatever 
party they belong. The meeting is said to have been 
the largest and most enthusiastic one ever held, and 
the reports from local associations as to the progress 
of public sentiment were very satisfactory and en- 
couraging. Mr. Curtis in his address shows a clear 
perception o! the issue joined but not yet brought out 
to its final delineation. Applauding the course of 
President Cleveland in his general resistance of the 
place-hunters, and pointedly condemning the Attor- 
ney General's apparent surrender to them, he thus 
foreshadows the coming conflict: Undoubtedly we 
are soon to encounter the most resolute, shrewd, and 
deliberately organized assault upon the reformed sys- 
tem. The professional politicians, in both parties, 
which the spoils despotism has produced are thor- 
oughly aroused, and they will not relinquish it, and 
the power which it gives them, without a desperate 
struggle.” There is but one way to beat them in this 
struggle ; it is for the people in both parties and in all 
parties to unite in practically sustaining those who 
sustain a Reformed Civil Service, and in practically 
antagonizing those who antagonize it. This issue is 
just now of more immediate importance than any 
other ; the only hope of the spoilsmen is to divide the 
friends of honest government by party war-cries, 
and so conquer. The triumph of honest administra- 
tion is more immediately important in national 
affairs than the triumph of either Democratic, 
Republican or Third party. 3 


The Civil Service Commission directed by the 
President to investigate the charges preferred against 
postmaster Aquila Jones, of Indianapolis, of violat- 
ing the Civil Service principles in his administration 
of the office have made their report, which is pub- 
lished. It is, in brief, that the postmaster has not 
made any appointment or removal in violation of the 
Civil Service Act; that he publicly declared his 
prrpose to make removals and appointments on 
principles wholly inconsistent therewith, but that he 
has since explained that he did not understand the 
provisions of the law, and has promised that he will 
carry it out in good faith ; and finally that there is 
no evidence of any fraud or dishonesty in the con- 
duct of the competitive examination. The fact we 
judge to be that Mr. Jones, having secured his ap- 
pointment by political influence, thought that he 
could distribute the subordinate offices among his 
political friends ; that he was surprised and chagrined 
to find himself called to account under charges, and 
that, being convinced that he is amenable to the law, 
he does not intend to hazard his place by becoming a 
law-breaker. The thanks of the country are due to 
the gentlemen in Indianapolis who have performed 
the unpleasant duty of preferring a complaint in 
this case and thus proving that we have a law which 
is capable of enforcement, despite not merely the 
indifference but the open hostility of important 
Officials. We may even be grateful to Mr. Jones him- 
self, who has succeeded in demonstrating, quite 
against his will, that it is within the power of any 
group of independent and determined citizens to 
prevent the infraction of the Civil Service Law, even 
when the violater is sustained by the partisan press, 
the partisan workers, and the second highest office 
in the National government. He has proved that 
we havea law. The next step is to extend its pro- 
visions and enlarge its scope. 


A frightful accident on the line of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railway, at Summit, N. J., 
last week, points a moral. A carriage containing 
four ladies and two little children was struck by a 
passing train and the carriage entirely demolished. 
Three of the party were killed and the others seriously 
injured, whether fatally or not we do not know at 
this writing. The condition of the crossing is thus 
described by one of the daily papers : 

The crossing where the accident occurred is a very bad 
one, and although it is on one of the most popular drives, 


the railway company have neglected to put up gates or to 
place a flagman there. At the time of the accident a train 


of empty box-cars had been run on the side track and an 
opening of only sixty feet was left for the passage of car 
riages. There is a steep incline to the track, and it is im 
possible for any one approaching to see down the track 
until they are on it and then only for about 100 yards, as 
it curves around the bluff. It is also impossible for the 
engineer on west bound trains to see whether the track is 
clear until he gets around the curve, and under no circum- 
stances can he see an approaching vehicle.’’ 


— 


What is the condition of the law in New Jersey we 
do not know, but it is clear that the community 
shares with the railroad corporation the culpability 
for such a disaster as this. We allow the railroad 
corporation to build its railway, take possession of 
private land, run through our towns and villages, 
and exercise a substantially absolute control over the 
travel and traffic. We leave them to decide whether 
they will cross our public highways on grade or not, 
and if so whether they will put a fence or a flagmau 
at the crossing. It is not surprising that they find it 
generally cheaper to take the risk of accident than to 
pay the wages of a guard. The law clearly ought not 
to leave the railroad corporation sole judge of the 
question what protection it will afford those using the 
public highways which their ion highway crosses. 
The town authorities should have a prima-facie right 
to determine what protection is necessary and to 
compel the railroad corporation to provide it; with 
perhaps the right on behalf of the corporation to 
appeal to some disinterested tribunal—the Railroad 
Commissioners, for example, where such a body 
exists—in case they consider the demands of the 
town officials unreasonable. The need of public edu- 
cation as to the rights of man is curiously illustrated 
by the fact that the only remedy the daily papers 
have to suggest is that in any such case the injured 
parties sue the railroad, and juries give exemplary 
damages. This is practically going back to the old 
feudal law under which a barn paid a fine for killing 
a villein. 


The disintegrating elements in the great English 
partivs become more obvious and apparently more 
intractable every day; division seems to be imminent 
in both parties, although the necessity of presenting 
a united front at the approaching elections may serve 
to compose for a moment differences which are radi- 
cal and irreconcilable. In the Liberal party it is 
clear that the Whigs must yield to the leadership of 
the Radicals or take the responsibility of dividing the 
party. Everything seems to be contingent now on 
the condition of Mr. Gladstone’s health. That 
be will be able to lead his party during the com 
ing campaign we believe highly probable, and 
in that event his personal influence, and the 
confidence of all classes of Liberals in him, will serve 
to keep the party together until the present struggle 
is over. But it is very clear that Mr. Gladstone is 
almost the only combining and harmonizing person 
ality among the great Liberal leaders. English 
politics, like our own, are passing through momentous 
changes, and parties, there as here, are in various 
stages of disintegration and recombination around 
new issues and on new platforms. A melancholy and 
most unwelcome confirmation of the recent disclosure 
of vice in London society is the scandal that has 
come to light in connection with Sir Charles Dilke, one 
of the most inflaential and promising leaders among 
the Radicals in the Liberal party. He denies the 
charges that have been brought against him, but it is 
evident that for the time being, and in the great cri- 
sis when his voice and werk are most needed, his influ. 
ence is seriously impaired. The attempt of the London 
press to defeat the effort of the Pall Mall Gazette 
to suppress social vice, by a ‘‘ conspiracy of silence,“ 
is evidently doomed to failure. The public indigna- 
tion is intense and widespread. It has already borne 
fruit in important changes in criminal law, and it 
will work a new reform in other directions. 

The interest in the question of housing the English 
poor is taking practical shape. Lord Salisbury has 
introduced a bill into Parliament which deals with 
two of the great classes of the evils connected with 
the tenement-house system. The new measure ex- 
tends the sanitary laws now in force in London to all 
English cities, and goes so far as to put into the 
hands of atenant the power to redress his own 
grievances. One clause reads: ‘‘ Any person letting 
a house and not taking proper and reasonable pre- 
cautions that it is healthy, will be held to have 
broken the contract, and will be held liable just as a 
railroad company is for illness and death, so far as 
it is due to his own negligence.” Such a law as this, 
intelligently used and properly administered, would 
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work wonders in the health of every community. 
The new measure deals with another class of evils in 
the attempt to prevent and remedy overcrowding in 
certain localities. Under its provisions several large 
prison sites are to be converted into tenement 
houses, and provision is made for the use of large 
estates on favorable terms. Lodging houses are to 
be erected wherever they are required, and can be 
paid for out of the rates. Such legislation as this 
indicates the extreme reaction now evident in Eng- 
land against the theories of the school of political 
economy so long dominant, especially within the 
ranks of the Liberal party. 


As indicated in these columns several weeks ago, 
the middle of August finds the cholera throwing its 
black shadow over all Spain and counting its victims 
at the rate of a thousand a day and more. The new 
cases average about four thousand a day, and the 
indescribable state of things which comes to pass 
when an epidemic becomes universal and fatal 
already obtains in many Spanish cities, where the 
sick are left without help and the dead without bur- 
ial. Spain lies very near the ports of this country by 
the way of Cuba, and there is the greatest need for 
the utmost vigilance at all our great seaports. We 
are probably now passing through the critical hour of 
peril, and nothing but vigilance can protect us from 
the incoming of the plague. 

lu spite of the great heat, the general healthfulness 
of the country is marked, and it is probable that the 
conditions that produce this result are every year 
becoming more prevalent. Those who have traveled 
in Spain, and noticed the curious inconsistency which 
keeps the inside of a house scrupulously clean while 
the most elementary sanitary laws are utterly ne- 
glected without, are not surprised at the ravages which 
cholera is making in that country. It will probably 
be found that every community which has a high 
death rate is violating some sanitary law, and is 
bringing a high percentage of mortality upon itself 
by its own negligence. The time is fast approaching 
when cities which are not perfectly supervised in the 
interests of health will be avoided, and towns and 
villages which refuse to provide careful and thorough 
systems of drainage will be allowed to remain with 
small populations. Some of the most beautiful of 
the smaller towns of this country are now suffering 
in pocket because of the evil repute attending the 
consequence of neglected sanitary laws. Sooner or 
later every such place will be marked and avoided. 
So far as the country, as a whole, is concerned, the 
death rate is exceedingly low. Dr. John S. Billings, 
of the United States Army, who compiled the report 
on the mortality and vital statistics recently issued 
from the census office, has shown quite conclusively 
that the death rate of the whole country is net much 
more than eighteen per thousand ; about the same 
rate as obtains in a State like New Hampshire, where 
old age ranks third in the list of causes of death. 


— — C- 


A Mormon colony is, it is stated, to be planted in 
Dekalb and Jackson Counties, Alabama. — The 
great fire in Toronto last week destroyed property 
valued at over $1,000,000.——tThe cholera is still 
on the increase in Spain; its prevalence in Mar- 
seilles is now admitted. An earthquake in Asi- 
atic Russia has caused great loss of life. The New 
York police arrested dozens of professional thieves 
and swindlers on suspicion and held them in custody 
until the Grant funeral was past.——Austria has 
formally notified our Government that it does not 
wish to receive Mr. Keiley as Minister.———The revo- 
lution in Venezuela is at an end.——Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, of Austria, is visiting Emperor William 
of Germany.——The President gave out another 
lot of minor appointments before leaving Wash- 
ington for his needed vacation of rest.——Yellow 
fever is devastating the Isthmus of Panama.——The 
peace negotiations in Peru are at an end.——Secre- 
tary Whitney has written a letter to Mr. Roach stat- 
ing that it is the intention of the Navy Department 
to complete the construction of the cruisers ‘‘ Chi- 
cago,” Boston, and Atlanta“ under charge of 
its own officials.——The Municipal Council of Paris 
has voted to establish a crematorium in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise.——The New Orleans North, 
Central and Southern Exposition” is pushing 


rapidly its arrangements for the extension of 
the former exposition this Fall——An English 
scoundrel has been sent to jail for trying to black- 
mail Mr. Gladstone.———The Northern States of Mex- 
ico threaten to secede unless a change is made in the | 


financial policy of the Government.——-A monument 
to the Socialist Blanqui has been unveiled in Paris. 
——-Agrarian crimes are on the increase in Ireland. 

Sir Charles Dilke has written a letter to his con 
stituents denying the scandalous charges against 
him. The matter is to go into the divorce court. 
From fifty to sixty thousand people visited Gen- 
eral Grant’s tomb on Sunday. 


— 


THE MEANING OF IT. 


HE ‘‘ Telegram printed, on Saturday evening, 

a cartoon representing Alexander the Great, 
Cwsar, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon standing 
by the side of a vacant chair, with the legend be- 
neath, ‘‘A Reserved Seat.” It did scant justice to 
the memory of the warrior that day laid to his rest. 
Alexander siood for the domination of a Greek Em- 
pire which broke to pieces almost before his body 
was borne to its grave; Cesar for an imperialism 
which began to decay from the hour it began to 
grow ; Frederick the Great embodied an ambition for 
Prussia, and Napoleon an ambition for himself. 
General Grant takes no vacant chair beside these. 
He and the boys in blue, whose leader and represent- 
ative he was, embodied two great principles Law and 
Liberty ; and the obsequies of the week were Amer- 
ica’s unconscious tribute to the value of those princi- 
ples in National life. 

The guns that fired on Sumter, whose echoes 
awoke the North to a new moral life and called the 
Nation to a new consecration and a new and bloody 
baptism, were the culmination of a long series of acts 
of lawlessness. Southern laws forbade dueling and 
gambling, but dueling and gambling were universal ; 
they forbade the carrying of concealed weapons, but 
the bowie knife and the pistol were the common and, 
in many sections of the South, the necessary parts of 
a gentleman’s equipment ; free speech was guaran- 
teed by constitution, but exercised, if at all, at haz- 
ard of life. The murderous and cowardly assault on 
Senator Sumner was no worse than a hundred like 
assaults perpetrated on less well-known men and in 
leas public places. The same spirit of lawlessness, 
extending through the North, disdained every legal 
right and broke over every legal protection. It 
mobbed Garrison in Boston, burned the Anti-slavery 
hall in Philadelphia, murdered Lovejoy in Alton. 
Taking possession of the National government, it 
declared war upon Mexico that it might make slave 
territory of Texas ; it made the Missouri Compromise 
when interest dictated a treaty, and broke it without 
compunction when interest no longer demanded its 
observance ; it armed the border ruffians to overrun 
Kansas and force the Lecompton Constitution on the 
unwilling people. When a President was elected by 
a plurality of votes, according to the forms of law— 
a President who bad neither done, threatened, nor 
purposed any other crime than the maintenance of 
the Constitution which he was sworn to maintain—he 
had to travel to the Capitol incognito for fear of 
assassination at the hands of this same incarnate 
lawlessness. And when, at length, that lawlessness 
trained its guns on Sumter, it was with the avowed 
purpose of awaking all the bitterest war feeling of 
the South, that by a passionate enthusia.m of vio- 
lence it might sweep away all protest against precipi- 
tate action and all calmer counsels. The War of the 
Rebellion was primarily a war of lawlessness against 
law and order. 

It is true that when war was once begun the spirit 
which inaugurated that war found itself recruited, 
officered, and even led by men of a different mold. 
The Southerner sincerely believed that his supreme 
allegiance was due to his State, his secondary 
allegiance was due tothe Nation. When, therefore, 
his State seceded and demanded his service, he gave 
it, not in a spirit of lawlessness but as a law abiding 
citizen. General Lee was as conscientious in his 
allegiance to Virginia as General Sherman in his 
allegiance to the United States. But General 
Sherman became in the issues of the war a re enforce 
ment of a spirit which from first to last had stood 
for the constitution and laws of the United States, 
alike against imprecations upon it in the North asa 
compact with hell,” and the assaults against it in the 
South as a breakwater against farther extension of 
slavery ; while General Lee became in the issues of 
the war a re-enforcement of a spirit which, North 
and South, in isolated acts and in the whole course 
and habit of its life, had been a spirit of self-will and 
lawlessness. The battle for the Union was not a 
mere battle for a barren nationality, nor was the 


battle for the flag a battle for a bit of bunting. It 


was a battle for the authority and the sanctity of 
law. The National army was the incarnate determi- 
nation of the people that the will of the Republic 
should be obeyed, at every hazard and at every cost. 

Two long and bloody years passed before we 
learned that we were also fighting for liberty ; that 
liberty and law were one, as they always are in the 
divine order, that anarchy and despotism are one, as 
they always are in the devil's order, and that we 
could not restore law without a' o establishing 
liberty. At first we were going to put down every 
insurrection of the slaves “ with an iron hand ;” then 
we let them run; then we grimly declared them 
‘**contraband of Mar and let them build our earth 
works and do the menial services of our camps; 
then we declared them free ; tinally we armed them 
and welcomed them as allies and as soldiers ; and 
then, and not till then, did law and liberty march 
without a halt toa final victory. The surrender at 
Appomattox Court House was a surrender of lawless- 
ness with all the nobler allies it had pressed into its 
evil service. The battle was fought, the victory was 
won for many years let us hope for all time to come. 
And now when lawlessness encamps on Indian 
Territory it requires but the order of the President 
with the echoes of Gettysburg behind him, and 
whether that lawlessness be in the form of Western 
cowboy or Eastern capitalist it obeys and departs ; 
when lawlessness in Salt Lake City hangs the Amer- 
ican flag at half mast, it does not wait for Presiden- 
tial order, but it is run up to the full before the day 
is over; when lawlessness marches through the 
streets of Cleveland to lay its violent hands on peace- 
ful industry, the vision of Donelson and Shiloh and 
Vicksburg and the Wilderness nerves every police- 
man's arm and unnerves the arm of every rioter, and 
a hundred men put a thousand to flight. 

We have never sought to rake up the smoldering 
memories of the past and blow the buried coals into 
a flame again—our Southern readers will bear wit- 
ness to that fact. But nothing is gained, and much 
is lost, by forgetting or pretending to forget the 
solemn significance of our past history. The long 
procession of last Saturday, the tattered flags, the 
boys in blue who followed the catafalque, the boys 
in gray who marched with them, the reverent throng 
who watched from window, balcony, and sidewalk, 
and stood with patience unwearied even when they 
could not see—all bore witness pot merely to the 
greatness of the man, but also to the greatness of the 
issue which made him great. The boys in blue 
emancipated the South from its two worst enemies, 
lawlessness and despotism, which had combined to 
forbid immigration, and shut out capital, and pro- 
hibit education. Thanks to the swords that set the 
South free despite itself, the States that once made 
education of the Negro a crime provide for his educa- 
tion at public expense, the States that even divided 
husband and wife at the auction block now sacredly 
protect the family, the States wherein the Northerner 
could not tent without bayonet, nor the Southerner 
utter freely the sentiments of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, now guarantee and maintain a speech as free as 
in Massachusetts. Well was it that boys in gray 
marched with boys in blue on Saturday ; for South 
and North rejoice to-day with a commingled rejoicing 
over Appomattox Court House and all it meant and 
all it brought—slavery dead, lawlessness paralyzed, 
and the authority of law and the sacredness of liberty 
established ou these shores for all future generations. 


GOOD-NATURED LYING. 
N his autobiography M. Renan, confessing that 
untruthfulness was a vice of his youth, says that 
his sister depicted to him iu vivid colors the draw- 
backs involved in falsehood, and adds: I am not 
aware of having told a single untruth since 1851, 
with the exception, of course, of the harmless stories 
and polite fibs which all casuists permit, as also the 
literary evasions which, in the interests of a higher 
truth, must be used to make up a well-poised phrase, 
or to avoid a still greater misfortune—that of stab- 
bing an author. Thus, for instance, a poet brings 
you some verses. You must say that they are admi- 
rable, for if you said less it would be tantamount to 
describing them as worthless, and to inflicting a 
grievous insult upon a man who intended to show 
you a polite attention.” 

A friend of ours, in personal conversation with a 
French lady, once remarked that the English and the 
French ideas of truthfulness were different. ‘‘ The 
English.“ said he, think it is wrong to tell a lie; 
the French think it is wrong if it will do harm, but 
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if it will do good it is right.” The French lady 
indignantly resented the suggestion. ‘‘ No,” said 
she, I think the French are just as truthful as the 
English.” Ah!“ replied our friend, I did not 
say they were not as truthful ; I said their theory of 
truth differed—that the English think that lying is 
wrong whatever effect it produces, while the French 
think that lying is right if it will give pleasure and 
do good.” No, “ replied the French lady very ear- 
nestly, I think their theory is just the same; and, 
besides, why is it not right to tell a lie if it will do 
” 

This frank conception of truthfulness has been im- 
ported into America, and has gained considerable 
currency here. It is astonishing how many good 
men and women will defend lies which all casuists 
permit ;” and still more astonishing how many repu- 
table men and women will tell them without defend- 
ing them. There is, perhaps, no sphere of action in 
which such lying is more common than in recom- 
mendations and letters of introduction. Mistresses 
will discharge a servant who has lied, stolen, and 
been drunken, with a ‘‘ character” which lies by omis- 
sion if not by commission, because it is easier to give 
the desired paper than to refuse it. Good-natured 
men and women, applied to by reputable beggars, will 
give the indorsement ef their name without knowl- 
edgeor in absolute contravention of their knowledge. 
Gentlemen will give letters of introduction to men 
whom they would not receive into their own house- 
holds or put in charge of the smallest of their own 
private interests. And men in the community will 
sign petitions recommending a fellow townsman for 
office whom they know to be incompetent, without 
executive force, or a rascal without commercial hon- 
esty. President Cleveland has recently administered 
a sharp rebuke to this sort of good natured lying in a 
letter evidently not intended for the public, but 
which the lynx-eyed reporter has brought to light. 
It appears in the columns of the New Vork Times.” 
It seems that some person—happily for his reputa- 
tion, unknown—signed a petition in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a_man to office, and then after the 
appointment had been made, wrote to the President 
a private letter condemning the appointment, de- 
claring the appointee not qualified, morally or profes- 
sionally, for the office, and excusing his signature of 
the petition on the ground that the applicant was a 
business friend whose request he ‘‘ hated to refuse.” 
We quoté a paragraph from the President’s reply : 


„ do not know whether you are a Democrat or not, but 
if you are the crime which you confess is the more unpar- 
donable. The idea that this Administration, pledged to 
give the people better government and better officers, and 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the bad elements of 
both parties, should be betrayed by those who ought to be 
worthy of implicit trust, is atrocious, and such treason to 
the people and party ought to be punished by imprison- 
ment. 77 

It is so unusual to see such a standard of honesty, 
and such a healthful wrath against false hood dis- 
played in political circles, that we at first doubted 
the authenticity of the report ; but it is confirmed by 
Washington correspondents who have the entrée of 
the White House. It has a broader than a mere 
political application, and we commend its ringing 
sentences to the thoughtful consideration of every 
woman who is tempted by her good-nature or her 
love of ease to give a recommendation” to an in- 
competent or dishonest discharged servant, and to 
every man who is asked to commend for a business 
position one whom he would not intrust with the 
same position in his own business. 


THE INDIAN TREATIES. 


HEN any radical proposition which looks 
toward a cessation of rations to the Indians, 
a dissolution of the tribal relations, a breaking up 
of the reservations, and an intermixture of the In- 
dians with white people, is proposed, Eastern phi- 
lanthropy and Eastern conscience interpose as a 
barrier, treaty obligations. We are bound,“ says 
the Eastern friend of the Indians, by our t' eaties 
with the varigus Iudian tribes. These treaties are 
the bases of our relations with them. It is true that 
they are in some instances prejudicial to the best 
interests of both the Government and the Indians. 
Nevertheless, they are treaties; as such they bind 
both the Government and the Indians until they can 
be modified by mutual agreement. The only way, 
therefore, to escape their evils is to persuade the In- 
dians to agree to their modification or abrogation.” 
If by this the Eastern philanthropist means that 


it is desirable, before setting such treaties aside, to 
make an earnest endeavor to secure the Indians’ con- 
sent, we agree to his proposition. If he means that 
we must not set these treaties aside if we can- 
not secure the Indians’ consent, we dissent from 
his proposition. The proposition would not be 
true, even if there were no peculiarity in the 
relations between the American Government and 
the Indian trites. Nothing, we take it, is better 
settled as a principle of international law than 
that a treaty is not, and cannot in the nature of 
the case be, of eternal binding force. One gen- 
eration cannot bind another gencration beyond 
the power of modification and abrogation. Oourt- 
esy does, indeed, require that a nation wishing 
to set aside a treaty entered into should first en- 
deavor to secure the assent of the other party to the 
change; but if that assent cannot be secured ade- 
quate notice that the treaty will no longer be recog- 
nized is given, and if the circumstances are sucn as 


to justify such a notice the right of the nation to 


give it is not contested. It even occurs in the his- 
tory of the world that it becomes physically or mor- 
ally impossible to fulfill a treaty, or that, through a 
change of circumstances not foreseen at the time the 
treaty was made, it becomes clearly inexpedient to 
carry it out. In such a case, if a new treaty cannot 
be formed by mutual consent the old one may be set 
aside by asimple notice, and the relations of the 
parties to the treaty are as if no treaty had been 
made. We have a clear moral right, therefore, even 
upon principles of international law, after making 
every reasonable endeavor to secure the consent of 
the Indians to a modification of present treaty rela- 


treaties must be regarded as rescinded. Since we are 
dealing with a weaker power, unable to defend itself, 
it is our clear duty to do this in their interests, and 
not merely in our own; but their interest no less 
than our own demands, not merely the modification, 
but an early abrogation of all Indian treaties and 
the absorption of the Indians into our population. 
But for another reason our Eastern philanthropist 
is mistaken. The treaties which we have made with 
the Indians to furnish them with food and tools have 
all of them been in fact, and many of them in form 
and expression, temporary in their nature. They 
have all more or less definitely recognized as their 
ultimate end the civilization of the Indian and his 
preparation for self-supporting industry. The end 
of such a treaty is more important than the means 
employed to accomplish that end; and when it 
becomes apparent that the result of continuing the 
rations is to pauperize the Indian, not to educate him, 
the treaty itself lays upon us the duty of discontinu 
ing the feeding. It is not Jong since we were actually 
giving the Indians scalping-knives under our treaty 
provisions ; and as we write the mounted Indians 
who are threatening with fire and sword the peaceful 
pioneers in the far West have, in some cases, received 
their arms and ammunition through Indian agents 
from the American Government. Suppose the past gen- 
eration had agreed to pay these Indians for their land 
in whisky ; should we be bound to carry out the 
treaty because a drinking and perhaps drunken Ooun- 
cil refused to abrogate the treaty provisions? We 
trow not. The truth is, the Indians are children, and 
our bargains with them are like the bargain of a 
father with his boy. If the father finds it working 
ill to his child, he rescinds the contract and makes it 
up to him in some other way. The best service we 
can render the Indian is to give him the rights of 
citizenship and make him amenable to its duties. 
Whatever treaty stands in the way of that is an in- 
justice to him, a danger to us. From the best 
information we can obtain we believe that, properly 
‘approached, the Indians would generally consent to 
set these treaties aside and accept the protection of 
citizenship in lieu of all tribal privileges. But if, in 
any case, a tribe of Indians is too ignorant to know 
its own best interests and to accept such an exchange, 
the treaty should be simply set aside and the tribe 


fare 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator is accustomed to worship in a venerable 
building whose interior is one of the best examples of the 
architectural and decorative idea of fifty years ago among 
churches of Puritan origin. The pulpit is a noble struct- 
ure carved with knops and flowers and pomegranates and 
chapiters. The organ, rich with dark wood and gilded 
pipes, worthily confronts it. The frescoing—well, it might 


be worse, The pews are roomy spaces, each numbered in 


tions, to notify them that after a given date the. 


compelled to submit to its own and the general wel- 


bright silver characters, each set apart for its family or 
group of worshipers. The windows are of plain glass, with 
plenty of panes, giving royal supplies of honest daylight, 
and outlooks into depths of sky varied by hurrying clouds 
or swaying elm branches. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that the Spectator loves the old place and appreciates its 
good points, and on recently attending the opening serv- 
ices of a new church, whose brand new edifice is as striking 
an example of the modern idea as his own is of the ancient, 
he naturally fell into a mood of comparison. It must be 
confessed that he found much to admire, though his ver- 
dict was not altogether in favor of the new ways. To begin 
with, the realism of the naked brick walls struck his old- 
fashioned taste somewhat harshly. Of course he does not 
approve of fresco. Of course fresco is not honest. Solid 
timber rafters supporting the roof are honest, and are 
things of beauty and of strength. But when he perceives 
here and there iron pillars skillfully concealed in the angles 
of the room—for it is a many-angled apartment, this place 
of worship—and notices that the so-called beams are for 
the most part slender and unnecessary, serving a purely 
artistic purpose, the Spectator begins to suspect that, not- 
withstanding the decadence of fresco, the world is still de- 
ceived with ornament. 

The windows of this modern temple were many and vari- 
ous. ‘They were not pleasing to the Spectator’s eye, but let 
that pass. What hurt him most was the abolition of the 
pew. The generous pew with room enough for father and 
mother, for the boys and for the baby, with its row of com- 
fortable footstools and decorative fans, with its rack big 
enough to hold the church hymn-books and the individual 
Bibles of the family, besides the Sunday-School books—the 
homelike pew where the sleepy baby sidles up to ber 
» other’s arm and takes a nap, and where the boys p oudly 
keep guard at the door when their father goes up to sit with 
the deacons or passes the contribution-box—the neighborly 
pew where you see the minister’s face through a vista of 
familiar bonnets, any one of which you miss if it is not in ite 
place—the sacred pew where thetribes stand up to praise, 
each in his lot, as the children of Israel stood up before the 
Lord—tbis institution, this essential institution of public 
worship as the Spectator has been accustomed to regard it, 
in this modern church edifice is not. In ita stead ar» circles 
upon circles of opera chairs, turned out by the hundred, 
made for the masses, each riveted to its place and to its 
fellows on either side, each grudgingly offering a minimum 
of seat which is snatched away the instant you rise, and 
each presenting more discomforts than one would suppose 
could be crowded into so small a Space. How is a man to 
f-el devotional when he is sandwiched into one of these 
seats between two stout women with fans? What is he to 
do with his arms? What, if he is a tall man, with his 
superfiuous length of nether limb? How is he to dispose of 
hat and books? To be sure there is an ingenious wire con- 
trivance under his seat for the reception of the former, but 
unless he is a skillful engineer he will find it difficult to avail 
himself of this without interference with his neighbor’s 
rights. It is to be hoped that in winter a cluak-room is 
opened for the disposition of wraps, umbrellas, and over- 
shoes; or perhaps a trap-door is sunk at one’s feet for that 
purpose, which springs open at the close of service by the 
same contrivance that claps up your seat. How is the 
sleepy baby to nestle up to her mother’s arm? How is 
Mrs. Jones to know when the Smiths are all away from 
church two Sundays in succession? (These seats are free.) 
What are the worshipers to do with their bodily parts during 
prayer-time? They cannot forget the flesh and all its woes 
would that they could! They cannot bow the head with- 
out bumping the woman in front. They cannot sit upright 


, witho':t being bumped by the woman behind. They cannot 


stand without risking a tussle with the seat. Such were some 
of the questions which were exercising the Spectator’s mind 
during the pauses of the recent service referred to, when a 
member of the building committee of the new edifice leaned 
over and asked with an air of pride, What do you think of 
our auditorium ?’’ That word auditorium poured a flood of 
light into the Spectator’s mind. To be sure!“ he said to 
himself. Now I see! It is an auditorium, and I have 
been trying to make a place of worship out of it. Auditori- 
um, of course! Well, there is nothing like calling things 
by the right names. I beg the building committee’s par- 

on. 

At the same service, and in the same auditorium, the 
Spectator observed a very marked prevalence of quiet and 
simple attire among the ladies. This was a little surprising 
to him at first, as he knew the congregation to consist of the 
wealthiest and most fashionable people of the town. But 
the member of his family who is up on such matters laughed 
at his simplicity, and immediately set him right on this point. 
It is quite out of style, she declared, to appear at church 
in showy garments. It is not the thing at all. Even the fash- 
ion papers say so,and when Simple Susan writes to La 
Draperie ’’ to ask if she shall make up her green pongee with 
Spanish lace for church wear, she is informed that it would 
be quite out of place, and that the leaders of fashion in New 
York go to church in trim-fitting walking dresses. When 
La Draperie takes this ground, the custom may be said to 
have fairly set in. And the Spectator, although Ill- pleased 
with some features of modern church going, is led to believe 
that after all the times are not wholly out of joint. 


An odd volume of the first American edition of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’’ came into the Speotator's hands the 
other day while he was looking over the curios of a second- 
band book store. Its formidable title-page, containing 
nearly 250 words, declares it to have been printed by 
Thomas Dobson, at the Stone- House, 41 South Second-Street, 
Philadelphia, u. Doo. oV.“ The loose and familier style 
in which many of its articles are written is most am 
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For instance, the old edition gives three and a half pages to 
the description of ‘‘ Beards,”’ closing thus: 

“ Among a number of other examples of this nature, that of 
Margaret, the governess of the Netherlands, is very remarkable. 
Bhe bad a very long stiff beard, which she prided herself on ; and 
being persuaded that it contributed to give her an air of majesty, 
she took care not to lose a hair of it. This Margaret was a very 
great woman.—— It is said, that he Lombard women, when they 
were at war, made themselves beards with the hair of their 
heads, which they ingeniously arranged on their cheeks, in order 
that the enemy, deceived by the likeness, might take them for 
men. It is asserted, after Snidas, that in a similar case the 
Athenian women did as much. These women were more men 
than the modern Jemmy-Jessamys.——About a century ago, the 
French ladies adopted the mode of dressing the hairin such a 
manner that curls hung down on their cheeks. These curls 
went by the name of whiskers. This custom undoubtedly was 
not invented, after the example of the Lombard women, to fight 
the men. Neither is it with intention to cariy on a very bloody 
war that in our time they have affected to bring forward the hair 
of the temple onthe cheeks. The discovery seems to have been 
a fortunate one it gives them a tempting, roguish look.“ 

In the successive editions of the Encyclopedia these inter- 
esting particulars have been pruned away until the last only 
briefly allades to tho disagreeable subject of bearded wo- 
men. 


As an example of the free rein to fancy which the early 
encyclopedia writers permitted themselves in biographical 
writing, as well as their delightful discursiveness, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the notice of “ Jedediah Buxton“ 
are worth reading : 

* Buxton (Jedediah), a prodigy with respect to skill to num- 
bers. Hisfather, William Buxton, was schoolmaster of the same 
parish, where he was born in 1704; yet Jedediah’s education was 
so much neglected that he was never taught to write; and with 
respect to any other knowledge but that of numbers, seemed 
always as ignorant as a boy of ten years of age. . He would 
stride over a plece of land or a field, an tell you the contents 
of it almost es exact as if you had measured it ythechain. .. . 
This extraordinary person liviag in laborious poverty, his life 
was uniform and obscure. Time, with respect to him. changed 
nothing but his age; nor did the seasons vary his employment, 
except that in winter he used a flall. and in summer a ling-h ok, 
In a visit to the metropolis, the only object of his curiosity, 
except figures, was his desire to see the king and royal family ; 
but they being just removed to Kensington, Jedediah was dis- 
appointed. . . . Jedediah returned to the place o. bis birth, 
where, if his enjoyments were few, his wishes did not seem to 
be more. He applied to his labor, by which he subsisted with 
cheerfulness; he regretted nothing that he left behind him in 
London; and it continued to be his opinion that a slice of rusty 
bacon afforded the most delicious repast. 

The advance of scholarship is indicated by the fact that 
the last sentence in this illustration of the large and loose 
learning of the olden time is in the ninth edition replaced 
by the simple statement “‘ He died at the place of his birth.’ 


Dear Spectator ; 
Our fortune has led us, old-time readers of your paper, to 
spend the summer in Ridgewood, New Jersey. We are but a 
short distance from Pyramus, the site of the old church where 
Aaron Burr was married. The grave-yard adjoining this 
church furnishes some interesting examples of the queer old 
epitapbs often found in ancient buria! grounds. One verse 
in particular amused and interested us, and we have ven- 
tured to copy itfor your benefit. The stone is not very old, 
(the date is 1828) but the verse is curious, and the meter is 
certainly unknown to our modern poets. The deceased was 
a child of eight years. Here is the verse: 
Kaspar Kough, that is my name, 

Small Lots is my station, 

And Christ is my salvation, 

When I am dead and laid in grave, 

And all my bones are rotten, 

This I leave for you to see to remember me, 

That I may never be forgotten. 

When the bells begin to toll, 

Then Lord, have mercy on my poor soul. 

Poor little Kaspar! with such a name, and belonging to 

parents of such a doleful turn of mind, do you wonder 
that he died? We don’t. A. D. H. 


A MORMON BISHOP’S PROTEST. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE readers of The Christian Union in months past 
have had set before them the ludicrous and scan- 
dalous side of the present warfare upon polygamy. 
They have seen many scores of Utah elders, in panic, 
fear and fright, taking sudden departure for parts un- 
known by the underground route, They have seen 
others who, when caught and caged, and brought face 
to face with the jury, have not scrupled to shuffle and 
perjure themselves endlessly, and to persuade all their 
friends to do the same in their behalf. And it may be 
that the inference has hastily been drawn that all Mor- 
mons are made of such ignoble stuff, that not one pos- 
sessed the courage of his convictions, or would play the 
man when called to suffer for his religion. And so 
it may be well to take note of another class which is 
more than likely to be found numerous as the prosecu- 
tions proceed. By no means are all the practices of 
polygamy either falsehearted or cowardly, but at least a 
large proportion will show themselves genuine believers 
in plurality, and ready to suffer for (perverted) con 
science’ sake. 

Not long since a certain bishop, F. A. Brown, of Og- 
den, was indicted for unlawful cohabitation, and was 
duly found gulity. During the trial he made no attempt 
to conceal the facts against him, but carried himself in a 
way to win the respect of all. And before — | 


sentence, having an opportunity to speak for himself, he 
presented his case, for substance as follows : 

I am of Puritan stock, and my forefathers fought and 
bled in the Revolution. My parents taught me to love 
the Bible and to live according to its precepts. They 
taught me also to love my country, and to render strict 
obedience to all her laws, and this have I done from my 
youth up. Wren I was twenty-one, and after a thor- 
ough investigation both of the Scriptures and of the doc- 
trines taught by the Mormon church, I became con- 
vinced, and yielded obedience to the Gospel, and thereby 
received a knowledge of its truth and also of the divine 
mission of Joseph Smith. April 2, 1857, I accepted and 
entered into the holy order of celestial marriage, from 
an honest conviction of my heart that it was a pure 
principle and had emanated from God, and that it was 
my duty to obey. I was convinced that if I would be 
a child ef Abraham I must do the works of Abraham 
(marry divers wives), and follow the worthy example of 
all the prophets and holy men of old; that I might be 
fit to enjoy their society when I pass behind tho veil. 

I have struggled in poverty nearly thirty years to pro- 
vide for my beloved wives and dear children, and I have 
kept inviolate my solemn vows and sacred covenants 
with those women, and I believe to their entire satisfac- 
tion. I have as good and respectable a family as any 
monogamist in the United States, or in the world, and I 
fecl proud of them. Now, I ask your Honor, shall I 
break these most solemn obligations and sever these 
ties to gratify religious bigotry or the spleen of men! 
Shall I abandon my families and thus render my wives 
prostitutes and my children bastards and orphans ? 
Sooner than that I will suffer my head to be severed 
from my body! Decisions of courts, enactments of 
Congress, and edicts of tyrants strike no terror to me 
when they come in confilct with my known duty to my 
God. I have a conscience vold of offense toward God 
and all men. I am guiltless of violating any law of God 
or constitutional law of the land. I know that the doc- 
trines taught by the Latter-Day Saluts are the pure Gos- 
pel. For this knowledge I am not dependent upon the 
testimony of Joseph Smith or Brigham Young or John 
Taylor, or any other man, but I have obtained it for 
myself through the revelations of Jesus Christ unto me. 

I have made up my mind that while water runs or 
grass grows, or a drop of blood flows through my veins, 
I shall obey the laws of God rather than the laws of man. 
If I cannot obtain my rights in the courts on earth, 
I shall at least receive justice and equity at the hands of 
God in heaven; and I can afford to wait. And may 
God bave mercy on this court and on all who are en- 
gaged in this unholy crusade against an honest and vir- 
tuous and God-fearing people.” 

It was thought by not a few, and the Bishop himself 
seems to have shared the expectation, that Judge Pow- 
ers, being a new and Democratic appointee, and on 
account of some mitigating circumstances in the case, 
would temper judgment with mercy; but not so. So 
hardened and Heaven-defying was he that, in spite of 
Mr. B.’s patriotism and numerous virtues, public and 
private, the extreme sentence of the law was in- 
filcted, both as to fine and imprisonment, and next day, 
with a brother caught in the same bad business, he was 
taken to the penitentiary. But the Nation must face 
this phase of the polygamy problem, and prepare to see 
at least a large fraction of the four thousand polyga- 
mists stand trial without filnching, and suffer all pains 
and penalties rather than own that in accepting Smith’s 
famous revelation of 1843 they were grossly deceived 
and wickedly duped. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


AIL, and farewell! Massachusetts joined with 

her sister States in their tribute to the memory of 
the departed hero. In Boston the decorations were 
general and in good taste. There were a few instances 
of extensive and elaborate draping. During the day of 
the funeral business was generally suspended. Begin- 
ning at suntise, guns were fired on the common once in 
thirty minutes till one o’clock. Between one and two 
they were fired every minute, and once each half hour 
from two till sunset. Memorial services were held in 
several of the churches. In the Peoples Church, the 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton delivered an eloquent and ap- 
preciative eulogy. At the Warrenton Street Synagogue, 
after the regular morning exercises, Dr. R. Lasker pro- 
nounced an interesting eulogy. But it was not in Bos- 
ton alone that these tributes of respect were paid. The 
towns of the State joined very generally in services 
expressive of the people’s feelings. The clergy par- 
ticipated in the exercises, and addresses were delivered 
by leading men in different parts of the State. At 
Lowell, General Butler delivered an address that was 
original at least. It was thoroughly appreciative of 
General Grant, and equally appreciative of General 
Butler. In summing up his estimate of his character he 


said; ‘‘ I hold him to have been substantially as worthy 
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as mortal man may be of the love, admiration and 
plaudits of this great people ; that there is due for him 
all over this land the heartfelt sorrow, the trusting love 
and the reverend appreciation with which the nation 
now weeps at the portals of his tomb. He will and 
ought to go down to our children and our children’s 
children.” 

The most idiomatic phrase on Grant yet is Canon 
Farrar’s: He rose by the upward gravitation of 
natural fitness. 

In Cambridge, for several weeks, there has been going 
on an investigation of the city almshouse, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention. A man who had 
sometimes been an inmate. and who is considerable of 
a crank, preferred charges of cruelty against the warden, 
especially in his,treatment of young boys, locking them 
up for several days in dark cells, putting cayenne pepper 
on their tongues, and inflicting other methods of cor- 
poral punishment. While the investigation fails to 
show that there has been cruelty of treatment, although 
pretty severe discipline, which will be modified in the 
future, it reveals the defects of the almshouse system, not 
only in Cambridge, Sut through the country. An alms 
house, as at present administered, is a grab-all: insane 
persons, paupers, criminals, truant and vagrant children, 
and pauper children. This promiscuous herding of so 
many classes frustrates all efforts at reform, particularly 
among the boys, the vicious associating with unfortu- 
nate children. This congregate system is the bane of 
the management in Cambridge, and not more in Cam- 
bridge than in other places. A truant boy or a poor 
boy is sent there to mingle with boys of vile practices. 
Individual treatment is the desideratum if the re 
form and saving of the boy is the end in view. An 
almshouse should not be a sewer, but rather a home, 
judiciously managed for the comfort and elevation of 
unfortunate and needy people. The Cambridge case 
has been fully reported in the papers and is likely to 
contribute largely to fresh discussion of almshouse 
management. 

The New York Sun's report of the dissatisfaction 
of the Democrats of Massachusetts with the Administra- 
tion was a gross exaggeration. There is no doubt that 
large numbers of the party are hungering and thirsting 
for the spoils, and would like the President to go back 
on his civil service principles and promises and make a 
general sweep in filling the offices, giving, thus. the 
boys a chance to come in and warm their toes,” in the 
phrase of modern political classics. But these are only 
a faction of the Democratic party. There are others 
who desire the President to give the country a good ad- 
ministration, and would be glad to slough off the Butler 
end of the party if by so doing they could ally to them- 
selves the Independents. Only a minority of either 
party accepts the ideal of civil service so ably outlined 
and defended by Mr. Curtis in his address at Newport. 
Yet there is a large leaven in the party in Massachu- 
setts. Disgruntled politicians on either side keep up a 
continual grumbling, but the mass of the people are 
ready to applaud and support sound and progressive 
administration. The ship of state has loosed her moor- 
ings from the spoils system in Boston, but it will require 
much skill in navigation to pilot her through the nar- 
rows into broad sea room. 

Mountain and shore are the two poles of attraction 
now. Boats and trains are laden with people who are 
off for their outings bent on the search for pleasure and 
recreation. Five ladies in Cambridge, in a spirit of in- 
dependence and self-reliance, hired a cottage at Cum- 
berland Foreside, Me., and are spending the month of 
August in genuine style of comfort and jolity, At 
Nantasket Beach and the Point of Pines began the 
music festivals of the season last Sunday, the former 
giving two concerts and the latter four. The Nantasket 
festival will continue nine days, employing such talent 
as Dodworth’s Band, Reves’ American Band, and must- 
clans from all parts of New England. At the Point of 
Pines the festival will continue six days, employing two 
hundred and fifty musicians, under the direction of J. 
Thomas Baldwin. 

The outlook for students at Ardover Seminary is 
promising. More than twice as many as at this time 
last year have applied for admission, twenty-four having 
already been accepted. It would seem that recent ex- 

aminations in theology, instead of deterring young men . 
from entering the Seminary, are attracting them. 
Professor Harris’s editorial on eschatology, in the August 
*‘ Andover Review,” takes the ground that it is not 
heresy for the Seminary to teach the possibility of pro- 
bation after death for those who do not hear of Christ in 
this life, and stoutly maintains that it is as orthodox as 
the old theory that probation ends for all at death, and 
claims for it the merit of being a progressive orthodoxy. 
In this article there is no equivocation, no dissembling, 
no avolding of the issue, but clear, point-blank, concise 
statement. All the world may know what kind of 
theology is taught. 


Dr. T. T. Munger declines his call to the church in 
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DOWN THE RIVER. 
TENT AND AWNING. 


By CnARLES LEDTARD NorTON. 
CAMPING expedition without a tent is a forlorn 
affair in rainy weather, and a tent which can be 

pitched over the boat so as to secure a dry place under 
foot, while it can also be used as an awning when the 
sun is hot, or unshipped and set up on shore when de- 
sired, is a great convenience. Such tents have been 
used by canoeists for several years. 
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will forge ahead surprisingly fast, albeit she will steer 
a little wild. 

This suggests the question of a mast and sail, which 
may be found very convenient in running down the 
Jong monotonous reaches of large rivers. A leg-o’- 
mutton, or a small square-headed sprit-sail, will be 
found safest and most convenient. | 

The mast may be stepped through the forward 
thwart with a socket nailed to the bottom to receive 
its foot. 

Living expenses may safely be put down at fifty 
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For a boat twelve feet by three, procure sixteen 
yards of heavy awning stuff, and have it made up as 
shown in Fig. 2, with pockets open at the ends, running 
across it at A A. The distance between these pockets 
should be a little short of the length of the boat, so that 
the spring of the stanchions will keep the tent stretched 
taut. Through these sticks are passed, with the ends 
projecting some three inches on either side. To set it 
up over the boat, sockets ure made at the corners hy 
nailing cleats, as indicated at B B, etc., Fig. 1. In 
these set four stanchions or posts, rleing three feet above 
the gunwales, and fastening ends of the pocket sticks to 
them in any convenient method. A notch in the top 
of the stanchion and a hole below for a lashing is, per- 
haps, the easiest and most secure way. Grommet rings 
should be sewn at the corners and edges, as shown, 80 
that the sides or ends, or any of them, can be laced 
together and hooked over nails or screws set for the 
purpose just below the edge of the gunwale on the out 
side of the boat. Should the pitch of the tent not be 
sufficient to shed water, as in the case of a severe storm, 
one side may be lowered, and the ends of the pocket 
sticks” lashed, say, half-way down the stanchions. A 
better way, however, is to improvise a ridge-pele and 
support it by a central prop, thus raising the central 
line of the entire roof. Such a tent is likely to leak at 
first, especially after having been exposed to the sun; 
but when the threads are thoroughly wetted, it will shed 
water perfectly, and be a very comfortable residence in 
rainy weather. 

In Fig. 2 the tent is shown with one side and one end 
fastened down, but these also can be thrown up over 
the roof, and the tent then becomes an awning which 
can be kept in place when under way. Of course the 
whole affair can be unshipped, and pitched on shore, 
with its sides spread out and pegged down, affording 
sleeping quarters for more than the boat will carry. . 

Awning stuff is thirty-one inches wide, and costs 
twenty-five centsa yard. Grommet rings are set on for 
about three cents apiece. The tent complete, without 
sticks, etc., will probably cost from six to seven dollars, 
if professionally made; if made at home, say five dol- 
lars. 

It will be seen that with material only thirty-one 
inches wide the corners cannot be brought closely to- 
gether so as to leave the edges below the gunwales 
all round in case of rain. This may be corrected 
either by piecing or by using wider material, which 
can be had in the shape of canvas at about the same 
price. A ball of stout twine will be wanted for lash- 
ings, etc. 

Such a boat, so equipped, is a movable camp for 
her owners. She is safe under most conditions of in. 
land waters, and by making her sides and ends higher 
she will live in a tolerably heavy sea. 

At best, however, such a boat is better ashore than 
in a sea-way. She is intended to go with wind and 


current, not to make head against them, and, by the 


way, with the wind astern and the awning set, she 


cents a head per day, not taking the bost and equipment 


into the account. Of course, however, this depends some- 
what upon the country through which the route lies. 
In an ordinary farming country milk is five cents a 
quart, eggs ten or fifteen cents a dozen, bread and 
chickens according to the housewife’s fancy, and fish 
and game free—provided you can catch the first and 
shoot the last. 

When you reach your journey’s end you may give 
your boat to some meritorious small boy, or perhaps 
sell it at something like the original cost of materials. 
The tent you will refuse to part with at any price. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 
II. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Na former article on this subject it was sought to 


show that co-operation cannot be substituted for com- 


petition with any benefit to the working classes. What 
other remedies are proposed? Shorten the hours of 
labor, say many, so that more persons shall be employed 
to do the same amount of work. Now, reduction of 
working hours, to the precise point where labor becomes 
most effective and man most intelligent, isa good thing. 
Reason and experience justify the ten-hour rule; and 
they may yet justify the eight-hour system. That is 
not the point now under consideration. The friends of 
labor have begun to insist upon the eight-hour system, 
not for any such purposes, but for the avowed purpose 


of compelling each man to produce less, in order that all 


may have a chance to earn something. The only result 
of this effort, if successful, will infallibly be to reduce 
the earnings of the workmen now employed by just the 
amount paid to those who are not now employed, but 
who would be under the new system. Wages cannot 
possibly exceed the workmen’s product, for any length 
of time; and, as this system is intended to reduce the 
average production of each workman, it would, if suc- 
cessful, inevitably reduce wages at least as much. In 
short, this would be an admirable device for casting the 
support of our paupers entirely upon the working 
classes, and relieving employers and capitalists from 
their share of the burden. For, if paupers are relieved 
by private charity cr public taxation, capitalists will 
certainly contribute largely ; but, if they are to be pro- 
vided for by giving them wages taken out of other 
workmen’s pockets, capitalists go scot-free. 

Some well-meaning people want the State to provide 
work for the unemployed. But, as the State” draws 
all its resources from the people, nine-tenths of whom 
are already barely able to live decently, if able to do 
even that, this means simply taxing the multitude who 
earn a bare living by hard work to enable a very few to 
earn a good living by easy work; since that is the al- 
most invariable result of public employment in this 
country. 

Others insist that it should be treated as asin for any 


employer to pay small wages. They can never succeed 
in effecting anything by this means ; but, if they vould, 
what would be the result? The multitude of poor, shift- 
less folk who cannot produce enough to earn large 
wages would get no wages at all. Is it better for them 
to starve outright than to live on even sixty cents a day, 
as some Pennsylvania miners do? They do not think 
so; and what right have we to decide for them? If 
you make it a crime to pay any one as little as sixty 
cents a day, these poor fellows will get nothing at all. 
Their employers do not make as much profit out of their 
sixty-cent labor as other employers do out of labor for 
which they pay two dollars. Low-priced labor is almost 
invariably the least profitable, because it is ignorant and 


| ineffective. 


Can nothing, then, be done for the poor? Not in the 
way of reconstructing society or interfering with nat- 
ural laws. Nothing can ever be done for them by 
schemes for cheating the rich or enslaving the capitalist. 
There is no more war between capital and labor than 
there is between capital and capital. Capital will always 
try to purchase labor cheap; but the competition be- 
tween capitalist and capitalist for the privilege of em- 
ploying labor is always going on, and increases more 
rapidly than the supply of labor itself. The growth and 
freedom of capital are essential to the prosperity of the 
laborers. Let us see, then, what can be done for the 
good of labor, without attempting anything contrary to 
nature. 

Firat. The existing artificial obstructions to the nat- 
ural course of things should be removed. 

Second. The burden of taxation should be so adjusted 
as at least to bear no more heavily upon the poor than 
upon the rich. 

Third : The masses of the people should receive such 
education in their youth as will constantly tend to in- 
crease their productive power. 

Other things require to be done after some progress 
has been made with these; but there is little use in 
touching other evils until some of the great ones, cov- 
ered by these points, have been dealt with. 

Let us take these points in the reverse order from that 
in which they are given above, and consider first. the 
necessity of education in productive industry. Produc- 
tion is the whole source of wages, higher than which 
wages can never rise. The first great difficulty in help- 
ing the poor, as every one who tries it knows, is their 
general want of knowledge how to do anything thor- 
oughly well. Common laborers abound, and so do com- 
mon clerks, common seamstresses, and other people who 
are willing to do anything” in general, but can do 
nothing in particular. But the number of really skillful 
persons in any department of useful! labor is at all times 
small. The work done by our public schools is very 
useful, so far as it goes ; but schools of mechanical edu- 
cation in every branch are as much needed for the mill- 
ions of boys now growing up in our towns and cities as 
the high-grade schools of arts, of mines, of architecture, 
and other practical applications of science, are needed 
for the select few who devote themselves to scientific or 
professional pursuits. If a boy has capacity and incli- 
nation to become a tutor, a minister, a lawyer, a civil 
engineer, an architect, he can readily find a school in 
which he can receive a thorough training in precisely 
what he needs to fit him for such labors, He can also 
receive a special education, more or less effective, as a 
bookkeeper, a telegraph operator, a type-writer, etc, 
But if he is to become a carpenter, a bricklayer, a shoe- 
maker, a cabinet maker, a cooper, a machinist, a har- 
ness-maker, a wagon-maker, a house-painter, a tallor, etc., 
he finds no school except a shop, from which he is gener- 
ally excluded by union rules, and in which, if admitted, 
he is left to pick up a knowledge of his trade by chance, 
without any real instruction. Only 44,170 regular ap- 
prentices were reported for the whole United States by 
the last census, all other boys in mechanical trades 
being apparently under no term of apprenticeship, and 
left to take their chance. 

Now there are certainly not less than 2,000,000 me- 
chanics in this country who would be far more effective 
workmen, if they had been regularly trained in their 
youth, and who are engaged in occupations which are 
quite as susceptible of a school education as the archi- 
tect’s or the civil engineer’s. There were, in 1880, over 
5,000,000 common laborers, every one of whom might 
have been made more efficient and productive in some 
department of labor by early education in some special 
occupation, agricultural or mechanical, than he actually 
was or is. It is not at all too much to say that the pro- 
ductive power of these 7,000,000 men, as well us of 
4,000,000 farmers besides, could have been increased 
fifty per cent. by one year’s systematic education in his 
life’s work. Agricultural colleges have been widely 
established, because farmers have become convinced 
that this is true of agriculture ; but these colleges neces- 
sarily help only afew. What is needed is a far more 
widespread system, under which all boys, growing up 
to be farmers and mechanics, should receive a practical 
education in their business, corresponding to the com- 
mon-school education in literature, That the difference 
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in the rate of production, and therefore in the rate of 
wages, caused by such an education, would exceed fifty 
per cent., is sufficiently proved by the present condition 
of the labor market in New York City, in which num- 
bers of mechanics can be hired at $2 a day, to do nom- 
inally the same work for which really skilled mechanics, 
in the same line, readily command $8 to $3.50. It is 
also proved by the official tables of wages paid in agri- 
culture, which show that they vary, in different States, 
so that the average rate in two-thirds of the Union is 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. higher than in the 
other third. This, as clearly appears from a careful 
examination of the figures and facts, is not because 
farmers are more generous in one State than in another, 
but simply because, in the States where the half-rate 
wages are paid, the average production of each laborer 
is very much less than half that of each laborer in the 
States paying the highest wages. The fact is that 
farmers, as well as manufacturers, make their largest 
profits upon those laborers to whom they pay the high- 
est wages. 

Another proof of the correctness of this view may be 
found in the fact that, if the average productiveness of 
all farmers and farm-laberers in the Union could only 
be brought up to the standard already established in fif- 
teen States (and those not the most fertile), the average 
income of farmers in the other States would be increased 
seventy per cent., and in the whole Union fifty per 
cent. 

Here, then, is an immense gain possible to all classes 
of laborers, directly benefiting the whole community, 
and attainable by methods which do not in the least dis- 
turb the present order of society, which are not in conflict 
with the doctrines of any political party, church, or 
sect, and which require only an extension and adapta- 
tion of the educational system already existing. Is it 
not worth while to try this before pulling society to 
pleces for the purpose of making it all over again? Is 
not this more practical and reasonable than to attempt 
the enormous transforma on of all existing methods of 
industry which is implied in the attempt to substitute 
co-operation for compet'tion ? 

This reform in education would require a few years 
to put in working order; and it would be a few years 
more before it would show large practical results in tho 
increase of production and wages. There remain to be 
considered the other reforms suggested, which would 
have an almost instantaneous effect in adding to the 
prosperity of the working classes, and reversing all 
existing tendencies to the undue concentration of cap- 
ital; but, as these relate to political questions, and will 
excite bitter political hostility, they are reserved for a 


separate paper. 8. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
Vil. 


A MOUNTAIN RIVULET. 


HIS morning the day broke with a promise of sul- 

try heat which has been faithfully kept. The air 
was lifeless, the birds silent ; the landscape seemed to 
shrink from the ardor of a gaze that penetrated to the 
very roots of the trees, and covered itself with a faint 
hase. All things stood hushed and motionless in a dream 
of heat ; even the harvest fields were deserted. On such 
a day nature herself becomes voiceless; she seems to 
retreat into those deep and silent chambers where the 
sources of her life are hidden alike from heat and cold, 
from darkness and light. A strange and foreboding 
stillness is abroad in the earth, and one hides himself 
from the sun as from an enemy. 

In this unnatural hush there was one voice which made 
the silence less ominous and revived the spent and with- 
ered freshness of the spirit. To hear that voice seemed 
to me this morning the one consolation which the day 
offered. It called me with cool, delicious tones that 
seemed almost audible, and I braved the deadly heat as 
the traveler urges his way over the desert to the oasis 
that promises a draught of life. As I passed along the 
broad aisle of the village street, arched by the venerable 
trees of an older generation, I seemed to be in dream- 
land; no sound broke the repose of midday, no foot- 
step echoed far or near; the cattle stood motionless in 
the fields beneath the sheltering branches. I turned into 
the dusty country road, and saw the vision of the great 
encircling hills, remote, shadowless and dreamlike 
against the white August sky. I sauntered slowly on, 

here and there at the foot of some sturdy oak 
or wide-branched apple, until I reached the little stream 
that comes rippling down from the mountain glen. A 
short walk across the fields under the burning sun 
brought me into the shadow of the trees that skirt the 
borders of the woodland. The brook loitered between 
its green and sloping banks and broke in tiny billows 
over the smooth stones that lay in its bed; the shadows 
grew denser as I advanced, and a delicious coolness 
from the depths of the woods touched the sultry atmos- 
phere. A moment later and I stood within the glen. 
The world of human activity had vanished, shut out of 


sight and sound by the deepening foliage of the trees 
behind me. Overhead hardly a leaf stirred, but the 
branching boughs spread a marvelous roof between the 
heavens and the woodland paths, and suffered only a 
stray flash of light here and there to strike through. 
As I advanced slowly along the well-worn path beside 
the brook the glen grew more and more narrow, the 
hillsides more and more precipitous. In the dusky 
light that sifted down through the great trees I felt 
the delicious relief of low tones after the glare of 
the summer day. It was another world into which I 
had come; a world of unbroken repose and silence, a 
world of sweet and fragrant airs cooled by the mountain 
rivulet and shielded by the mountain summits and the 
arching umbrage. 

The path vanished at last and nothing remained but 
the narrow channel of the brook itself, the smooth 
stones making a precarious and uncertain footing for 
the adventurous explorer. How soothing was the cease- 
zes plash of that little stream, fretting its moss-grown 
banks and dashing in miniature surge against the stones 
in its path |! What infinite peace reigned in this place, 
around which the brotherhood of mountains had gath- 
ered to hold it inviolate against all comers! The great 
rocks were moss-covered, the steep slopes on either side 
were faintly flecked with light, and one saw here and 
there through the clustered trunks of trees a gleam of 
blue sky. Sometimes the brook narrowed to a tiny stream, 
rushing with impetuous current between the rocky walls 
that formed its channel; then it spread out shallow and 
nolsy over some broader expanse of white sand and 
polished pebble; then it loitered in the shadow of a 
great rock and became a deep, silent pool, full of shad- 
ows and the mysteries which lurk in such remote and 
dusky places. 

It was beside such a pool that I paused at last, and 
seated myself with infinite content. Before me the glen 
narrowed into a rocky chasm, over which the advent- 
urcus trees that clung to the precipitous hillsides spread 
a dense roof of foliage. The dark pool at my feet was 
full of mysterious shadows and seemed to cover epochs 
of buried history. As I studied its motionless surface 
the old medieval legends of black, fathomless pools 
came back to me, and 1 felt the air of enchantment 
stealing over me, lulling my latter-day s«xepticism into 
sleep, and making all mysteries rational, and all marvels 
probable. In these silent depths no magical art had ever 
submerged cities or castles; on the stillest of all quiet 
afternoons no muffled echoes, faint and far, float 
up through the waveless waters. But who knows what 
shadows have sunk iato these sunless depths ; what re- 
flections of waving branches, what siftings of subdued 
light, what hushed echoes of the forgotten summers 
that perished here ages ago ! 

In such a place, at such an hour, one feels the most 
subtle and the most searching spell which nature ever 
throws over those that seek her ; a spell woven of many 
charms, magical potions and powerful incantations. The 
quiet of the place, awful with the unbroken silence of 
centuries ; the soft, half light, which conceals more than 
it discloses ; the retreating trunks of trees interlacing 
their branches against invasion from light or heat or 
sound ; the steep ravine, receding in darker and darker 
distance until it seems like one of the fabled passages to 
the underworld ; the wide, shadowy pool, into which 
no sunlight falls, and in which night itself seems to 
sleep under the very eyes of day—all these things speak a 
language which even the dullest must understand. AsJ 
sit musing, conscious of the darkest shadows and deepest 
mysteries close at hand, and yet undisturbed by them, I 
recall that one of the noblest poems on Death ever writ- 
ten was inspired in this place; and I note without sur- 
prise, as its solemn lines come back to me, that there is 
no horror in it, no ignoble fear, but awe and reverence, 
and the sublimity of a great and hopeful thought. The 
organ music of those slow-moving verses seems like 
the very voice of a place out of which all dread has 
gone from the thought of death, and where the brief 
span of life seems to arch the abyss of death with 
immortality. H. W. M. 


TRAVEL IN INDIA. 
By C. Jacosus, M.D. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
I, 


10 OY, have you put my valise and bag in the 

coach?! Tes, sir, done put, sir.” Are 
the mattresses and pillowsin?” Tes, sir.” “And 
the luncheon box?” Les, sir.“ And my sun um- 
brella, and revolver, and pith hat, and boots?“ All 
done put, sir.” 

The boy is a gray-baired man, but that makes no 
difference ; for the general servant who does the work 
of a butler in India is called boy,” even though he be 
a Methuselah. It is his business to see that everything 
is put in the coach, ready for a journey; but it does not 
do to trust him too confidingly, or you will find, after 
you are well on your journey, that he has forgotten 


some essential thing. So you must yourself ask after 


each thing you wish to take. 
Have the bullocks and driver come?” Tes, sir, 
done hitched to the coach.” ‘‘ Are you sure the order 


for posting bullocks was sent on all right?“ Yes, 
sir ; I took the order to the Tahsildar myself, and while 
I was there he started a peon on ahead with it, sir.” : 
There are 12,000 miles of railways in India, but India 
is 3,000 miles long, and over 1,500 broad in places, and 
there is no railway station within twenty miles of one 
twentieth of the population as yet. Many important 
towns are still fifty or a hundred miles distant from any 
railway. 
I am just off for a journey of 400 miles, to get a little 
breathing-spell on one of the mountain ranges in the 
Madras Presidency, and have to travel sixty miles to 
the nearest railway station. For such trips we have to 
depend on the all-enduring bullocks of the country. 
Horses in South India are too expensive a luxury for 
loag journeys. The climate is against them. Good 
horses have to be imported, and, like other foreigners, 
they easily succumb to the heat. We have to keep 
them for use in the towns, and about our daily work, 
but they are very rarely used in the Madras Presidency. 
Palanquins were formerly much used, but with 
good military roads which the British Government in 
India have made through the country they have been 
mostly replaced by wheeled vehicles. Each European 
resident is expected to keep his own traveling coach: 
and whenever he wishes to take a journey he senda 
word beforehand to the Tahsildar, or county magis- 
trate, as to the route he wishes to go and the time he 
expects to start, and orders are sent on in advance to 
have relays of trotting bullocks ready on the road at 
from six to eight miles apart, each yoke of bullocks 
being accompanied by its own driver, who is often the 
owner of the bullocks. 


As often as you come to the end of a stage, you pay © 


the driver at the rate of six or nine cents per mile for the 
distance he has come, according to the official way-bill 
which he presents, and so you go on, by night and day, 
to the end of your journey. In the hot weather, how- 
ever, traveling is always done in the night when prac- 
ticable, to avoid the heat, and because the bullocks will 
travel faster by night. 

The usual traveling coach, or gharry,” is a sort of 
two-wheeled omnibus, with a platform across the seats, 
and a mattress covering the whole, for night travel, and 
a place for luggage underneath. More recently, how- 
ever, lighter four wheeled vehicles are coming into use. 
The one I go in is somewhat like a Jersey rockaway,” 
or a green-grocer’s wagon, with standing cover, and oil- 
cloth curtains which button down tight, even in front, 
when desired, so as to keep out all rain in the monsoon. 
There are two seats, the front flap of the hind one open- 
ing up and hooking on to the front one, and its flap 
hooking on to the dashboard, so as to make a level sur- 
face about six feet by three inside. On this a mattress 
or cushions are spread, with pillows, and two persons, 
if necessary, can lie, and sleep through the night as 
much as the joltings and frequent changes of bullocks 
will allow. Under the seats is a place for luggage. 
This is of a miscellaneous character, for there are no 
hotels on the ordinary routes of travel, only “‘ travelers’ 
bungalews,” or rest-houses, unfurnished, or with simple 
beds, chairs, tables, and crockery. The traveler must 
take his lunch-box, well filled, and other necessaries 
along with him, and usually his servant, to cook rice 
and curry for him at the bungalows, and attend to his 
wants on the journey. One is never safe starting on a 
journey without his sun-nmbrella, made of two thick- 
nesses, white without and black within, and his pith 
topl. or sun-hat ; for he may break down at midday and 
have to walk miles to the nearest rest-house. 

The clock strikes nine p.m. ‘‘ Boy! it is time we 
were off. Put in the kusa (porous goblet) of cold 
water, and light the coach lamps: or is it bright enough 
moonlight to do without?” Tes, sir, done got kuss 
in. White moonlight. Lamps not need. All ready, 
sir.” Very well; jump on behind.” And off we 
go. 

There is a seat on behind for a servant, with a strap 
for him to strap himself in, lest he fall off in his sleep. 
The driver sits on the carriage-pole, for the double pur- 
pose of putting weight on the bullocks’ necks to hold 
down the light yoke, which is only a round pole with 
ropes for bows, and also that he may be In a position to 
twist the bullocks’ tails with his bare toes to make them 
quicken their gait. bis he does frequently, as easier 
and more efficacious than whipping. The bullocks jog 
along at about four miles an hour. This driver has 
good bullocks (they are his own), and has obtained the 
privilege of taking me two stages, or fifteen miles, so as 
to earn more money. He should be at the changing 
place at half-past twelve. 

We soon pass out from among the rice fields which 
surround the town, and pass the few sugar-cane fields, 
and the more numerous millet fields, now all bare and 
parched, out into the open, stony country, and on into 
the ten miles of open jungle we have to cross to come 
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to the next village. Between my naps I am sure I hear 
the boy ” snoring on the seat behind, and think I detect, 
every now and then, symptoms of the driver taking 
short naps, when suddenly I hear a thud, and the wheels 
on the right side of the carriage seem to go over a big 
stone, or rather some large, soft obstacle. I spring up 
and look out under the partly rolled up curtains just in 
time to see the brawny driver picking himself up and 
shaking off the dust. The driver's seat on the pole is 
very small. He had got to sleep, and was nodding, and 
nodded so far over to the right, as he sat sideways, as to 
precipitate himself whack on to the ground, frightening 
the bullocks, which jumped forward, and both wheels of 
the light conveyance passed over his body. He was 
thoroughly ashamed that he had got to sleep while on 
duty and tumbled off, and was afraid it would ruin his 
credit as a driver if it were known. I said nothing until 
he had limpingly caught up, and jumped on to his seat 
again, without the bullocks having stopped, and then I 
said, ‘‘ Well, you nodded yourself off, didn’t you? I 
hope the wheels did not seriously hurt you.“ Oh, 
no,” said he, for he did not know that I had seen it at 
all, I have not been asleep. I didn't tumble off. I 
dropped my whip, and just jumped off and ran back to 
pick it up. That was all!’ When, half an hour later, 
we came to the relay of bullocks and he was limping 
around uphitching his, he explained that driving in 
the night sometimes gave him lumbago and rheumatism, 
and made him stiff and lame!” And this story he will 
doubtless tell his people when he gets home, to account 
for his sudden lameness, so as not to be laughed at for 
getting to sleep and tumbling off his seat. Poor fellow | 
he was sufficiently punished, and I shall not tell on him. 
I paid him his full hire, and a present besides, to procure 
liniment to apply to his lumbago |! 

In the next nineteen miles I had three changes of 
bullocks and drivers. One of the other drivers tumbled 
off when it was not his own fault. We were passing 
through another somewhat open jungle. The moon 
was just setting, and was obscured by the clouds in the 
horizon, casting a faint lurid light. The bullocks were 
going along quietly. The carriage made scarcely any 
noise to give warning of our approach. All at once a 
hyena, which had been crouching behind a bush, 
startled by our approach, darted out and across our 
pathway, and wheeled and ran to our rear. The bul. 
locks, terrified by the sudden apparition, dashed off. 
The driver lost control of them, though he had hold of 
the rope reins which were attached to a ring in the nose 
of each bullock. They sprang to the opposite side of 
the road from which the hyena had gone. One of the 
bullocks fell into a deep gutter that he was too blinded by 
terror to notice, and the other bullock head over heels on 
top of him, while the driver was pitched forward and 
fell partly between the prostrate oxen. No great harm 
was done. The ropes, which attached the yoke to the 
pole of the carriage, were soon repaired. The driver 
was unhurt, but this time it was the bullock that limped 
through the rest of his stage. 

By six o’clock in the morning we had come thirty-four 
miles, and arrived at the bungalow, where I spend as 
much of the heat of the day as I can spare from my 
journey. My servant prepares a hasty ‘‘chota hazri,” 
or early breakfast, and I put my carriage mattress on a 
cot, and get some of the sleep that I did not succeed in 
getting during the night. With the ald of my lunch- 
box a good dinner is made ready by two o'clock, for I 
must be off soon after three to catch the train that passes 
the nearest railway station, twenty-six miles from here, 
at ten P.M. 

Whew! How hot it is as I emerge from the shady 
bungalow compound out into the dusty street. It is 
only the middle of April, but all vegeiation seems killed, 
except the leaves of the trees, and they look as though 
they were going into a decline. Fields, pastures, 
meadows—not a particle of green upon one of them. 
Grass roots have to be dug for the horses to eat, although 
they live chiefly on a kind of grain called gram, a small 
bean. The unhappy cows and milch buffaloes wander 
around in the desperate attempt to find some bit of half- 
dried up grass they can pick, and looking forward long- 
ingly for the fodder of the last crop’s millet straw which 
they will have as they come up to their master’s house 
to be milked at night. The sheep are partially happy, 
and the multitudinous flocks of goats entirely so as they 
crop the leaves of the stunted bushes in the dried-up 
jungles. The hens go panting around, with the mouth 
half open to breathe, vainly searching for the grass- 
hoppers that cannot now find enough to support life, 
and waiting for the sundown to bring the ants out for 
them to prey upon. April and May are indeed the 
dreariest, deadest months of the whole year. There is the 
dreariness of winter, with the heat of afurnace. There 
is not a cloud in the brazen sky, nota breath of air to 
blow away the choking dust which the bullocks kick up 
as they go. My black coat is fast becoming white, and 
the heat in the carriage seems stifling. Over the car- 
riage cover and sides is a covering of a double thickness 
of white cloth, to intercept as much as possible of the 
sun’s direct rays, but still I only exist, rather than live, 
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until the haze of the horizon deadens the rays of the 
setting sun. 

As darkness begins to come on I am in a mountain 
pass, through which a carriage road bears witness to 
much engineering skill. For five miles there is not the 
sign of a human habitation, except that near the entrance 
is a strongly built police station, with its armed squad 
of police, placed there to protect travelers from the 
dacoits, or robber banditti, proclaimed outlaws, who 
every now and then traverse this region on their 
marauding expeditions. The police mildly suggest to 
me that it would be safer if I would stop over at the 
police station until near morning, as native travelers 
usually do; but I point to my well-loaded revolver, 
which lies on my mattress at my side, and tell the driver 
to go on. These dacoits are unspeakably cruel in tort- 
uring their unarmed victims until they will point out 
their valuables secreted in their baggage ; but when it 
comes to cold lead from a European revolver, used by a 
fearless foreigner, they are great cowards. It is well 
known that we always go armed tbDrough such places, 
and the knowledge of this fact mostiy prevents our 
having to use our weapons, for it prevints our being | 
attacked. I have taken the precaution, however, to 
engage in advance a masalji wallah, or torch-bearer, to 
run through this dark pass with his flaming torch in 
front of the bullocks. The dacoits like to approach 
and attack in total darkness, and, besides, where torches 
are borne in advance of a conveyance, it is probable that 
there are armed Europeans in the conveyance. I pass 
over the ground unmolested, and reach the railway sta- 
tion in ample time, secure a place in a sleeping compart- 
ment, and start on at a pace somewhat more rapid than 
that of the oxen. 

It is now morning, and I am writing in the train. I 
have had a very funny time of it since three o'clock ; 
but of that, and of the further events of the journey, I 
must write in my next. 

Mapras ‘ 


AIDS TO FAITH. 


VII.—THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


SHIPWRECKED traveler, stunned by the violence 
with which the waves have thrown him upon the 
coast of a wholly unknown land, awakes from his stupor 
to find himself in a strange house. It is equipped 
with every facility and every comfort. There are dry 
clothes for his wear in the press, books for his read- 
ing on the shelves, a table spread with food, abun- 
dant stores for future use, and servants who wait upon 
him and receive and obey his orders. But in vain he 
asks them what this house is, who built and furnished it, 
and how he came there. They are dumb; they listen and 
obey, but speak not. Such a shipwrecked voyager is man; 
this world is the palace Beautiful ; it contains food and 
apparel for his body, and instruction for his mind; and 
natural forces, like dumb slaves, wait upon him to do his 
bidding. But in vain he asks of them who he 18, how 
he has come here out of the unknown, and by whom 
and for what purpose this palace has been constructed 
and equipped. 

We have three sources and degrees of knowledge of 
character ; we know it mechanically, historically, per- 
sonally ; we know a person by his works, by his life, 
and by personal contact with him. Are you familiar 
with Schumann?“ Oh, yes!“ When was he born?” 
„Oh, I know nothing about his life.” ‘* What sort of 
a looking man was he?” ‘‘Ineversawhim.” ‘* What, 
then, do you mean by saying that you are familiar with 
him ?” You mean that you are familiar with his works, 
you know him musically, you have that knowledge of him 
which a study ol his compositions can give you. But 
this is very little. It leaves you wholly in the dark as 
to his moral character. Was he a good husband ? a kind 
father ? a patriotic citizen ? a generous friend ? a man 
of truth and honor? His works cannot answer these 
questions. Nor can the paintings tell you this of the 
artist; nor the furniture this of the cabinet maker; nor 
the engine this of the mechanic; nor even the books 
this of the author. The letters of Carlyle or George 
Eliot are a revelation of character even to those most 
familiar with the writings of the author of Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” or of Adam Bede and “‘ Daniel 
Deronda.” For the record of life gives us a revelation 
of character which no works, not even of the pen, can 
give. We get from the story of Schumann or Wagner, 
of Carlyle or Mrs. Cross, insight into their real nature. 
We see them acting under trial and temptation ; wehear 
them speaking, see them, live, and in their words and 
lives see their personality manifested. We no longer 
look at their works, we look at them. But still we 
do not know them, we only know about them. By 
the question, Did you know Mr. Garfield? you mean 
something more than, Did you know the story of his 


life? We all know that story. But we all recognize 


that there is a personal knowledge which transcends the 
knowledge through either works or deeds recorded. 
There is a personal contact of soul with soul. When we 


| have read all that history can tell us of Abraham Lin | 
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coln or President Garfield or General Grant, there is still 
something which those only possess who have looked 
into the hero’s eye, grasped his hand, sat by his side, 
and let the stream of their thought and feeling flow in a 
common current with his. This desire for personal ac- 
quaintance gives intense interest to all true biography, 
and is the one healthful element in the universal love of 
gossip. To every life there are these three currents: 
the undercurrent of works done; the inner current of 
life lived ; the innermost current of thought and feeling, 
the source and spring of all the rest. The first we enter 
through a study of the man’s products, the second through 
a study of his life, the third only by personal contact. 

Deism allows to us only the first degree of knowledge 
of God ; Christianity avers that we have the other two. 

If there is no historical manifestation of God, there is 
and can be no real knowledge of him. The pictures he 
paints in the western sky tell us as little of his moral 
character as the pictures hung upon the wall tell of the 
artist who has painted them ; the great forces of nature 
tell us no more of his truthfulness or his love than the 
pulsations of a Corliss engine respecting the moral 
qualities of its builder. Watch the artist at his easel or 
the blacksmith at his forge, and still you know nothing 
of him. The universe of matter is at best but the body 
which God animates ; and the body of itself tells us lit- 
tle of the soul which dwells within. Great souls inhabit 
little bodies, and little souls great bodies ; and moral 
greatness can as little be measured by miles as by feet 
and inches. Glantship is not greatness. All religions 
which have had no other or better manifestation than 
nature to draw on for their knowledge of God have 
given either no clear conception of deity or a gross one. 
The moral Fatherhood of God is not known outside 
Christianity. Even in the best thoughts of paganism it 
is but a guess or a hope, never a conviction. Deiem 
must always beagnostic. It may imagine much; it can 
know nothing. Natural religion does indeed demon- 
strate that we stand in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which al! things proceed, but any 
idea of deity materially more captivating than the 
being whom Mr. Mill describes comee, as Mr. Mill de- 
clares, ‘‘from human wishes, or from the teaching of 
either real or pretended revelation.” 

Such a revelation Christianity avers that God has 
made. It declares that God has given to his children an 
historical manifestation of himself. He has dwelt in 
human history, and had the story of his life recorded. 
In the silent house the shipwrecked voyager finds a 
biography of his unknown benefactor which tells who 
he is and for what this hospice has been erected. It is 
not strange that the voyager sometimes doubts whether 
this book is a true record, or only the imaginings of a 
previous wayfarer, the skillful picture of a pious Defoe. 
But at all events his choice is between this book and 
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nothing. For there is no way concelvable by which 


God could afford an historical manifestation of himself 
except in human history. Deism coins along word, 
anthropomorphological, and flings it at the Christian 
doctrine of incarnation ; for orthodoxy has no monopoly 
of verbal missile throwing. But pray tell me, reader, 
in what form could God manifest his moral character to 
men except in a human form? Could he take for a 
medium the dumb brute, or nature yet more dumb ? 
Go call to the stars in their cold glory, or to the ocean in 
the majesty of its might, or to the prairies in the spring 
beauty of their wild flowers, or to the mountains in 
their sublime silence, Where is my God? and neither 
star, nor ocean, nor wild flower will give answer, and 
the mountain will only mock you with the echoof your 
own outcry, Where is my God? Nature reveals to its 
worshiper only what it revealed to John Keats, cloud- 
enveloped on the summit of Ben Nevis: 

Read me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud. 

Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist, 

I look into the chasms, and a shroud 

Vaprous doth hide them—just so much I wist 

Mankind doth know of hell ; I look o’erhead, 

And there is sullen mist; even so much 

Mankind can tell of Heaven ; mist is spread 

Before the earth, beneath me—even such, 

Even so vague is man’s sight of himself. 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet; 

Thus much I know, that a poor witless elf, 

I tread on them ; that all my eye doth meet 

Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might.”’ 
Mere physical things can never, uninterpreted, manifest 
spiritual life. Nature worship is the worship of an 
Eternal Silence. Christianity is the worship of an 
Eternal Word. 

It is the doctrine of Christianity that the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, the Universal Presence, has entered 
into a human life, and made it all his own; the Silence 
has become vocal, and vocal in human speech; the 
Light which no man can approach has shadowed him- 
self, and so become visible ; the Eternal and Infinite 
One has emptied himself, in the expressive language of 
Paul, and become in fashion as aman. We are pil- 
grims in a wilderness. Egypt at the one extremity and 
the Promised Land at the other are equally unknown to 
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us. The Word has taken up its dwelling with us, and 
been tented in the camp, that we might know him. 
He has lived ina human life that we might see and 
know what his divine life is ; that by seeing what Jesus 
was in the little space of thirty-three years, and in the 
little province of Palestine, we might see what the Eter- 
nal One is in the infinite universe and throughout the 
everlasting ages. 

Two things are to be said respecting this doctrine of 
the historical manifestation and disclosure of God. 
First, it is nowhere said in the New Testament that 
Jesus was God. This has been sometimes said by theo- 
logical teachers in the heat of theological controversy, 
and skepticism has seized upon and taken advantage of 
the erroneous declaration: ‘‘God to walk! God to 
talk! God to write upon a little mountain! God to 
fight ! God to become man! God-man to die upon the 
cross! Ideas worthy of Punch! To invent all these 
things the last degree of rascality! To believe them the 
extreme of brutal stupidity!” So Voltaire, making his 
man of straw—though it must be confessed his oppo- 
nents have helped him to the straw—and then flinging his 
ironic missiles at it. But not so the New Testament. 
It is, in truth, unthinkable that God should be a man, 
that-God should hunger and thirst and sleep, that God 
should be sent from God and pray toGod. What the 
New Testament declares is that God was in Christ ; that 
Christ was God manifest in the flesh ; that Christ was 
the image of God and the brightness of his glory ; that 
there is one God and one mediator between God and 
man—the man Christ Jesus; that the Word which was 
with God and was God was made flesh and tabernacled 
among us. Look through the telescope; do you see 
Saturn and its rings? Yes. Oh, no! you see a re- 
flected or refracted image. If Saturn and its rings 
were where the image is they would be far too large for 
your eye to take in the vision ; Christ is the image of 
God—God brought within the compass of a human 
vision ; God manifest in the flesh. In a true sense God 
is forever manifesting himself in human lives. But 
these lives are only single colors ; in Jesus Christ all the 
colors of the spectrum are woven together into a single 
perfect ray. In others they are maimed and broken by 
the human atmosphere through which they are refract- 


ed; in him they are as clear as when they first issued 


from the sun. The noblest of human lives speak of 
God only in divers portions and in divers manners, 
broken, fragmentary, imperfect ; Christ's speech is a 
perfect word. In other lives God is a pilot, but the 
human will still holds the helm, and is slow to obey, or 
obeys not. In Christ’s life God holds the helm, and 
every movement is the movement of his perfect will. 
That God became man, this would be incredible; but 
that God should so enter into a human life, and so fill 
it with his own affluent being, that it should become 
the manifestation of himself to men, why should this 
be deemed incredible ? 

The other thing that {s to be said is that Jesus Christ 
manifests not merely the attributes or qualities of God, 
but God himself, God’s own personality. Some years 
ago a young man in the West sent me his photograph 
with a description of himself and asked me to find a 
wife for him. I declined. If he had accompanied his 
photograph with a phrenological chart, showing that in 
him conscientiousness, and reverence, and benevolence, 
and constructiveness, and comparison, and causality 
were all very large, and approbativeness, and acquisi- 
tiveness, and self-esteem, and combativeness, and 
destructiveness were all very small, I shoufd still have 
declined. For we do not love qualities but persons. 
Men may court by proxy, and marry by proxy, as kings 
have sometimes done ; but they cannot love by proxy. 
The real difference between all Socinian and Arian 
views of Christ on the one hand, and all Evangelical 
views on the other, consists in their different concep. 
tion of his character inthis regard. To the Unitarian, 
Christ is a messenger sent from God; man, angel, 
archangel, or super-archangel ; still only an ambassador. 
Entrusted, perhaps, with a divine message; endowed, 
perhaps, with divine qualities ; but still only an ambassa- 
dor. To Evangelical faith he is the manifestation of 
God himself, God is in him; he comes bringing not 
lessons froin God, not knowledge about God, but God 
himself. Both recognize the light which shines from 
him to be a divine light; but one sees in it only that 
light reflected, the other the original light. To one he 
is the moon, the sun is still unknown; to the other he 
is the sun, not in its undimmed glory and grandeur, 
which the eye could not look upon unblinded, but still 
the sun, though adumbrated and brought within the 
power of human vision. We see not a message from 
God, but God himself, though in a glass, darkly. 

Those spiritual truths which have no relation to us we 
need not care to know ; we may study them if we will, 
but it behooves us neither to be dogmatic in our asser- 
tions respecting them, nor worrled because we can 
assert nothing. It is enough for us to know those 
truths which are directly related to our spiritual life. 
We can safely what relation the 
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determine what relation they bear to us; and what the 
sacred writings are to our own souls is more important 
for us to ascertain than what the Divine Spirit was to 
the authors who wrote them. A great deal of theology 
is philosophy about the other side of the moon ; it may 
be wise deduction, it may be foolish guessing ; but it is 
of wholly secondary importance. What are the 
relations of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit to 
each other in the Godhead, it does not greatly concern 
us to know. For myself I object to speculations con- 
cerning them only when they are dogmatic, and to 
skepticism conceraing them only when it is a sneer. 
All discussion about equality and non-equality, about 
generation eternal or otherwise, about proceeding from 
the Father, or proceeding from the Father and Son, 
about Homousian and Homolousian, and all explana- 
tory phrases, such as three in substance and one in 
essence, or three Persons in one God, are meaningless 
tome. I neither believe nor disbelieve, neither accept 
nor reject them. I do not find them in the Bible; nor 
in them any help in understanding what the Bible 
means, rather some hindrance. They convey no mean- 
ing to my mind and no sustenance to my spirit. If 
others find in them either light or food, why object? 
But for those who do not, it is enough to know what 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are to human lives. That 
we must know, for on knowing that our highest, 
iruest, best life depends. If that be eclipsed, the world 
is in darkness. And that we can know, for that rela- 
tion is revealed in Scripture, and that revelation is 
attested by Christian consciousness ; the Father, the 
Infinite and Eternal Life from whom all things pro- 
ceed ; the Son, that Life manifested historically in a 
human life and an earthly sphere; the Spirit, that life 
wrought into our life and become our great Companion. 
In nature we know that there is a God; in Christ we 
know about God; in the Holy Spirit we know God him- 
self. L. A. 


ANECDOTES OF GRANT. 


ERE are two or three pleasant incidents about the 
late hero, selected from many going the rounds 
of the press: 

Mr. IL. H. Bailey, some years ago, with other friends, 
went along with the soldier on an excursion up the New 
England coast. A yacht took the party for a sail to 
Mount Desert, but a dense fog settled on the water, 
and the little craft groped its wuy through the darkness. 
After some hit-and-miss drifting, the party were hailed 
from the shores of one of the lesser islands that abound 
in the Desert region, and cordiully invited to tie up for 
the night. There was rejoicing on the rocks when the 
natives discovered that fortune had sent them the great 
hero of the war as a guest. Simple minded fishermen 
were these people who lived on the little islan:', but in 
no circle in all the world was a heartier welcome ever 
given to the famous man; and if action goes for any. 
thing, no reception with parade and loud acclaiming 
ever gave the great leader more pleasure. The best 
house on the island was put at his disposal; there was 
nothing that the open-hearted fishermen were not willing | 
to do gladly to insure his comfort. Their rude cour- 
tesy fascinated General Grant. He made no effort to 
conceal his pleasure at their kindliness. The mood of 
thoughtfulness, self-abstraction, taciturnity—the char 
acteristic trait by various men called ‘ifferent names— 
was all gone. Gravity ylelded to geniality, and rare 
good nature softened his manner. When supper had 
been eaten, the party gathered round a fireplace in the 
kitchen of the house. Grant talked of the war, of 
Vicksburg, of Chattanooga, of what the Union had suf- 
fered, and what it was destined to achieve. It was a 
clear-cut story that he told, a lucid statement of events, 
and he told it well and feelingly. Some of his auditors 
had never heard him talk before, and had the impress- 
ion, that prevailed so extensively, that his taciturnity 
was habitual, possessing some of the characteristics of 
stolidity. They sat and listened with rapt attention. 
It was two o'clock in the morning before any of them 
got to bed. 


A prominent New York clergyman, talking toa friend | | 


yesterday, paid a tribute to one feature of General 
Grant's character which will receive the indorsement of 
everybody who had close opportunities for observation. 
„J had many chances to talk with Grant,” he said, 
„and it was always a part of my plan to try to draw 
out his ideas of the inside history of the war. Lalways 
no'iced, and noticed to admire, the singular justice, 
almost judicial fairness, with which he treated every 
other man’s performance, and the extreme modesty and 
moderation with which he ever spoke of his own part in 
the great conflict. It was as if he had been simply an 
inspector of the campaigns and was acting only asa 
matter-of-fact reporter of what he said. 

„J also remember a dinner at Delmonico’s where 
Graot was present and showed pretty plainly some of 
the stuff that was in him,” said the same clergyman. 

„A well-known man about town’ who happened to 
be present had fired himself up into new courage and 
new wit by looking overmuch upon the winecup, Hig 
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inner nature began to show its real colors, and he in- 
sisted on trying to entertain General Grant with a choice 
collection of stories that would have won him immor- 
tality in Hester Street. Grant showed his impatience in 
all the ways that politeness could suggest ; the vender of 
the cheap stories took no hint. Finally he turned directly 
to the General and began to spin off another and a more 
objectionable yarn. His innuendoes jarred so upon the 
ears of his listener that finally sufferance was exhausted, 
and in the very middle of the fragrant recitation Gen- 
eral Grant arose, and with a glance flery and withering, 
turned to the other gentlemen about him, ignoring the 
story-teller wholly, and said, ‘You will excuse me.’ 
Moving away he was soon seated in the further end of 
the room, whither the greater part of the rest of the party 
followed pretty promptly. It was a galling rebuke, 
and in more than one way I have noticed since that the 
humbled vulgarian has tried to satisfy wounded pride 
by assaults on the soldier. 

1 know other instances where Grant showed this 
same aversion to everything questionable in conver- 
sational tone. He was a man of the purest personal 
morals, hating profanity, never caught in rude stories, 
and frowning upon the very shadow of obscenity.” 
General Grant, however, had a full appreciation of a 
good story ora well-turned joke. All that he asked was 
that it should be healthful and honest and clean.” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By HLX CAMPBELL. 
XXIII. 


AM thinking over a very singular proposition,” 

Mrs. Herndon said, as Dr. Strothers entered the 
library, “‘ and Iam glad you have come, for I want 
your opinion about it.” 

Dr. Strothers seated himself silently and looked at 
her. He was hardly the confidant she would choose re- 
garding a marriage proposition, but the word had given 
him a distinct shock, and its effect was perceptible. 

“You have been working very hard,” Mrs. Herndon 
sald, suddenly. ‘‘I ought to have noticed it at once. 
You are really pale.” 

The room is warm and I have been walking fast.” 

In that case you should be flushed.” 

It is nothing in any case,” he said. 
about this—proposition.” 

It is Mr. Featherstone—and you have seen him 
tao,” she interrupted herself as his face changed. “I 
wonder if he has been talking to you about it. He was 
profoundly interested in all I told him about Meg and 
Lessing. He had gone to Lessing’s to leave an order, 
and fell into conversation with him. He wants that the 
Ultimates should meet here the first week in December 
—their second meeting—and that I should have Lessing 
here. Lessing and Herbert Longshore, and perhaps 
even Heilbrun. He fancies that an interest may be 
aroused in practical questions, and thus Mr. Chichester 
Kirk’s theories of decoration be allowed to slumber this 
winter. For my own part, you know, I had sald good 
by to the Ultimates, and I cannot in the least feel sure 
if it is worth while to briog such allen elements to- 
gether. Indeed, to have Lessing hurt would seem to me 
almost a profaning of the mysteries.” 

Dr. Strothers pondered a moment. 

“It will do no harm. It may do a deal of good,” he 
said, presently. I would have them here by all 
means. By that time your cousins will be here again, 
will they not? It will interest Miss Marcia.” 

“They will come a day or two before Christmas. 
You have an expectant air, and are still holding your 
hat. What is it? The Mission? Tour Jerry will be- 
gin to think you one of his converts. Is this the third 
and last time of asking?“ 

“I wish it were,” Dr. Strothers said, under his 
breath, but she had caught the words, and colored 
high. 

I will go,” she said, after an instant’s hesitation, as 
if to go were a safer course than to remain in the quiet 
library, and she left the room. 

'm a fool! a double-twisted, ridiculous fool!“ Dr. 
Strothers said, as he marched up and down, and he was 
still pronouncing like judgments upon himself when she 
returned 


No tell me 


Then you have really come to have faith in this man 
and his methods?“ she askerl, as they walked over to th 
** Elevated ” station. 

Full faith in the man, and faith in his methods 
for the class he deals with. It is only another applica- 
tion of this law of love as a working force for the world. 
Neither: you nor I are obliged to believe in the Christ 
that he presents. We know the Father, and this son of 
man whom they call Son of God has no office save as 
he shows the love of the Father. But for these men, 
sunk in every form of sin, embruted, sodden, there is 
no other redemption. Ethical methods are useless. 
The Christ who died for love of man is the only power 
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It is the same spirit at work. Don't look at it with any 
prejudice, but take whatever comes naturally. I shall 
be curious to know what impression remains.“ 

„A mixture of comedy and tragedy, judging from 
the specimens you offered us last summer,” Mrs, 
Herndon said, as they left the car and passed under the 
great pier of the East River Bridge. She drew nearer 
her companion rs sounds of dance and fiddle and coarse 
merriment sounded from the houses opposite the Mis- 
sion, which they had reached in but a moment’s walk. 
The meeting had not opened formally, but the men were 
singing the bymn best beloved of all the little collec- 
ton 

„% We're going home, no more to roam; 
No more to sin and sorrow,“ 
and as head and feet accented the rhythm the visitors 
took places part way up the aisle. 

‘Properly, you should be taken to the platform with 
the other visitors ; but in that case you could not watch 
Jerry’s face,” Dr. Strothers whispered. ‘‘ There he 
comes, and that is his wife with him.” 

Mrs Herndon’s eyes were fixed on the pair, turning 
at last from McAuley, who had seated himself quietly 
in the arm-chair facing the audience and taken the 
hymn book a man held out, and resting on the woman 
who had entered with bim, and whose wide tender 
gray eyes, and sweet, serious face framed in the close 
bonnet, might have belovged to some Quaker preacher or 
Sister of Mercy. The man could have uo such stuff in 
him, and again she looked at the powerful, long- 
limbed figure—the broad shoulders and great hands, the 
head, with its retreating forehead, deep-set eyes, and 
projecting nose, the wide mouth and feeble chin. 

‘ Plainly he is from the slums,” she thought; but 
this woman can have known them only as he dragged 
her there,” aud she watched her with always increasing 
interest. The meeting had begun as she looked and 
wondered. She knew the order, for Dr. Strothers bad 
described it more than once, giving renderings of the 
different speakers. McAuley rose slowly when the 
reading ended, straightened his long limbs, and looked 
about, a keen, sagacious, yet gentle look, into which 
there came a glint of humor as some sudden thought 
struck him. What hesaid hardly varied from the form 
which Dr Strothers had given them on the piazza at 
Foxgrove, but about that had been a sense of unreality, 
while for this no such thought was possible. The man 
was tremendously in earnest, and as he spoke the face 
lighted, the deep set eyes glowed, and a smile inex- 
pressibly sweet and tender glorified the coarse features. 
There was even a certain distinction in the quiet, un- 
conscious bearing. It was easy to see that he would be 
master here, easy to guess what power bad drawn the 
woman, but as he ended, with his call for testimonies— 
„Come, now—no spinning; knock off both ends and 
gise us the middle“ — Margaret looked with ineredulity 
too deep for words at the wife, who bad stepped forward 
quietly, and spoke now ina voice sweet and tender as 
her face : 

„What he says I might say too. I’ve been through 
it all. and jn my worst drunken fite—and 1 drank all 
the time—there was a power that could save me even 
theo. I was so lost and far down I don't want to think 
of it. I couldn't speak of it if I didn’t mean you should 
know that this dear, tender Saviour goes seeking that 
which is lost. He found me, and to-day all I want in 
the world is to make everyone know his power, and 
have the prace and comfort I have every hour of my 
life. There's many of you here can say the same.“ 

Two or three rose at once, but gave way toa woman, 
who stretched out her arms as if she would embrace 
them all; a rotund little figure wrapped in a blanket 
shawl. The face was Jewish, and the words came in 
strong accent of the German Jew: 

“I bless Gott dat ever I come here. Oh, my tear 
friends, how vill I tell you how vicked I vas! 80 
vicked! I schvear, and tell lies, und haf such a dem 
per, I trow de disbes at mine husband when he come to 
eat. And I hated Christians. I say dey should be 
killed, efery one. I would hurt demif I could. One 
time a Bible reader is come and gif me ein Bible. 
When I see dat New Testament I am mad, und 1 
schvear. I begin den mit my fingers, and efery day I 
pinch out de name of Jesus. It take a good vhile. 
Efery day I must read so as to see de name of Jesus, an’ 
efery day I pinch him out. Den, at last it is all out 
and I am glad, and I show eferybody and I laugh. 
Oh, vhat shame it makes me now to see dat Bible so ! 
Den my husband is run away an’ leaf me an’ de five 
children, an’ dere is not work enough, an’ we go hun- 
gry. I vas in such drouble! And one day mine neigh- 
bor comes and she say: ‘Come mit me; I go to a nice 
place.’ All de time I remember some words I read 
in dat Testament, an’ dey sticks to me. So I come, but 
l say, I »m a Jew; I like not to come.“ Dere vasa 
man, au’ he say he be a Jew too, an’ I could shpit on 
him ; but den I begins to gry, I feels so queer, an’ den 
some one say: ‘Come, it von't hurt you to be prayed 
for, but I say, Got avay mit you; I will not.’ But 
I keep comin’. It is good, and at last I did understand, 


an’ I pray an’ beg eferybody pray. Oh, my sins are so 
big! How shall I lose dose sin? I vant to lose dem. 
I want to love Jesus! I keep praying, an’ in von day 
dey are all gone! Oh, I am so happy! You will not 
believe. I do not even want to schvear any more; no, 
not any more. I do not even vant to holler an’ be mad ; 
no, not any more. I do not vant to tell lies; no, not 
any more. Gott is so goot to me. And it is a goot 
vhlle; oh, along vhile! It is two year. I could not 
be vicked any more. Oh, pray for me and help me to 
be good! 

The heavy face was radiant as she sat down, wiping 
away the tears, and turned toward a haggard-looking 
man of perhaps thirty-five, who had sprung to his feet. 

There's nobody in a bigger hurry to tell their story 
than me,” he said. An’ it always begins the same way 
—God bless the Water Street Mission! I was a drunk- 
ard, the worst kind. My children would a' starved 
but for the neighbors—four children, an’ barely rags to 
cover ’em, an’ them an’ me wife barefoot in the cold 
winter weather. I'd been on a spree a fortnight whin I 
come in here to hear a song. A man that’s here to- 
night invited me in to hear a song, an’ whin I went out 
I hated that man fit to crack hie head for him. But 
somehow I come back an’ kept a-comin’. God's sperrit 
followed me up close an’ tight. Then I moved, an’ me 
wife says: ‘You'd better stay where you are. Folks 
know you here, but, if you go anywhere else, they'll all 
be pointin’ at your naked young ones.’ I felt bad. I 
says: ‘I'm goin’ to the devil in this rum-hole, an’ I 
won't stay no longer.’ I went to a new place, but 
spreed worse’n ever. At last I give in. I went up to 
that bench an’ knelt down, a dirty, nasty drunkard, an’ 
prayed to be made clean. That was ten months ago. 
To-night I am clean. My childrens’ got decent clothes 
an’ a bed—the first bed in their lives! I met a man as 
I come along that used to sell me whisky. ‘ Hallo, 
Sam! says he; you've turned soft. Jerry McAuley on 
the brain!“ Ves,“ says I. I suppose it is soft to keep 
my money to feed my own children instead o feedin’ 
yours.’ Oh, dry up!’ says he, an’ went off. I've run 
over the minute. I ax your pardon all round.” 

„ tell you,” said a small, alert man, who had been 
standing waiting for his turn, I've got plenty to say, 
an’ no mind to keep back a word of it, if I had time for 
the whole, which there ain’t. What I’m goin’ to say 
is, tobacco was my stumblin’-block. Jerry’s right, 
every time, when he says we'd all better give it up. 
There I was, after I was converted, knocked off liquor, 
but held on like a barnacle to my tobacco. Chew an’ 
smoke, smoke an’ chew, an’ then spit! Why, you'd 
think I'd a pond o' spit in me the way it squirted! An’ 
that thirsty! Drink the river dry an’ neve: know I'd 
had enough. But I knew it was a nasty habit. I got 
sick o’ workin’, standin’ in a puddle o' tobacco juice, 
an I tried to stop. Couldn't stop. Knocked off an’ 
begun agin worse’n ever. Then I prayed, an’ got you 
all to pray; an’ it was like drawin’ teeth, but the Lord 
took away the appetite, for I went down to the dock 
an’ chucked in my tobacco, pipe an’ all, an’ from that 
hour to this—two year an’ more—I hain't touched It. 
Glory be to God, he saves from all them sins. I’ve got 
enough now to keep me busy, but I hain’t no more 
trouble from tobacco.” 

Ik heaven had cost me five dollars I couldn't a got 
there,” said a young man with twinkling blue eyes, and 
a face very red with embarrassment, but very deter- 
mined to speak out. I was that ragged an old-clothes 
man woulun't a' bid on me; no, nor a rag-picker taken 
me up on his hook; but here I am. Oh, I tell ye, any- 
body can be saved. I said I couldn't; I was too far 
gone ; but here I am, clean an’ decent, an’ good clothes, 
too. There's some here that think they can't be saved. 
You can. Jesus took hold o' me an’ dragged me out, 
an’ he'll drag you. Reach out your hand an’ see if he 
won't.” 

‘You may be dead certain o' that,” said another 
voice, a slender, delicate young man, who looked hardly 
more than a lad. There's plenty here know how I 
came in here eleven months ago, the wretchedest man 
ever you see. It wasn’t for want of money, either. I 
had $300 in my pocket. This was what the matter 
was: I was dead sick of sin, an’ I didn't know how to 
stop. I was sent up to Sing Sing when I wasn’t but 
seventeen, for a burglary, an’ I'd just come out from a 
seven years’ term. I was one o' the tough cases, an’ 
I'd been punished till I was that ugly I'd a' killed them 
keepers with a good will. I cracked a place not long 
after I come out, an’ this money was from that; but I 
didn’t want to run any more risks, an’ I come down to 
Jerry to see if he thought there’d be a chance for honest 
work. I couldn’t get it alone. Oh, how my heart 
ached, I was so tired o being knocked round. I'd 
been on the street since I was four years old, all owin’ 
to drink in the family—father and mother an’ all. I 
hadn’t never drunk, I hated it so, smell an’ all; but I'd 
done everything else. Jerry asked me to kneel down, 
an’ prayed I might be honest, but it wasn’t till that 
stolen money was gone, aud I stood up and confessed 
right here what Id ‘been, an’ told you what I meant to 


try to be, that I got peace. God knows I was honest, 
an’ Jesus saved me then, an’ to-day there ain't a happier 
man in New York. I’ve gota good home—the first I 
ever had, an’ I’m that full o' thankfulness, day an’ 
night, I can’t keep still hardly.” 

Experiences followed fast, a verse of a hymn sung 
now and then, but the story the same forall. Drunk- 
ards, gamblers, thieves, prostitutes, bearing small trace 
of the wretched lives far behind them. Peace, quiet 
content, bubbling-over happiness, were in the faces, 
and the ragged wretches near the door, who had 
dropped in one by one, listened with wondering intent- 
ness. Long ago Mrs. Herndon had forgotten to be crit- 
ical, and watched with absorbed eagerness for what 
might come next. McAuley had risen and looked 
down to the door. 

„There's men here to-night,” he said, ‘‘that mind 
me more than ever of the mean, miserable rag-bag of a 
man that I was eleven years ago. I hadn’t a home nor 
a friend. I was down in the mud an’ not a soul to care till 
this blessed Jesus picked me up. You men, your hearts 
ache the way mine did. You'd turn round if you knew 
Low. Don’t you know Jesus is waitin’ for every one o 
you? Oh, won’t you come up here an’ be prayed for ?” 

One after another they came up slowly and reluc- 
tantly. The people had risen and were singing. This 
loving Saviour stands patiently,” and the refrain sounded 
full and clear : 

Calling now to thee, prodigal, 
Calling now to thee ; 
Thou hast wandered far away, 
But he’s calling now to thee.“ 

There was silence. Some invisible presence seemed 
to hover over them as McAuley sald low: 

Let these poor souls pray for themselves,” and one of 
the roughest looking of the men burst into tears and 
sobbed, 

„Oh, Jesus, you know all about it. I'm sick of my 
sins. I want to be decent. You can help me. Oh, 
don’t let me get into the mud again! 

Seven men, straight from the slums! Could any 
power redeem them from the miserable years, the brut- 
ish lives, the rags, the foulness of soul and body? Yet 
this man who bent over them, his face glorified with the 
love that filled it, had known it all, and by the power of 
that knowledge drew them on. No tenderer soul had 
ever looked on human pain, and as one by one the men 
told low what they had resolved, there was only a 
murmured ‘‘ Thank God” from those who suffered like 
them. Tears flowed unheeded as she listened, nor had 
the spell passed when the meeting ended and McAuley 
came toward them, putting out his hand with a ques- 
tioning look. 

It's Mrs. Herndon, who has been Meg’s friend,” Dr. 
Strothers sald, and McAuley shook his head. 

Then you're one I'm to go for,” he said smiling, but 
with a reproachful look. ‘‘If you'd had love strong in 
you for Him who saves, you couldn’t have let her go 
without tellin’ her. Come here oftener, an maybe you'll 
get to see what it means. I'll not blame you, for may- 
be you've had no one to say it to you. There's plenty 
of up-town sinuers that know no more than the man out 
o’ the gutter dowa here, though it’s hard to see how it 
can be. Will you come agaia ?” 

It was impossible to take offense, and equally impos- 
sible not to say, Yes, surely,” with something of the 
heartiness of the invitation. She was silent as they 
passed slowly out, the men pausing at the door to shake 
hands with Mrs. McAuley, who had taken her place 
there, and was listening to one and another bit of confi- 
dence. Mrs. Herndon took the extended hand and 
looked at her earnestly. 

1 want to understand,” she said, ‘‘how it is that 
these terrible lives have left no trace. 

Because the Lord wipes out the lines,” was the in- 
stant answer. Come often enough to watch these 
poor souls that went up for prayers to-night, and you'll 
see them go. When they have loved long enough there 
wou’t be one left. He wouldn't believe either,” he 
added, turning to Dr. Strothers, but he’s been here 
so much he is beginning to now. He'll be one of us in 
the Lord’s time.” 

I am one of you now.” 

“Ah, but in your own way; an’ a good way, that 
seems so much like the Lord's that it deceives your own 
self. But you don’t believe the best thing of all, an’ it’s 
got to come to you. It will, too. You're the Lord's 
own, and his hand is on you.” 

It is because I believe in the best thing of all’ that 
I come at all,” Dr. Strothers said, as they passed out and 
went toward the station. Is it like what I told you!“ 

Ves, but far more real. I could not have believed 
that it could all seem so simple and natural to me. 
Impossible of course for a higher type. No one could 
turn out their inmost self in public who had not lived 
in public, but for them it seems the only way. And 
what stories ! Do you suppose there are—thsre must be, 
frauds amongst them ?” 

Here and there, but an astonishingly small propor- 
tion. McAuley’s insight and instinct are like a light- 
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ning flash; a fraud has no chance. You will want to go 
n? 

* certainly; though, as I think of it, it might 

becorre monotonous after a time.” 

„J thought so, but it does not; partly because there 
are always fresh cases, and so fresh experiences, and 
partly because McAuley himself is always surprising 
you with some flash of wit or unexpected turn of 
thought. I was very curious to know if this business 
of saving went any fartherthan the emotional crisis you 
saw to-night, and if they held on and were turned into 
decent citizens. There is no question about it. They 
are made over. I have been watching one or two 
emerge, from rags and filth and the horrors of these 
rum-holes and the tenements over them, into order and 
cleanliness and a fair show of comfort. He has the 
secret of reform.” 

But does it go any farther than a clutch at personal 
salvation? Do you suppose, for instance, that any of 
them could understand Lessing’s work; or realize his 
self-sacrifice or his hopes ?” 

“ Hardly, for the most of them. McAuley could, up 
to a certain point, but would consider it vitiated by his 
want of faith in certain dogmas. I have talked with 
him of this question of labor and wages, and he sums it 
up in his own fashion. If the man that hires is a real 
Christian, out an’ out, he says, and the man that’s hired 
is another, there'll be no fight. The boss Il want to pay 
fair an’ give a chance, an’ the workman will see 
that there's no shirking. Convert em all, an’ you'll see 
no more strikes nor bother. It is Lessing's principle 
in another form. To love your brother man will mean 
justice, and till love comes to its own, injustice sits on 
the throne. They are nearer than they think.” 

The train had been delayed, and as they stood on the 
platform, the great pler rising shadowy and grim before 
them, a woman’s sharp scream arose above the jingle of 
pianos and squeak of fiddles, sounding out shrilly, again 
and again. A policeman moved leisurely down the 
street, and pushed aside the crowd gathered in front of 
the house, too well used to such summons to consider 
haste of any importance, and Mrs. Herndon shuddered 
as she entered the car. 

‘* How is it that the decent ones are content to stay 
among such horrors ?” she sald. 

They were born among them, to begin with, and 
now, though they know something better, they live here 
as McAuley does, to save as many as they can. It is 
a saving from hell, but not the hell that he has in 
mind. This is where Meg spent those first years. She 
is as much « miracle as McAuley’s wife—another proof 
that whatever grip heredity may have, it can be per- 
suaded to relax it. McAuley has a theory based on his 
own rendering of the word, ‘ The truth shall make 
you free.’ He insists that this is not as ministers have 
it, the general truth of the New Testament revelation, 
but such truth as you heard to-night. ‘ The Judgment 
Day won't give you much chance o’ coverin’ up. It Il 
be plain enough then, what you've been. Now you 
make a clean breast of it right here. Tell the meanest 
thing there is, an’ don’t you hold back a word, an’ the 
truth shall make you free! Your chains are knocked 
off, that minute you own up, an’ the doors open for 
peace to come in.’ There is common sense in it, isn’t 
there? Iam beginning to believe that nothing is im- 
possible.” 

Mrs. Herndon’s attention had evidently wandered, 
and she met his cyes with a look over which he pon- 
dered, and which remained with him long after they had 
said good-night. 

“Nothing impossible?” she had repeated vaguely, 
and then roused. ‘‘ Thatis a comfortable theory, but in 
spite of it, there are oue or two things that remain so.” 

She hesitated as her foot touched the stairs, then went 
into the library. 

„shall want you to take this letter out to the box as 
soon as it is written,” she said to Simmons, ard she 
sighed with relief as she handed him presently the 
hurried lines which read : 


“If you can come to me at once, dear cousin Marcia, it 
will be the greatest favor I can ask. For many reasons it 
is not best for me to be here alone, and there is no one 1 
want so much as you. Arrange if possible to be here this 
Week. 

A singular fatality attended all Dr. Strothers’ visits that 
week. He had grown accustomed to running in almost 
at will, and as Simmons said regretfully day after day, 
Mies Margaret done gone out, sir, he began to won- 
der if it were not deliberate plan rather than accidental 
happening. Perhaps he deserved it, and if she meant 
him to understand that his presence was unnecessary, 
and the hopes that lately he had hardly sought to con- 
ceal presumptuous, this might be for both the easiest 
method of emphasizing the fact. On Monday evening 
they had gone to the Mission, and on Friday Herbert 
Longshore ran into the office, on his way down town, 
to say that they were all going to hear the new light 
that evening, and koped that Dr. Strothers would dine 
with them and make one of the party. | 

With pleasure,” Dr. Strothers said eagerly, and then 


wished the words unsaid. He had made up his mind 
what words their next interview must hold, and, till 
these words were spoken, to see her with others would 
mean only fresh addition to the uncertainty that tor- 
mented him. Saturday ended the year since Mr. Hern- 
don’s fate had been definitely decided and gave him the 
right to speak which he had heretofore denied himself. 
It was impossible but that she knew his thought, and 
there had been moments when it seemed certain that 
time would make it not unwelcome, but now repulse 
was quite as possible as consent. But he could take 
nothing for granted. There must be full speech between 
them ; understanding as absolute as words had power to 
give, and, if she had put love out of her life, at least 
such friendship as had been theirs from the beginning. 
A miserable restlessness dominated him, in spite of 
resolution, forcing him into uneasy retrospect ; a sum- 
ming up of looks and words and tones; a conviction that 
he had filled them with a meaning born of his own 
desire, and that mere kindliness and a faith to old mem- 
orles had been her sole reason for such friendsh!p as she 
had shown. A patient detained him at the last moment, 
and he had sent up Michael with a message of regret. 
saying that he would join them later in the evening if 
possible. A sudden summons prevented this, and he 
was absorbed that night ani for many hours the next 
day in one of the sharpest struggles with death that his 
experience had brought him, turning away at last 
triumphant, but well-nigh as exhausted as the man who 
lay there, pallid and speechless, bub with returning life 
in his eyes. He had neglected every one else, and after 
a bath and a few minutes’ rest hastened to make his 
round of visits. This evening must settle the torment- 
ing question, but he forced himself to the work of the 
hour, congratulating himself that no blunder had 
resulted from the distracted mind, unsuspected behind 
the quiet face. The house was lighted more than usual 
as he crossed the Square. Possibly the Longshores were 
there, for Sallie was not content if a day passed without 
meeting. Shehad been ordered to keep early hours and 
he could easily outstay her, and he set his lips firmly as 
he resolved that no combination of circumstances should 
balk him. Simmons’s face beamed as he opened the 
door. 

It's ole times come agin,” he sald. Dey’il be 
powerful glad to see you, sir. It’s the old ladies’ done 
come dis yer afternoon, when I wasn’t lookin’ for em 
no how. In de Hbrerry, sir, same’s ever.” 

Miss Erminia rushed forward ecstatically as he entered. 

Now. this is truly delightful,” she sad. The first 
one to come ; and you didn’t expect us so soon, did you ? 
If Margaret hadn't insisted so we should have waited a 
week, but the child could not stand it here alone, and 
just begged and prayed us to come straight on. Such 
changes! To think of Meg! and Miss Erminia con- 
tinued to flutter and pour out a flood of opinious and 
conjectures as Miss Marcia cane forward. She had 
aged perceptibly, and Dr. Strothers looked at her with 
a sudden sense that she was really an old lady and frailer 
than he had thought. She was his friend, and if neces- 
sary he would tell her the whole and enlist her in his 
service, and he turned with a sense almost of indigna- 
tion toward Margaret, whose eyes were bright and whose 
expression indicated a sense of safety as wel! astriumph. 
Very evidently he must walt, but Lis will became even 
stronger as he saw the settled purpose to give him no 
opening. The ‘‘ masterful look,” Miss Biggs had com- 
mented upon was in his eyes, but he chatted on, listen- 
ing at last to her report of the evening before, and smil- 
ing at Miss Marcia’s disturbed look. 

„My dear Margaret !” she said, you can’t mean that 
you really take any pleasure in this ranting Methodism.” 

‘* You shall go yourself, Cousin Marcia, and be con- 
verted on the spot—not to Methodism, or any other ism, 
but to faith in the man.” 

Miss Marcia listened incredulously, privately affirming 
her fixed resolution not to be led into strange paths, but 
Miss Erminia hailed with delight the possibilities of a 
new sensation, and nodded with satisfaction as her ques- 
tions revealed the fact that nothing could be more un- 
pleasant than the location, or more objectionable than the 
people who inhabited it. 

Ik it had not been impossible I should say that I saw 
Meg there last night,” Mrs. Herndon said, as toward the 
end of the evening Dr. Strothers crossed the room and 
stood by her. 

„Meg! he said, for the moment turned aside from 
his intention. It is impossible now, I should say. I 
want you—” 

Mrs. Herndon had moved away even as he spoke, to 
slip a cushion behind Miss Marcia’s back, and after a 
moment or two of waiting, he bade them good night, 
and went away drearily. It was plain enough that she 
meant to give him no chance, but chance should come ; 
and he went moodily to bed, to dream that he had been 
appointed surgeon to a North Pole expedition, and that 
from the first iceberg they encountered looked out the 
face of Mrs. Herndon, serene and triumphant, her 
fortress no colder than her heart. Through many forms 
the same face led him on, always eluding and ways 


with the same serene smile, and he woke, with the eyes 
still before him, and a determination to make them hold 
another look, if words of his had power to bring it. She 
was no less cordial, but she was never alone, and though 
tempted sometimes to write, he had resolved that speech 
alone should answer him, and watched with an eager 
persistency for any shadow of opening. December had 
come. The evening for the meeting of the Ultimates 
was near at hand. Mr. Featherstone had spent more 
than one hour in the office questioning his modes of 
thcught, listening gravely to his experience at the Mis- 
sion, and looking at him witha certain wonder as the 
talks ended. 

Lou have a curiously universal sympathy,’ he said 
one day. I sympathize theoretically, and now and 
then in my life have been deeply moved, as you know, 
by causes. But it is the cause, not the individual, that 
stirs me, and all this personal misery and personal ex- 
perience has even a revolting side. I should have had 
your mental make-up to hold my people, and to know 
real living : and because I had not—because the imper- 
sonal is always nearer than the personal—I have failed. 
Well, I transfer what of my mission is transferable to 
you and your clan, and when I am gone you shall tell 
me how it speeds.” 

He smiled, with the look he always wore for the 
youog man who might have been his son, and who 
talked with him and had come to know him as a son 
might have done, and sighed as he turned away. Each 
day it was plainer that rest must soon be had, and his 
decision was now clear and definite. With the passing 
of the Old Year he too would vanish from this busy 
world that had found no meaning in his message. His 
passage was engaged ; his preparations for long absence 
proceeding swiftly ; but there should be no formal fare- 
wells. He would preach his last sermon with no hint 
that it wes his last, and slip away with only a word for 


the few who had meant something in his life. Even 


they had found no stay in him, and had turned to other 
sources. His hair was whitening fast in these latter days, 
in which he came and went and made nosign. Only 
his wife knew the terrible restlessness that held him at 
its will, driving away sleep, and making food impossi- 
ble, and she watched him with sad eyes, knowing that 
small hope lay even in the enforced banishment. 

This meeting of the Ultimates he dwelt upon contin- 
ually. They were the flower of his people, the best 
result of these years of painful effort. If, in the pres- 
ence of a life and thought that held a help for humanity 
beyond any speculation of his, they were moved to ac- 
ceptance, to desire for like action, his work would not 
have been in vain, nor woull he pronounce it vain till 
his own eyes had seen in theirs what verdict the end 
must hold. He sat hour after hour, his head bowed 
upon his breast, and his slender fingers beating reatlesaly 
on the arms of his chair. Too late to begin again, and 
no conviction strong enough to make another beginning 
possible, even were it not too late. 

“ His vitality is lowering daily,” Dr. Strothers sald, 
warningly. ‘“‘ You must keep up his strength and divert 
his mind ae far as possible.” 

I think sometimes he will die before the time comes 
that he can go,” his wife said. She too had grown old 
perceptibly, and the gentle, indifferent face showed 
sharp lines of anxiety. There were tears in her eyes as 
she looked at Dr. Strothers’ troubled face. 

Doctor, if he must, let it be at home, Don’t send 
him away to dle at sea.” 

Ile need not; he could rally now, if he would,” Dr. 
Strothers sald. ‘‘ Thus far he must be his own physi- 
clan. If he will not help himself I cannot help him. 

Mrs. Featherstone sighed hopelessly. 

“If 1 could rouse him,” she said, and then turned 
away. 

Ik you die now Suicide’ will be the only verdict,” 
Dr. Strothers had said as he left him that afternoon. 
Vou can live if you will, but you are deliberately let 
ting life slip away. It is not possible that you are will. 
ing to allow such ending. Rouse yourself, and remem- 
ber that only for one cause may a man throw away his 
life.” 

It is not worth even a throw, was the listless reply. 
Let it slip as it will.“ 

He roused himself at the groan which came from Dr. 
Strothers. 

Tou are taking it more hardly than I,” he said. 
„Don't. It is not worth a groan.” 

I would give some share of my own life to make 
you see the truth as I do,” the young man said, with an 
earnestness 30 intense that the elder one looked at him 
with a half wonder, ending in sudden resolution. 

Lou shall not feel that I have died on your hands in 
spite of you,” he said, with a melancholy smile. “I 
can live, and I will; at least till the water is between 
us. ” 

„And after,” Dr. Strothers said; but he shook his 
head. 

„Glve me something to fight for, he said, ‘‘and it 

t be. So far I have fought the wind, and my 
is gone.” 


— — 
| 
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HEALTHFUL FOOD FOR SUMMER.’ 


By Marra PARLOA. 
II. 


LTHOUGH the markets teem with meats, fish, 
vegetables, and fruit, the thought of what shall 
be eaten is never less agreeable than in these hot months. 
To keep health and strength one must have warm food, 
and there should be at least a small amount of fresh 
meat. Salted meats, like cold tongue, ham, corned 
beef, etc., are easily prepared and are liked by most 
people, yet are not so nutritious or digestible as fresh 
meats. The latter should be cooked in the simplest 
ways. In almost all cases meat, fish, and vegetables are 
much more digestible when freshly cooked than when 
warmed over. When one gets tired of broiled, boiled, 
and roasted meats, simple stews, ragouts, fricasssees 
should be tried. Here are a few rules for dishes of that 
class : 

Brown FRICASSEE OF VEAL.—For six persons use 
enough very thin slices from a leg of veal to weigh two 
pounds and a half, one-quarter of a pound of salt pork, 
two large table-spoonfuls of flour, one pint of water, 
and salt and pepper in such quantities as may be needed 
to suit individual tastes. Cut the pork into thin slices, 
and fry slowly until crisp and brown. Season the veal 
well with salt and pepper, and, after taking the pork 
from the frying-pan, lay the meat in the hot fat. Cook 
until it has a rich brown color on both sides; then re- 
move it and add the flour to the fat remainiog in the 
pan. Stir the flour until it becomes very brown; then 
gradually add the cold water. Season the gravy with 
salt and pepper, and, as soon as it boils up, return the 
veal to the frying-pan and simmer for twenty-five min- 
utes. This is a most savory way of cooking veal, and 
the lower and cheaper part of the leg may be used for 
the dish. 

Racout or Mutrron.—For six persons use three pounds 
of the shoulder of mutton, a carrot, a turnip, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion, one quart of potatoes, 
measured after being pared, and cut into half-inch cubes, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, three of butter, three pints 
of boiling water, and enough salt and pepper to season 
the dish well. Cut most of the fat from the meat, and 
then cut the meat into small pieces. Season, and roll in 
flour. After putting the butter into a frying-pan put in 
also all the vegetables, except the potatoes, cut fine. 
Cook slowly for five minutes and then add the meat. 
Stir the contents of the pan over a hot fire until they ac- 
quire a golden brown color ; then turn into a large stew- 
pan and pour the boiling water over them, reserving a 
little, however, with which to wash off any part of the 
mixture which may cling to the frying-pan. Cook gen- 
tly for an hour and a half. At the end of that time 
season well with salt and pepper, and add the potatoes. 
With half an hour’s further cooking the dish will be 
finished. 

For breakfast it is best to have some kind of coarse 
bread, mush made from some one of the many grains, 
and fresh fruit. Eggs, fish, or some kind of light meat, 
should, of course, form a part of the breakfast of 
every man or woman who works. This is the meal at 
which one must guard against the inclination not to eat 
much, because it is necessary to offset with a fresh 
supply of nutriment the waste of mental and physical 
strength which takes place before the time for the sec- 
ond meal of the day. Too many people do not take 
enough food to furnish power for immediate hard work, 
not to speak of repairing the gradual waste of the sys- 
tem. It is easy te get in the way of thinking that a cup 
of coffee and slice of toast are sufficient for a breakfast, 
but it is difficult afterward to get into the habit of eating 
more nutritious food. Improper cooking isthe secret of 
much of the indifference to the value of mush made of 
coarse cereals. Many of these prepared grains are ac- 
companied with directions which are unfit to be fol- 
lowed. Housekeepers who rely upon the receipts 
printed on the wrappers are often considerably disap- 
pointed because the time stated for cooking the grain is 
frequently only about one-fourth long enough. Steamed 
oatmeal is said to cook in ten minutess whereas it really 
requires half an hour; common oatmeal ought to be 
cooked for two hours ; corn-meal mush should have at 
least an hour's cooking better two hours; and hominy 


needs to simmer for an hour. Healthful and palatable 


mushes may be made from rye meal and graham, as well 
as from the articles already mentioned. Among the 
coarse breads which may be commended are corn bread 
and muffins, and rye bread and muffins. If eaten warm, 
bread made with baking-powder or soda and cream of- 
tartar is more digestible than that made with yeast ; but 
if eaten cold, the reverse is true. H should 
remember that folk tire of one kind of bread, if it be 
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served constantly, as well as they tire of other articles of 
food. Variety is essential. 

Here is a good rule for Murrins : Mix thoroughly in a 
sieve, and then rub through it, a pint of meal—graham, 
rye, or Indian—a pint of wheat flour, one-fourth of a 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of soda, and two of cream of tartar; or these last two 
ingredients may be omitted, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder being substituted. Beat two eggs until very 
light, and add a generous pint of milk to them (half 
milk and half water will answer). Pour this liquid upon 
the sifted dry mixture, and beat rapidly for a minute. 
Now add a tablespoonful of melted butter, and pour the 
latter into a dozen well-buttered muffin-pans. Bakeina 
moderate oven for half an hour. 

In the summer the dishes for dessert should be light, 
and, when possible, cold. Eggs and milk form the 
foundatiin for many a delicate and delicious dessert. 
In custards they are combined with cooked rice, jellies, 
etc. As baked, steamed, or soft custard they are suffi- 
cient in themselves for a summer dish. Tapioca, prop- 


erly cooked, helps to produce a number of nice desserts. 


A SiurLx Sort Cusranb.— This is very plain and 
light, and it may be used as a sauce with many pud- 
dings. For a quart of custard there will be required a 
quart of milk, half a teacupful of sugar, four eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of arrow root, one fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one teaspoonful of some kind of extract 
—vanilla is recommended. Put a pint anda half of 
the milk on the stqye in a double boiler. Mix the 
arrow root with a gill of the cold milk ; and after stir- 
ring this mixture into the hot milk, cook for ten min- 
utes. Beat the eggs, sugar and salt together, and add 
the remaining cold milk. When the arrow root has 
cooked for ten minutes pour the boiling milk over the 
egg mixture. Stir well, and then cook for five minutes 
in the double boiler, stirring all the time. Remove 
from the fire, pour into a bowl or pitcher, and sct away 
to cool. When cold, add the flavor. The custard may 
be served in cups if not wanted for a pudding sauce; or 
it may be poured over stale sponge cake, the dish being 
then called a trifle. 

Tapioca Pupprna.—Soak a cupful of taploca over 
night in three cupfuls of cold water. In the morning 
put the tapioca into a double boiler with three cupfuls 
of milk and a teaspoonful of salt, and cook for an hour. 
Wet a quart bowl with cold water, and, after turning 
the mixture into it, set itaway in acold place. Atserv- 
ing time turn the pudding into a deep dish and pour 
soft custard around it. 

Rice Puppinc.—Pick over a cupful of rice and wash 
it in three waters, Put it into a double boiler with a 
cupful of water, and cook it for half an hour; then add 
three cupfuls of milk and one teaspoonful of salt, and 
cook for forty-five minutes longer. Dip into cold water 
a bowl or several custard cups, and fill it, or them, as the 
case may be, with the rice. Keep warm until serving 
time, and after turning the pudding out on a flat dish, 
pour cold custard around it. 


BE WATCHFUL AND CAREFUL. 


HE New York daily papers of August 6 announce 
the prevalence of an epidemic of dysentery in the 
crowded tenemént house district east of the Bowery. 
The Mount Sinai Hospitalis so crowded with patients 
from this locality that applicants for admission have been 
refused ; so far the disease has not proved fatal. Buta 
few days before the appearance of the cifficulty, the 
Health Board condemned and carted away several tons 
of stale vegetables and fruit to the offal docks from this 
district. While there is no immediate fear of cholera, 
too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of foods 
and surroundings. The first must be fresh and nutri- 
tious, the second, pure and cleanly as water, soap and 
disinfectants can make them. 

The United States consul at Marseilles recently sent to 
this country conclusions as to the best methods of pre- 
vention and treatment of cholera, based on investiga- 
tions of the cause and treatment of cholera in that city. 
He says four classes of persons are affected: Those 
who live under bad hygienic conditions in respect to 
food and lodgings. Those who are imprudent in re- 
spect to eating, drinking and exposure. Those who are 
weakened and debilitated by alcoholic excesses and 
those who suffer from chronic digestive weakness or 
derangement. Among the imprudcnces which become 
dangerous in presence of cholera are over-eating to the 
ext-nt of producing lethargy or indigestion ; drinking 
any liquid so cold as to check the process of digestion ; 
the eating of raw vegetables in the form of salads, and 
in general the use of raw fruits unless they are per- 
fectly fresh and ripe. Drinking cold water or beer 
after having eaten raw fruit is a direct challenge to 
cholera which no person, however strong and healthy, 
can afford to risk. The susceptibility of drunkards to 
choleraic influences is proven by abundant evidence, 
among which may be cited the sweeping fatality of the 
disease wherever it has attacked the inmates of an 
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inebriate asylum. Anything, in fact, whether of a 
temporary or chronic nature, which impairs the vigor 
of the digestive organs, exposes the person thus weak- 
ened to choleraic attack. 

The most efficient agents of disinfection, he says, are 
solution of sulphate of copper, in the proportion of not 
less than two ounces to a quart of water ; liquid chloride 
of zinc, one and one-half ounces to a quart of water; 
bichloride of mercury, one-sixth ounces to a quart of 
water ; bichloride of copper, two ounce toa quart of 
water ; sulphuric acid, four ounces to a quart of water. 
The same chemicals are used for the disinfection of 
water-closets, sinks, and all other seats of decay or infec- 
tion. For washing streets and drains, sulphate of iron, 
ten poundsin 220 gallons of water, or the liquid chloride 
of zinc, twenty pounds in 220 gallons, have been found 
most effective and practicable. Phenſc acid proved a 
failure in Marseilles. For the disinfection of ships, a 
strong solution of chloride of zinc, liberally used, has 
been found most effective. 

The health authorities of Marseilles issued the follow- 
ing directions during the prevalence of the plague in that 
city : Avoid all excess whether of eating or drinking; 
drink as little as possible of anything between meals; 
avoid the use of raw fruits and vegetables; drink min- 
eral or boiled water mixed with a small proportion of 
wine; avoid exposure to the chill air of morning and 
evening; wear a wide belt or girdle of flannel ; beef and 
mutton are the best meats in time of cholera, and fresh 
fish should be used with extreme caution; all stale 
vegetables and fruits should be rigidly prohibited. 

Any sudden change of temperature, particularly the 
cooling of the body after violent exercise or exposure to 
heat, should be carefully avoided ; accordingly woolen 
clothing for every part of the body is preferable to cotton 
or linen. The strictest personal cleanliness is essential. 
Daily tepid baths taken with careful reference to hours 
of meals are advised. Such baths should always be 
followed by vigorous rubbing of the skin and the usual 
measures to restore vigorous and healthy circulation. 

Cholera is not directly contagious, the diseaso is com- 
municated by germs which only develop under favor- 
able conditions. Fear is an active agent in spreading 
the disease, by checking and deranging the vital func- 
tions. Cleanliness, good sense, and careful diet are the 
surest agents in preventing it. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON THE MAR- 
KET. 


HE law of supply and demand is sometimes con- 
trolled by women, and waning industries are, 
many times, revived by what men would call a woman's 
whim. The power of fashion was recognized recently 
in the attempt to again introduce into popular favor 
Irish poplins, by ordering quantities of the fabric for 
the trousseau of the Princess Beatrice. The result will, 
in all probability, be just what was desired—the intro- 
duction of Irish poplins to popular favor. 

On this side of the Atlantic, calico as a dress fabric has 
been driven into the background by the satines and vari- 
ous beautiful cotton goods that have appeared on the 
counters during the last few years. A correspondent 
writing from one of the manufacturing centers of Mas- 
eachusetts to a Western paper says: 

“The calico fever has now reached here. Just how it 
came, or from where, nobody knows, but everybody 
knows it is here. It seems to have dropped right down 
in our midst without warning, and to-day nearly every 
lady is busily engaged in thinking up some new pattern 
for her calico dress, while others are making selections, 
and merchants are putting in new goods in large quan- 
tities. Very many young ladies are already appearing 
in neat calico suits, which look very attractive. It 
seems that the people have just begun to realize that 
calico makes prettier summer suits than any other ma- 
terial, but the predominating reason given by most of 
the influential ladies who have been asked about it is 
that ‘it will help the poor factory operatives who have 
so long been out of work,’ and ‘besides,’ they say, ‘ if 
every lady will purchase enough of calico for even a 
single dress that it would be sufficient to make such a 
demand for the goods as to cause every print factory in 
the country to start on full time for one year.’ 

One lady suggested that as they are engaged in a 
charitable work as well as a fashionable one, ‘ the men 
ought to wear calico coats and vests during the summer,’ 
and several young men at once acted upon the sugges- 
tion, and forthwith bought material for calico vests and 
left their measures at the tailors’. For the present each 
individual lady seems to be selecting material for use 
more than for parties, and one wealthy lady has pur 
chased 500 yards of calico to make presents of fifty 
calico dresses to deserving poor. Everybody you meet 
says ‘calico,’ and everybody seems to like the idea. 
One lady was asked: How about the prices ? and she 
replied that the price was not taken into account, as it 
was so low that a few cents per yard did not make much 


| difference as long as they knew that good prices for 
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oriats made good wages for the factory help. Taken 
altogether the move is pronounced a good one, and 
likely to be of great dimensions. Those who can well 
afford to wear the most costly silks seem to take great 
interest in the movement, and will be among the first to 
come out in calico suits. Said one bright, pretty girl 
about seventeen years old: ‘If only two or three rich 
ladies in every town would ju3t buy calico dresses and 
wear them out to church, then I would have to run two 
more looms to keep up, and then wouldn’t I make good 


pay 


WHAT HE DID DO. 


ABYHOOD” has heard from John, senior; want 
of space prevent our giving the letter in full, but 

justice demands that we let his conclusions be heard : 
At the outset, Mr. Editor, the sketch first published 
varied a little from the actual facts, and in justice to 
myrelf should be corrected. Instead of using a strip of 
whalebone as a method of correction, I simply em 
ployed the open hand, and I wish to say right here that 
I would not sanction any other mode of chastisement 


for children oi tender years. 


And now as to what John, senior, diddo. When John, 
junior, picked up the paper with his tecth, and endeav- 
ored to put it on the table, whence he had taken it, John, 
senior, calmly but firmly took it from his mouth and 
put it back upon the floor, and insisted that he must 
pick it up with his hands and put it on the table just 
where he had taken it from. There was one more re- 
fusal, one more spanking, a great deal of crying, and 
then those little rebellious hands closed over the paper, 
lifted it from the floor, and put it upon the table. 

Both Johns felt that a conflict had been ended. John, 
junior, scampered off to his colored friend, the nurse, 
and I could hear him endeavoring to explain his woes, 
and trying to justify his conduct; but his faithful nurse, 
with more wisdom, I fain would say, than John, 
senior’s, critics, contended that he had been a naughty, 
naughty boy, and had been rightfully chastised. C. C. 


WHAT KIND: AND WHERE? 


T is eaily, perhaps, to talk about the planting of trees 
about the house, but tree-planting, and the beautify- 
ing of the grounds about the home, isa very important 
subject. One cannot decide ina day the kind of trees 
and their place on the lawn. Trees are planted to stay, 
and unless care in their selection is taken, and judgment 
in placing them is shown, what should and would have 
beena delight is a source of annoyance. Mr. Waldo 
Brown—and there is no better authority in the country 
says: 

What trees shall we plant and how place them, is 
always a seasonable question There are thousands of 
bleak, bare door-yards which ought to be supplied with 
trees. A few directions may be useful to the inexperi- 
enced. Do not plant too near the house. A tree to re- 
main permanently should not be less than thirty feet 
away. If shade is what is wanted soon, quick growing 
trees like the soft maple may be planted closer, to be re- 
moved as soon as the more permanent trees are large 
enough to furnish shade. Avoid trees of soft wood, like 
the soft maple and box elder, as they are too liable to 
be broken by sleet or wind and rendered unsightly. If 
I were limited to three trees, I would choose the elm, 
hard maple, and ash. The first with its lithe, spreading 
branches, graceful contour, and great size, the others for 
their toughness, gracefulness, and beautiful follage. 
Evergreens I would plant only for protection from pre- 
vailing winds in groups or rows to the north and west, 
and 100 feet or more distant from the house. If the 
grounds are large enough, a quarter of an acre set apart 
for the planting of as large a variety as possible of native 
trees will give a good effect. I have growing on sucha 
plat hard and soft maple, catalpa, ash, elm, box elder, 
hickory, dogwood, wild crab, pawpaw, persimmon, and 
tulip tree, and hope to add other varieties. 

The time for tree planting is so short, and so many 
things crowd at this season, that unless you plan for it 
beforehand there is danger of this work being neglected 
If your trees are to come from the forest, go out the 
first pleasant day and select them and stake out the 
places where they are tobeplanted. The stakes will be 
constant reminders of the work, and you will be less 
likely to forget it for driving them. Determine now that 
this year shall not pass without making a beginning in 
beautifying your home.” 


PHYSIOLOGY OF DESSERT. 


HALL we, or shall we not, have desserts on physi- 
ological grounds, is a question that is always on 
debatable gruund. Like the question of the deleterious 
effects of pie on the digestive organs, to say nothing of 
the charge of vulgarity which has been brought against 
its lovers, it will never be finally answered, 
The delight of a well-appointed dinner-table with con 
genial companions and delicious dessert, none but @ con 
firmed ascetic will deny. In the face of the anti- dessert 


advocates, it is a pleasure and triumph to give the evi- 
dence, on this important subject, of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter,” which says: 

After the meal come the bread, cheese, and dessert. 
The bread will, no doubt, supply additional dextrin and 
the cheese additional albuminolds ; but if we direct our 
attention only to the stomach and to the chemical 
changes which are going on in it, it is not quite easy to 
see why the bread, cheese, and dessert should be taken 
at the end of dinner. If we turn our attention, bow- 
ever, to the circulation and the nervous system, and re- 
member the effect which I have already mentioned as 
produced upon them by the mastication and deglutition 
of savory food, we can at once see a good reason for the 
common manner of terminating a dinner. In order to 
supply abundant gastric juice for the digestion of the 
food introduced into it, the stomach requires an abun- 
dant supply of l lood, and the nervous system must be 
kept active in order to respond to the calls made upon 
it. The savory cheese, swallowed in small morsels, and 
the sweet fruits, which strongly stimulate the nerves of 
taste, or nuts, which require considerable mastication, 
cause an abundant flow of blood to the nerve-centers ; 
while the frequent movements of swallowing stimulate 
the heart and increase the rapidity of the general circu- 
lation.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES 


suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi 
cations cannot be noticed | 

Very soon it will be time to prepare the house plants for 
autumn. Young geraniums are considered better for in- 
door blooming than old ones. The following directions for 
rooting slips we take from an amateur journal published in 
Holliston, Mass. It seems especially appropriate that the 
children and young people in a family should care for the 
plant ornamentation of the house, and if taught to do so 
they can do very much in that way to make home cheerful : 

Take a box three or four inches deep, less rather than 
more, fill it with sand, coarse if you have it, but flne will 
answer. Keep this box in the sun, and the sand wet like 
mud. After a week or ten days the slips may be pulled 
out to see if they are looking right. If doing well, they 
will bave a whitish substance at the ends quite like fangus 
growth. Tuck them back carefully into the sand, and soon 
a wee root will start; but let them remain in the same place 
until sure of the roots. If a cutting is black when you pull 
it up, either throw it away or, if it is strong above, cut off 
the dark part, and put it in again. The rot may be caused 
by the slip not being cut smooth. Care should be taken 
about that, or many slips will be lost. It is safe for begin- 
ners to leave two joints, cutting off the leaves that would 
be under the soil. If putting many slips in one box, cut off 
half the leaf, so that they will not be too much shaded. Be 
sure to mark the name of plant, with time of planting, and 
do the work neatly, for it will prove far more satisfactory. 
Be sure not to try too many kinds or too much, and so 
become discouraged. Salvia, feather ferns (double white), 
geraniums, and coleus all root casily. Six little children 
have been learning, this season, to do this work; and one 
little boy has succeeded in getting lettuce seed well up, and 
his cuttings are all growing finely, showing the good care 
they have had; and | am quite sure he is happier for the 
time he has given to such interesting work. One little girl 
raised cuttings and seeds last season, and earned her first 
money. She made forty-five cents, after paying expenses, 
and now she can easily see that she might have had double 
that amount, and yet had many hours of play.“ 


I saw in one of your recent issues an inquiry in regard to 
„Bible Marking,“ and though I had in my possession a 
tract by Mrs. Stephen Menzies, it did not occur to me to 
write to you, but the circumstances under which I got that 
tract recurring to my mind | thought my experience in the 
matter might be usefal. I got the tract with the intention 
of following ita precepts, but soon found that I should have 
no time to thoroughly carry them out, and so I obtained a 
Bible which I think, for saving time, is the best I ever saw, 
inasmuch as it has two columns down the center of each 
page containing the marginal references printed in full, so 


that in reading and wishing a reference you have merely to 


refer to the letter indicating the reference, and you find it } 
in full before you. I quote from the publisher’s preface: 
„To preserve the volume within such limits as would 
enable it to be used with convenience and comfort in the 
closet, the family, and the pew, and at the same time to let 
the typograpby be sufficiently distinct to make the work 
available by ayed disciples, it was necessary to limit the 
number of passages quoted. But this, so far from prov- 
ing a defect, will it is hoped, be rather found an advantage, 
for, apart from the peculiar advantages already noticed, 
the deficiency in point of number is compensated for by a 
more special selection, and by great care having been taken 
to give prominence to those passages in which the Old and 
New Testaments respectively reflect light upon each other. 
This Bible is printed by William Collins & Co., and sold 
by William Collins, 203 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Unless it 
bas been for sale on this side of the water of late years, it is 
not obtainable apart from importation. It has (in my 
mind) equal facilities with the Teachers“ Bible such as 
maps, chronological tables, tables of weights, measures, 
and moneys, alphabetical table of proper names with their 
meaning, and a list of the offices and sects mentioned in 
the Scripture. The license was issued to the publishers in 
1860, and covers an edition described as octavo size printed 
in minion type. Mine was imported in 1866, and has been 
my light and lantern ever since. 
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Why is the selection of delicate and dull colors, both in dress 
and carpets, considered an indication of a refined taste when 
nature displays the highest colored flowers in profusion? Is not 
nature the pattern for art to copy? W. 

Nature is certainly our guide, but not to be followed 
blindly ; and the most delicate colors which art has pro- 
duced are crude compared to those found in nature. The 
brightest green that ever was on leaf or blade of grass seems 
less bright than its imitation in art. Brilliant as are the 
colors in the sky, they seem to be iess gaudy by far than the 
representation of a sunset in high colors on a canvass. 
Then too, the flower is but the ornament, as a delicately- 
colored dress may be brightened bya bit of ribbon ora 
bunch of the flowers themselves. Mere dullness is not 
beauty. But a subdued color fora background seems far 
more in accordance with nature than a brilliant one would, 
and the carpet in a room, and the gown of a woman, are a 
sort of background on which the furniture in the one case 
and the trimmings in the other are to be placed. Looking 
off as we do now from our window, there is before us a 
deep, rich, expanse of green, greatly subdued by the atmos- 
phere through which we look upon it. The bright red ober- 
ries still hacging scattered among the leaves of the trees in 
the foreground are almost all the brightness of color which 
nature has put into the landscape in view. We may go to 
the flower-beds in the garden and see a great mass of red in 
the geranium bed, a brilliant yellow in the mass of esch- 
scholtzias and marigolds; but the flower-beds are not na- 
ture’s arrangement. Man masses the brilliantcolors. Even 
the present fashion of subdued tone in dress, and certain 
parts of house furnishing, is after all a nearer approach to 
the perfection of nature’s coloring than a more gorgeous 
fashion would be. 


There is a book entitled Young People’s Illustrated Bible 
History,“ edited by the Rev. Allen Pond, D. D., published in 
1872; being, it says, A simple and attractive account of 
the great events mentioned in the Old and new Testaments, 
comprising the lives of the Patriarchs, of Christ and his 
Apostles, etc., with illustrations ; also a map of the countries 
of the Bible. In fact it contains the Bible stories that I 
used to delight to read when I was young, and there were 
not so many books to read as there are now. I donot know 
where it can be obtained now; it was brought to our door 
about the time of ita publication. Mas. H. M. P. 


If you can tell me where a collection of old magazines and 
illustrated papers will be useful I will express them prepaid. 
They are somewhat marred by cutting out pictures for scrap- 
books, but are clean and choice. F X. H. 

Send them to Hampton Agricultural and Normal Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia, or to one of the following Life 
Saving Stations: Cold Spring, Cape May City, N. J., and 
Cobb’s Island, Cherrystone, Va. 


What is meant by the following quotations: “ Wealth of Or- 
muz and Ind and Jacob's starry ladder.” E. H. 

Ormus ' atthe time of the writing of this sentence was 
the entrepot for gods from India, Persia, and Turkistan, 
and for luxurious wealth these regions have been known 
aud fabled in all bistory. 

The starry ladder referred to is described in Genesis 
xxvili., 12. 


You willdo your readers a great benefit if you will let 
me tell them how to cook greencorn. Let the water be boiling 
when the ears are put in it, and take them out at the end of 
three, four or five minutes, according to the age of the corn. 
Corn in the milk“ cooks as quick as an egg. Prepared 
in this manner it is surprisingly delicious. H. S. C. 


Our Youne Forks. 


THE BOYS’ MEMORIAL MEETING FOR 
GENERAL GRANT. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. 


T was a boy who spoke—John Clampitt. Scene, a 
barn on the outskirts of a town in upper New Eng- 
land (not down on the map, however) Briarley. And 
the audience was made up of fourteen other boys of all 
ages and sizes. The occasion was their own memorial 
meeting in honor of General Grant. 

Of all the heroes in the world these boys’ very own 
was the man who saved their country forthem. Him 
they worshiped with a love that was exceeded by none 
save that of the bronzed and scarred soldier who went 
into the battle ‘‘under Grant.” And now that he was 
gone out of life, they crept off shocked and disheart- 
ened, to have their grief all alone by themselves. 

„lle was the greatest man,” sald John, standing be- 
fore the boys drawn up in a semi-circle around him, 
“who ever lived. Washington was big enough; Lin- 
coln was bigger, but Grant was biggest. And we boys 
ought to do something to honor his memory.” 

There was a dead silence. Only « grasshopper, who 
had wandered into the barn to see what it was all about, 
hopped restlessly on its Jong legs back and forth from 
an inverted peck measure to an old empty grain bag, 
giving out its ‘‘tchick” on each spring; and a little 
sociable cricket, to keep him company, chirped briskly 
under the cover of the edge of the door-sill. 

At last Bobby Fassett piped out: Is pose we might 
wear black strings on our arms, same’s the men of 
Company B., Briarley Guard.” 

John turned square about to Bobby’s bench. That 
isn’t what I meant. We ought to do something.” 

Another boy, who was little Fassett’s seat-mate, broke 
in: What can we do? None of us fellows can play 
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anything but lively tunes on the fife, and there ain’t a 
soul of us knows how to speak. That's all the men are 
going to do.” 

John fixed him with his brown eye. 
mean THAT,” he said. 

What in thun—” began Boy No. 2, then stopped. 
When the man they all loved so dearly lay dead before 
a sorrowing country, it was no time to utter impatient 
words. Well, what did you mean?“ he began again. 

John started a hurried walk in the open space of the 
semi-circle on the old barn floor. Not looking at the 
boys, he rapidly revolved thoughts crowding for utter- 
ance upon his busy brain. 

Ik I tell them they'll think me a muff; and though 
they won't chaff openly, for we all feel pretty bad, it 
will stick in their minds one long spell. Yet—here 
goes 

He cleared bis throat with a long ‘‘ hem,” lingering 
over it. The boys looked up surprised, and then at each 
other. What was the matter with Clampitt, usually so 
direct of purpose ? 

It's just this, fellows,” said John, in a burst, and 
I'll have it out before you or dle in the attempt. I think 
General Grant would say it if he were here, just as that 
other man did in poetry in the school reader, you know, 
Do good things, not dream them all day long.’ Now 
you know what's on my mind.“ 

John stopped suddenly in his walk and threw himself 
on the pile of hay left for his seat as master of ceremo- 
nies. Ifthe boys manifested surprise before, they stared 
now. This was different from any memorial meeting 
they had ever heard of ; and certainly there was no rea- 
son for entertaining the belief that the company of men 
occupying the town hall this very afternoon, for this 
purpose, were proceeding on this basis. 

Besides, how were they to be good ; and who would 
have the temerity to be the leader? It was a trifle em- 
barrassing, and one or two began to wish they had not 
come. 

At last, to break the oppressive silence, Jacob Betts 
broke out, ‘‘ What do you mean by good ?” 

And then each boy found his tongue. 

If you mean put in an appearance at Sunday-school 
regular, count me out.” 

I wouldn’t do it even for General Grant.” 

won't stop cutting parsing lessons ; you can’t ask 
that, Jack.” | 

It's mean for you to trot out General Grant. As it 
he'd take away what little fun a fellov had! I saw him 
once, and he looked like he'd do all he could for a boy 
to have a royal time.” 

“If you mean go to prayer- inten every Friday 
night, and hear Aunt Phebe sing through her nose, I 
ain’t there,” declared a loud, decided voice. 

And no one could take care of our baby Saturday 
mornings. Phew! General Grant himself would have 
been beaten by her squalls.” 

The barn was in a ferment. 

Now, you fellows,” cried John, springing to his feet, 
and throwing back his flushed face, so that every boy 
could see the fire of the brown eyes, ‘‘ did I ever ask 
you to do anything I wouldn't try myself; say?“ 

No; they couldn’t truthfuly say he had. And, 
cooling down, they allowed the master of ceremonies to 
explain himself, which he did in this wise : 

I will first say that I am going to try it myself. I 
suppose I shall break down, but I’m in for trying not 
to be good.” John's face was a great success to every 
boy who hated a milksop, and relieved them wonder- 
fully, clearing the last doubt. ‘‘ But I’m just going to 
honor General Grant by turning out one good citizen if 
Ican. In order to do that, I’ve got to begin now, and 
tackle the thing that’s defeating meateveryturn. Now, 
you fellows know what it is as well as I do. It's cutting 
and shirking my lessons, and skinning every chance I 
get, instead of studying. Now—” John drew a long 
breatb, threw a quick glance around, then dashed on— 
I tackle that habit, and, to use General Grant’s words, 
‘I fight it out on that line if it takes all summer.’ 
That's my memorial. Now laugh if you want to.” 

Down he went on his pile of hay again. But there 
wasn’t a ghost of a laugh. 

Instead, a voice from the furthest end of the semi- 
circle struck up, “I'll join you, John. I'll fight my 
habit of putting off things.” 

And I'll take care of that dreadful baby,” the third 
recruit volunteered, ‘‘ but I’d rather go through the 
wars than do it.” 

And then the twelve sprang up. 

We're not to be left out in the cold. Count us in, 
John. 

Sleeping late in the morning.” 

Reading bad books on the sly.” 

‘“«Fibbing.” 

OCrossness 

Teasing the younger children.“ 

Jealousy. 

Golng out evenings without — from 
father.“ 

** Laziness.” 


And I didn't 


| 


Setting the other fellows on to a quarrel.” 

Selfishners.”’ 

‘* Spying into other folks’ business.” 

Always late to school.“ 

Ob ! what a catalogue these young soldiers confessed 
to. For one moment they felt like fleeing that barn 
in mild despair. The next they buckled on the armor 
of a great resolve, and entered the army. 

Now, fellows,” said John, as they parted at the big 
barn door that opened to the West, ‘‘ Our watchword 
is ‘General Grant,’ you know, and if we fail, we will 
pick ourselves up and batter away again.” 

Out in the rosy gleam from the fading July day the 
fourteen faces answered him without words. 

Boys, will you make yourselves each a good citizen of 
this country which this hero has saved for you, thus 
best honoring the memory of Ulysses S. Grant? 


THE ‘‘MARY JINKINS,” 
By J. L. Harnpour. 


ONNIE MEEKS was about eight when he gloomily 
said to Benny Barton one day : 

„There is no chance for a fellow to have much fun in 
Rocky Cliff. It’s awful poky here.” 

Rocky Cliff was such a dreary, desolate place. I do 
not wonder that the two boys found it “ awfully 

k 
Verne town consisted of a dozen or two of log cabins, 
slab shanties, and four or five tents, in one of the dreari- 
est of Rocky Mountain gulches. This town, or camp, 
as the people called it, was up on the mountain-side in a 
growth of dull, green, stunted pines. There were great 
rocks and boulders everywhere, and no grass even in 
the middle of the short summer that came so late and 
went so soon in Rocky Cliff. 

Time had been when Rocky Cliff was filled with 
life and galety, but that time had passed, and was not 
likely to return, although the few people remaining in 
the place hoped that the mines would yet turn out 
rich,” for Rocky Cliff was a mining camp, and its one 
hope of life and prosperity lay in the possibility of its 
mines producing gold and silver. 

Lonnie and Bennie were the only boys in the whole 
town, and girls there were none. 

Lonnie had come to the Cliff with his parents a year 
bef re our story begins. During that year his father 
had died and his mother was keeping a boarding-house 
for the miners. 

She was a small, sickly woman, and the work was too 
hard for her, but she knew of no other way to support 
herself and Lonnie. He was only eleven years old and 
could not do much. Besides, there was nothing for him 
to do in Rocky Cliff. 

Bennie had a father, but no mother. His father had 
brought bim to Rocky Cliff when the was 
ing,” as the miners called it. Bennie’s father had never 
been able to get away, and he and Bennie were among 
Mrs. Meeks’ boarders But Mr. Barton had been ill for 
along time, and was out of money and greatly in debt 
to Mrs. Meeks, 

The outlook was gloomy indeed for all of them. It 
was gloomy for all the residents of Rocky Cliff. The 
men went about sullen avd dejected, and the few 
women were sad-faced and sorrowful. 

„Seems like going to a funeral every day,” said 
Bennie to Lonnie as they wandered up and down a nar- 
row shallow and rocky stream that went singing all 
day through the pines in the gulch. It was the only 
joyous thing there. 

is a funeral, anyhow,” said Lonnie ; the funeral 
of a dead town.” 

„Well, I wish’t they’d bury it sometime then, and 
give folks a chance to get out of mourning,” said 
Bennie. 

Lonnie laughed. Of the two boys he was the better 
natured. ‘‘ Mebbe they think they can bring it to life 
again,” he said. I've heard about people being brought 
to life after they’d been given up for dead. I guess 
some of the men think they can bring life into this 
camp yet, and are hanging on to it for that reason.” 

„Nothing but an awful big strike will ever do it,” 
Bennie replied. ‘‘Some of the men are sure there is 
silver here if it could only be found. If it isn’t found 
soon the camp will have to bedeserted. Wish we could 
strike it in the ‘ Mary Jiakins ;’ eh, Lon ?” 

Don't I though!“ responds Lonnie. ‘‘My mother 
wouldn't keep a boarding house many days after that, 
and we wouldn't be long in Rocky Cliff.” The Mary 
Jinkins was the joint property of Bennie and Lonnie. 
A prospector who had left the camp in disgust months 
before had given it to them. 

ain't got a thing in the world to give you little 
chaps to remember me by,” he had said, when tak- 
ing leave of the boys, of whom he had been very fond. 
„All I had in the world is sunk in that old mining 
claim up at the head of the gulch. It's the same as 
giving you nothing, but if you want that Last Nickel 
claim o mine you can have it, and much good may it 
do you,” he said bitterly. 


The boys were highly elated over their joint possession. 

Lonnie did not like the name that had been given to 
the claim. 

lt sounds so cheap and good-for-nothing ; don’t you 
think so ?” he asked of Bennie. 

Ves, I don’t know but it does,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
what shall we call it?“ 

Lonnie had very pleasing memories of a little freckle- 
faced, pug-nosed, red-headed girl, who had been his 
playmate and best friend in his Iowa home. Her name 
was Mary Jinkins. 

‘* *Sposin’ we call it the Mary Jinkins,” he said. 

Bennie eyed Lonnie sharply. 

Who's Mary Jinkins ? Your beau? he asked bluntly. 

The delicate question made Lonnie blush deeply. 
He had never regarded Mary in that pleasing light, and 
was, witha], an extremely modest and bashful boy. 

„Oh, you Ben Barton!“ he said, confusedly, and with 
some warmth. ‘‘My beau! Go to grass with your 
beaux! I only justsaid we name it the Mary Jinkins’ 
‘cause I happened to think of her—or of that name, I 
mean. 

At this open, but unconscious, confesslon Ben gave 
Lonnie a poke with the stick he was carrying, in the un- 
accountable way boys have of poking each other’s sides, 
and laughed outright. 

But we'll call it the Mary Jinkins,“ he said, gayly, 
and good luck go with the name. Hooray for the 
‘Mary Jinkins !’” 

The name was printed on a bit of paper and pasted 
over the name already written on the stakes of the claim. 
That was all the boys had to do inorder to become own- 
ers of the claim. 

A mining claim in Colorado isa piece of ground 1,500 
feet long, by 300 feet in width. Anyone can measure 
off that much ground jn the mineral regions and hold it 
lawfully, if it is not already taken; or one man can 
stake off as many claims as he pleases and own them all 
in unclaimed districts. A certain amount of work must 
be done on each claim every year, if the owner would 
retain possession of them. 

Lonnie and Ben were very proud of theirclaim. They 
got an old wheel-barrow, a pick, and a shovel, and went 
to work on it. 

The man who had owned the claim before giving it to 
them had been a year in driving a long, narrow tunnel 
far into the mountain side on which the claim lay. It 
had cost him long days of hard work and all his money 
to do it, and after all he had found nothing. Mining is 
a game of chance at best. 

The united efforts of the boys had not counted for 
much in lengthening the tunne). They encountered rocks 
and hard streaks that greatlv delayed their progress. 
One day a good-natured miner came into the tunnel 
with his fuse and powder, and blasted away several tons 
of rock. That wasa great help, and Lonnie very gener- 
ously declared, that if the‘ Mary Jinkins’ ever did 
pan out anything that miner should have a pocketful of 
money.” 

But after they had dug away half the summer with- 
out striking a thing that was any good,” the boys grew 
a little discouraged. 

They persisted in the work, —— with praise- 
worthy pluck and hope. 

Every night they would carry bits of the rock and dirt 
that they had dug out that day down to the boarding- 
house for the miners to examine. 

For,“ as Lonnie elegantly said, ‘‘ we wouldn't know 
beans with our heads in the bag far as min’ral is con- 
cerned.” 

It was very trying to hear the old miners so often 
sceeringly or hopelessly say, Bah! that’s no good,” as 
they spurned the rocks from them. 

The short summer came to an end early in September. 
Indeed, there was a heavy fall of snow that month. No 
discoveries of mineral had been made, and nearly every 
man in camp was preparing to go outof the gulch. Mrs. 
Meeks was in despair. Her boarding-house had been a 
home for her, dreary as it was. If the men all went 
away, however, there would be no one to board, and 
what she and Lonnie would do was a question that 
troubled her sorely. 

The miners said they would pay her way to Denver, 
where she and Lonnie might get work. There was noth- 
ing to do but to accept the offer, and preparations were 
wade for leaving Rocky Cliff. Nearly all the people in 
the camp were going away on the twentieth of the 
month. 

Early in the morning of that day Lonnie and Bennic 
paid a farewell visit to the Mary Jinkins.” It was the 
last day they would spend together, for Mr. Barton and 
Ben were not going to Denver. We'll take away a lot 
of specimens from the old ‘ Mary Jinkins,’ anyhow, 
won't we ?” said Bennie, as they lighted a bit of candle 
and went into the tunnel. 

„es, said Lonnie ; let's take what falls from the 
last lick either of us strikes in it.“ 

Dan agreed, and, taking the old pick, struck a vigo. 
rous blow that sent a number of bits of rock rolling to 
his feet. 
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„It's just got easy digging in the last day or two,” he 
said, as he banded the pick to Lonnie, and picked up a 
handful of the pebbles he had loosened. 

There were tears in the eyes of both the boys as they 
came from the mouth of the tunnel and went down to- 
ward the little camp. 

“ Good-by to the old Mary Jinkins,’” Dan said, witha 
little quiver in his voice. ‘‘ Good-by,” said Lonnie, 
chokingly, as he turned and waved his ragged old cap 
toward the mouth of the tunnel, when they came to an 
abrupt turn in the trail which hid them from view of 
the deserted claim. 

They found Mrs. Meeks and as many as twenty five 
of the miners waiting, with their poor belongings, for 
the stage. 

** How’s the Mery Jinkins ? asked Billy Hargraves, 
an old miner who boasted that he could tell silver or 
gold mineral as far as he could see lt. Bin to say 
good-by to the old gal, eh, an’ brung away some o’ her 
vallyables fer duckshuns, did ye? Gimme a little bit to 
put ‘long o my solid silver an’ gold specimens.” 

Dan carelessly tossed the waggish Billy a bit of the 
mineral. The old fellow tossed it up and down in his 
hands once or twice, glanced at it, then eyed it very 
sharply, and ended by taking out his tobacco-stained 
old knife and scraping the bit of rock. 

Lonnie and Dan will never forget—the men who heard 
it will never forget old Billy’s words and actions that 
day. 

He jumped to his feet, then on the stump of an old 
tree, waved his old black slouch hat around and around 
his head, and cried out : 

Hooray! hooray! hip, hip, hooray for the Mary 
Jinkins’! An’ hooray fer the little fellers that made her 
pan out this little rock! Fer if I ever seed a good, 
simon pure spegimen o silver ore in my days I see it in 
this rock what come from the ‘ Mary Jinkins’! The vein 
has been found, boys! No stage coach fer us this day | 
Git yer shovels an’ picks an’ strike out fer the hills near 
the Mary Jinkins’!” 

Not a man left Rocky Cliff that day. Old Billy was 
right ; the long-hidden vein of silver had been found. 
It ran through mapy a claim and was found again and 
again. 

The rights of the two boys were respected. The ‘ Mary 
Jinkins’ was their own. 

When they finally left Rocky Cliff for eastern homes 
and eastern schools and pleasures, {t was with the pleas- 
ing assurance that their days of poverty were ended. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HE name which has been spoken and read so much 
these last weeks, the name I speak to-day with a 
very reverent feeling, can never mean so much to you, 
to whom the sad war which made him who bore it so 
famous is only a story, as it means to us, who knew it 
as areal and terrible experience. But if you have heard 
truly the story of General Grant’s life, his name must 
always stand in your mind for bravery and nobility. 
To-day as I looked at the black drapery with which 
New York has covered itself, I was glad we were hon- 
oring a man whose public deeds, grand as they were, could 
not be counted more worthy than his private life. 
What sorrow and shame he saved the country by his 
determined, invincible loyalty, a loyalty so pure that it 
had no trace of anger or retalliation, that we had grown 
to appreciate; but we did not know, till sickness and 
death gave us entrance into his home, how far above the 
soldier and the statesman was the man himself. Boys, 
you who cannot be with your ruder schoolmates without 
taking into your mouths some of their vile words, this 
man lived a soldier’s life, on the field and in the fort, in 
the very roughest life men ever live, and yet his son could 
- say of bim, I never heard my father utter an oath nor 
any of those expleti‘es so common in ordinary conver- 
sation. I never heard him tell a story nor use an ex- 
pression unfit for ladies’ ears, and I have seen him when 
such expressions were used and such stories told in his 
presence blushingly leave the room.“ Much the same 
thing is said of aim by others. He did not find it nec- 
essary to befoul his lips in order not to appear ‘‘ woman- 
ish” and weak. 

Perhaps we shall remember the sweet lessons of his 
private life the better, because they have come to most 
of us for the first time as we have watched his sick-bed, 
and followed his wasted body to the grave, but I wish | 
might have known him while he lived. How graciously 
we have all been admitted to his home and his family. 
They did not parade themselves, Lut having nothing 
to hide they Lave not shut us out, even when we too 
curiously stared at them. They have accepted our 
friendly inquiries as even more kindly than they were 
meant, and we know that the spirit of love not only for 
themselves but for humanity has reigned in the home. 
I have sailed to day up the North river, and seen the 
people on its banks gathered to watch the funeral train 


pase Ly. From the deck of our steamer, with the gray | 


clouds hanging over us, and the rain beating against 
us, we saw it, Trixie and I. It seemed as if the paseen 
gers all breathed more slowly that the tolling bell had 
an unfamiliar depth in its tone, and the steamer itself 
stepped more softly on the water when we met and 
passed that pathetically labeled engine and the train 
that followed. 

Standing by my side was a woman who, though her 
skin is a few shades darker than mine, and her position 
counted a menial one, I am glad to call a friend. She 
said, ‘‘ I wish I could look upon his face „gain, he was 
so good. My husband was on his staff-boat in the war, 
and he says General Grant never used a rough word; 
he never was out of patience nor flustered no matter how 
aggravating things were. I have seen him here on the 
boat, so quiet and so plain tLat nobody would think he 
was a great man, and he and his son showing real sym- 
pathy fora sick baby, sitting down beside the mother 
and cheering her up by their interest.” This, then, 
dear boys and girls, let us think about as we al] stand 
together before the newly-made sepulcher among the 
trees on the banks of the beautiful river, that the great 
est general of our times—a man so manly that England 
went into her most honored sanctuary to speak of his 
greatness—was clean and pure in bis speech, was kindly 
and gentle in his home and out of it, that he bore abuse 
and malice without anger, and never raised a hand to 
hit back when he was hit. He both ruled his spirit and 
took cities, was slow to anger” and mighty.” 

When do you suppose he began to beall this? Ah! 
if we could only speak to him now, would he not say. 1 
had to fight hard with myself when I was a boy. The 
fighting that was done in me was more than any that 
was done before Richmond.” Don’t imagine you can be 
cowardly, selfish, and impure and revengeful, until you 
are grown up, and suddenly became brave, gentle, 
pure, and forgiving. The love of Christ may suddenly 
transform a man, but his habits have to be slowly and 
painfully changed. To-day, begin to fight it out with 
all that is wrong in you with the spirit that means to 
conquer, and as we see that our great soldier followed 
Christ—and who in our day has followed Him mcre 
closely—may we follow him. 


Rivenrsips Farm, July 21, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


IT thought I would write to you for I want to ask about some 
bird's nests that my sister and I fonnd up in the pasture. My 
sister found a nest in a small maple tree; the nest was near the 
ground, and quite deep, and was balf filled with sticks and grass 
and there were four white (excepting a few brown spots around 
the larger end) eggs in it. The other we found on a knoll under 
some brakes; it was built like the ground sparrow’s, and had 
three eggs the color of the robin's, and a little smaller. I would 
be very much obliged to any of the cousins if they would tell the 
names of the bi-ds that built these nesta, 

I will try to tell you a little about my visit to Cherry Mount- 
ain. As we beard a good deal about the slide and wished to see 
it, my father, older sister, three brothers and myself started in 
the morning, with our own team, for Cherry Mountain, thirteen 
miles from our home. We got to the mountain about eleven 
o’clock, took our shawls, and started up the gully. We could 
see where it started. up near the top of the mountain. where it 
was as steep as the roof of a house, and we could see ite course 
down the mountain where it had taken large trees, rocks and 
soll with it. 

It did not spread out much till it came near the foot of the 
mountain. It came down, throwing the trees end over end. and 
at the foot great rocks were thrown far ont into the feld; one 
rock, it was estimated, weighed one hundred tons Near the 
foot of the mountain was a emall house, ju which lived a French- 
man. The slide came tearing by as tall as the house, and within 
ten feet of the door. The people were all abed but when the 
Frenchman heard the noise he got up and ran to the door and 
hallooed, ** Come, boys, quick ! and see the biggest slide ye never 
saw in yer life. The slide followed the course of a mountain 
brook, and a sharp turn in the Lrook above was all that saved 
the Frenchman's house. 

Below here the slide spread out more, and large trees thirty 
feet long and one and one half feet through, were thrown out 
into the fields, on each side, while down the middle runs the 
brook no longer clear, but muddy and nasty. Where the road 
wis is now covered with mud and trees and the ruins of Mr 
Stanley's house. Below the road is the roof of his harn. and the 
timbers are nearly all buried. Afterit reached here it had nearly 
apent itself, and it soon stopped. The mountain was two miles 
long. and the men that saw the slide say it was not more than 
three minutes go'ng that distance. 

This slide is considered larger and more wonderful than the 
famous Willey slide. Lovingly your piece, Myrtie B. 

I should not want to be in the path of such a slide 
You will hear soon, probably, from my wide awake bird. 


lovers the names of your nest builders. 


Morrie, III., July 22, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patines : * 


I have not written to you for a lone time, so I thought it was 
time I renewed our acquaintance, as I still wish to possess an 
aunt with patience. 

Last Fall I went to Chicago, and visited the Exposition and 
the Battle of Gettysburg; the latter was beyond description 
My brother and I are gathering a collection of eggs. We now 
have fifty ergs. I think they make a very pretty collection 
We have a few stones, shella, mosses, eto. Some people think it 
is wrong to take birds’ eggs ; but as we take only one from a 
nest and for no bad purpose, I see no harm in it, for if I did] 
certainly would stop gathering. What do you think about it? 

One of your nieces living at Waveland, Fla., offers, as men- 
tioned in The Christian Union for April 9, 1885, to send shells to 
any of ber cousins wishing them. Will you please send me her 
name and address, and oblige your loving niece, Katiz R. 


I am glad you would not do the birds any harm. 


What rules do you think ought to govern the collecting 
of birds’ eggs ? 


ELur nA, N. V., June 14, 1835. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I have never written you a letter before, so I thought I would 
write you o e. 

Jam a little girl eight years old. I have two brothers, one 
older and one younger than myself, and one sister younger than 
myself I have no pets. 

I go to scheol, and study French, reading, geography, arith- 
metic, and spelling ; and I learn art there too. 

I have a doll, and its name ls Florence. It is very penitent to- 
day. I went to Sunday-school, but not to church. I am afraid 
my letter is getting too long, so I muat close. 

Yours truly, ADELAIDE D. 

How do you study art? Your writing shows that 
you can handle a pencil very well. Have you begun 
to draw? There is one thing that you left out of your 
letter, and it happens that several of my young people 
bave made the same omission lately. It is required by 
the postmaster that those people who live in cities where 
letters are delivered by carriers should have their letters 
addressed to the street and number of their residence. 
Within a year or so I have had several letters returned 
to me because I have not been able to put the street and 
number upon the envelope. I hope you and the others 
who have failed in thie regard will send me at least a 
postal card immediately, that I may have your correct 
addiess. 

Soutu Istanp, 8. C., July 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Pattence : 

Thank you very much for the card that you sent me two 
years ago. 

Would you like to hear about the collection of birds“ eggs that 
Ihave? I have col ected 110 since the pri Do zou think it 
a very great sin to take one or two eggs out of a nest! I have 
three brothers and five sisters; tbree of my sisters are married ; 
one was married last summer, and Iwas groomsman. 

Iam trying to raise chickens, and have only six now to begi 
with. I must close now. Please put this letterin The Christian 
Unton. Your nephew, Frayk F. J. 

No- I do not think it a great sin to take one egg from 
a nest if you do it for a useful purpose. I think it is 
wrong te disturb the birds and destroy their eggs for 
mischief or fora temporary whim. Any boy who be- 
gins to collect eggs ought to do 1eal honest studying 
about birds and be sure that he is learning enough to 
pay for the egg. Tell Carl, won't you, how you succeed 
with your chickens ; perhaps he will tell you what suc- 
cess he bas had with his. Your letter is written very 
nicely. Do you suppose you can put the punctuation 
marks in these rhymes which your Uncle Perseverance 
cut out of the paper the other day ? If you cannot, let 
us see Who can. 


„In his court King Charles was standing on bis bead a 
golden crown 

And his royal brow was wrinkled in a most portentous 
frown 


“Fifty courtiers entered walking on their hands were jewels 
bright 

Set in rings of gold and silver what a rare and splendid 
sight 


„Four and twenty noble ladies proud and fair and ten feet 
long 

Were their trains that flowed behind them borne by pages 
stout and strong 


In a bower of fragrant roses the musicians now compete 
Blowing trumpets with their noses they inhale the fragrance 
sweet 


“* See the queen bow sad and tearful as the king cuts off her 
head 
One bright tress of balr at parting and she wishes she were 
dead.“ 
Wisrnoton, Del, March 24, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Did you get the letter | wrote you several months ago? I did 
not see it in your paper, and I looked in every one. I was afraid 
the letter man lost it. 

I am reven years old, and want to be one of your nieces; and 
| have a sister two years old, and I expect she will want to be 
one of your nieces, too. She can talk and run all around the 
house now. I goto «chool, and am en next to the biebest class. 
We have eight scholars. and one little girl runs away, and wor- 
ries her mamma. Don't you think she is naughty? I want my 
papa to get me a shepherd dog, but he has not doneltyet I 
think I better close now. ADDA. 


1 hope you will sometime have as good a shepherd 
dog as ours, 


Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Patience 


I have not written to you since I was six ;: now am elght, and 
nearly nine I have a sister, Darnetta, fifteen month-old ; and 
brether Roscoe six, and Laurence, three year-old I am strong. 
I welgh fifty p' unds, and maybe more I can carry a bucket of 
water or a scuttle of coal 1 can carry my heavy book satchel 
on one finger, containing seven books, Jarge double slate, four 
pencils, thirty-eight paper sheets, sponge, ruler, two boxes, quite 
big. a bottle of water. and slate reg. I am in the Third Reader. 
I want to be a school-teacher. I send you These little pletures, 
don't know as you remember my other letter yet, but I will 
ask you if I may be your niece again ; I would like to very much. 
Please may | see my letter in print? Good by. 

Benrtua C. M. 

I am glad you are so strong, You mean to use your 
strength to help others, do you not? You must be 
careful not todo yourself barm by trying to see how 
much you can do. Showing off” is not to be com- 
mended, and yet there isa great temptation to do it 
when one possesses any remarkable talent. 


A ffectionately, Aunt 
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SUNDAY 
ELIJAH AT HOREB. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


“ Will he plead against me with his great power? No; but he 

would put strength in me. Job III., 6. 
HE principal lessons involved in this chapter of 
Christian experience seem to me to be two: 1, the 
causes and the cure of religious despondency ; 2, man’s 
way and God's way of conducting a great reformation 
contrasted. It is only those aspects of the story which 
elucidate these truths that I shall attempt to bring out 
in this article. The reader will find great practical help 
in a sermon of Robertson’s on Eli jah, from which I draw 
to a considerable extent. 

Elijah, so I read his history, imagined that the regen- 
eration of Israel had been accomplished at Mount Car- 
mel. The priests of Baal had been slain; the people 
had publicly witnessed the glory of God, and had unani- 
mously declared their allegiance to him; the king had 
at last acquiesced, and God had given the seal of his 
approval by granting the rain that brought the famine 
to an end—a famine inflicted asa divine punishment 
for the national apostasy. 

But the regeneration hardly lasted as long as the rain. 
The flame of popular zeal for God burned scarcely 


longer than the flame on the altar. When Elijah 


reached Jezreel he discovered that the queen was more 
bitterly hostile to him and his God than ever. The 
king had no courage to withstand his wife. The people 


had none to withstand king and queen. Elijah was left 


alone. I doubt that he had even the assurance of divine 
protection, or the strength that would have come from 
the consciousness that in slaying the priests of Baal he 
had fulfilled the divine command. He seemed to 
himself to have lived and wrought in vain; he was 
weary of the fitful king, of the fickle people, of life 
itself. His sense of utter loneliness added to his sense 
of discouragement. Physical prostration prepared him 
for it. The weariness which succeeded the excitement 
of the conflict on Mount Carmel and the marvelous run 
to Jezreel produced a bodily reaction. Finally, he was no 
longer sustained by the stimulus of activity. The ex- 
citement of the conflict had supported him through it; 
that wasgone. He had the courage to do and dare, but 
not to patiently wait. He fied from Jezreel the whole 
length of the Holy Land, left his servant at Beersheba, 
went on a day's journey into the wilderness, and put 
the prayer, so common in seasons of great despondency, 
for pe. mission to die. 

Note carefully God's tender nursing of the downcast 
soul. First, physical recuperation—food, and the com- 
mand, Arise and eat. No reproach; no word to his 
spiritual nature at first ; only a word to and for body. 
When the brain has been left unfed, and the nervous 
reservoirs are exhausted, and the blood is impoverished, 
and the soul is no longer able to do its work because 
the machinery through which it works requires repair, 
the physical is the first step in recuperation. Soa thou- 
sand years later Christ fed the hungry and healed the 
sick while he supplied food and medicine to the soul. 
That is the divinest and most truly Christian charity 
which carries Gospel to both body and soul; and the 
remedy for spiritual despondency is almost never fast- 
ing, and often neither prayer nor Bible, but first a good 
meal, or several of them, and a time of rest. 

Next comes the question to his conscience, What doest 
thou here, Elijah ? It is clear God had not bade him 
leave court and country and flee into the wilderness 
again. There isa luxury of woe. There is a morbid 
condition of the soul in which it reverses Paul’s direc- 
tion, and, forgetting those things which are before, it 
turns back in moody reflections upon the unsuccessful 
past, and mopes and repines, and, under guise of self- 
humiliation, really calls God to the judgment bar and 
sits in judgment on his providence. Now, when the 
soul thus flees from active duty to a feast of self- 
reproaches, or to indulgence in a subtle luxury of pride 
in the condemnation of others by the half-hidden Phar- 
isaic comparison, I, even I only, am left,“ God's an- 
answer to it is his answer to Elijah, ‘‘ What dost thou 
here? Next to the divine medicament for religious de- 
spondency, rest of body, is the call to work. Unless 
God’s providence has taken you out of activity, and by 
disease, or some accident beyond your control, put you 
in a Horeb desert, you have no business there. You 
have no right to retreat from the Lord’s work merely 
because it seems not to prosper in your hands; least of 
all if it has been been done in your way, not in his. 

Next in Elijah's experiences cones the curious and 
somewhat mystical contrast between the fire, earth- 
quake, and wind, and the still, small voice. In the tu- 
mults of nature there was something that accorded with 
Elijah’s storm-tossed spirit and so prepared it for the 
still, small voice, which, but for this preparation, he 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 23, 1885.—1 
Kings xix., 1-18. 


would hardly have noticed, perhaps not even heard. 
God was not in the wind, nor in the fire, nor in the 
earthquake. It was Elijah’s strong self reflected in the 
moods of the tempest and giving them their character.” 
The soul cannot always quickly change its mood ; it can- 
not change from storm to calm at once. In comforting, 
or strengthening, or guiding another out of a lower and a 
stormier experience, he best imitates God’s methods who 
enters into the experience he would counteract, and 
leads, not by a sudden transition, but by a gradual 
process. 

Then when Elijah was at last ready to hear what God 
had to say to him he spoke; not before. The change 
that had been wrought in Elijah is evident. Under the 
juniper tree (verse 4) he desires leave to die, but now he 
simply tells his story and awalts his Lord's commands. 
And the answer of the Lord is one of courage and hope. 
There is no reproach, no condemnation save as that im- 
plied by the very contrast between the storm of nature 
and the still, small voice; between the declaration of 
Elijah, I only am left,“ and the word of God, I 
have seven thousand in Israel,” But God gives him a 
work to do; he gives him an assurance that things are not 
so bad as they seem ; he gives him proof that the king- 
dom of God does not depend on him; he points out a 
successor to take his prophetic office; and he assures 
him that punishment shall yet be visited on the appar- 
ently triumphant criminals, whose power his vehement 
assault has not really affected. 

The first lesson, the cause and cure of religious de- 
spondency, is, I think, apparent from this simple sketch 
of this chapter in Elijah’s life. The causes—ill success, | 
physical weariness, spiritual loneliness, reaction from 
overwork, a habit of looking backward, not forward, 
down, not up, and a half-conscious sense of dereliction 
in our flight from the place where God has put us; the 
cure—food and rest, a restful answer to one’s own con- 
science, a return to active duty, and a trust of all results 
of our labor to the Lord God Almighty. 

The other lesson appears to me to be equally plain. 
I intimated it last week. Elijah’s methods of reforming 
the nation was that of the flre and the storm. He thought 
to restore the worship of God by slaying the prophets of 
Baal. God taught him that man’s way is not God's way. 
It is not by violence that cvil shall cease from the earth. 
The whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire were all the 
wilder utterances of nature possible in Horeb. God was 
in none of them. Force is not God; violence is not 
God's way. The sword of Mohammed comes to naught ; 
the cross of Christ goes on conquering and to conquer. 
In our homes, our Sunday-school classes, our social 
communities, our national organization, we are con- 
stantly under the temptation to resort to the fire aad the 
storm. It seemsashort way to purify. But short ways 
are not successful ways. God's truth is as the rain on 
mown grass, and as the gentle dew. The quiet, unob- 
trusive influences are the finally victorious ones. God 
is in the still, small voice. 

Is iniquity, then, to go unpunished? No! But we 
are not to appoint ourselves judges or executioners. 
God will select his own Hazaeland Jehu. ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord. In his own good 
time, and in his own way he will bring to judgment and 
to punishment the ungodly and the wicked. 

QUESTIONS : 
1. Characterize Ahab and Jezebel and note the contrast 


between. 


2. Why should Elijah, immediately after so great a suc- 
cess, experience so great despondency ? 

3. Note the parallel between God's feeding Elijah in the 
wilderness and Christ’s feeding the disciples by the Sea of 
Galilee. Are these incidents parallel, and do they teach any 
lesson in common ? 

4. Why should God have sent Elijah to Horeb? and why, 
having sent him there, should he have asked him what he 
did there ? 

5. If God was not in the wind or earthquake or the fire, | 
was there any use in them! If so, what? 

6. What lesson applicable to our own spiritual experience 
can you draw from the method of God’s manifestation to 
Elijah in the wilderness ? 

7. Elijah and John the Baptist are said to be parallel char- 
acters. Isthere anything in the experience of John the 
Baptist parallel to this experience of Elijah’s ? 

8. What do you learn respecting the causes and the cure 
of spiritual despondency ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


LIJAH did not have very long to rest. As soon a; 
Ahab got home he told Jezebel all that had hap- 
pened, and how Elijah had killed the prophets of Baal. 
Ahab, who had seen it all, was afraid of Elijah, but Jez- 
ebel was not. She had been taught to worship idols all 
her life, and she was very angry with thisman who had 
dared to kill herfriends. She sent a messenger at once 
to Elijah to assure him that before another day passed 
she would make him like one of these men whom he 
had slain. Perhaps Elijah had hoped that Ahab would 


serve the Lord now, and put away his wicked queen, 
but he soon saw that there was no hope of that, so he 
hastened away that very night, weary as he was. He 
fled for his life to a little city away on the borders of 
the wilderness. There he left his servant, and went on 
alone out into the wilderness where no one lived. He 
was so tired he could not go any farther, but he sat 
down under a juniper tree and asked God to let him die. 
He did not want to be put to death by Jezebel, but if 
God would take away the life he had given, and let him 
come home to him, he would be very glad. Presently 
he fell asleep as he lay under the tree, and then an ange! 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat.” Once 
before, you remember, the ravens had been sent to bring 
him his daily food, but this was more precious than 
common bread. He looked and beheld a cake baked on 
the coals and a cruse of water at his head. And he did 
eat and drink and laid Lim down again. He slept a 


long time, till his weary body was rested, and then again | 


the angel of the Lord came and touched him and said, 
„Arise and eat; because the journey is too great for 
thee.” And Elijah arose, and did eat and drink, and 
he went in the streng h of that meat forty days and forty 
nights, unto Horeb, the mountain that is called the 
Mount of God, because it was there that God appeared 
to Moses and talked to him in the burning bush. It 
must have been wonderful food that could nourish and 
strengthen him for so many days. When he got to 
Mount Horeb he went into a cave to lodge. He was far 
away from his friends and his enemies, but God was 
with him, and talked to him. He was thinking how 
hard he had tried to teach the people of Israel right 
ways, and how anxious he had been that they should 
luve and serve God, and now it seemed as if it had all 
been in vain. So when the Lord asked him why he was 
away up there in the mouptain he said: ‘‘ I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of hosts; for the chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword ; and 
I, even I only, am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away.” 

Elijah thought that was true; but God had a good 
many other servants left who were true and faithful to 
him, and who did not need to see fire come down from 
heaven to make them believe that their God ruled over 
all. The Lord said to Elijah, Go forth, and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord. And behold the Lord 
passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord, but 
the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind an 
earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; 
and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in 
the fire ; and after the fire a still, small voice.” 

When Elijalr heard this gentle voice he knew it was 
the voice of God ; and he wrapped his face in his man- 
tle and stood at the entrance of the cave to hear what 
God would say to him. The Lord asked him once more, 
What doest thou here, Elijah?“ and Elijah answered 
as he had done before, telling the Lord how hard he had 
worked and how useless it had been after all. The Lord 
told him very gently that his work was not yet done, 
and he must go back and finish it. He told him not to 
be discouraged, for there were still left, not one alone, 
but seven thousand faithful servants in the land who 
never had bowed the knee to Baal. God himself had 
looked after them and taken care of them, in spite of the 
cruel queen. When there was no one to sing and to 
pray and to teach them about God, they had heard his 
still, small voice speaking in their hearts, and they had 
listened and obeyed. Elijah must have gone back com- 
forted to finish his work. One thing he had to do was 
to call a young man named Elisha to come and live with 
him, so that by and by he might be prophet in Elijah’s 
place. God does speak in earthquakes and tempests and 
in lightnings from heaven sometimes; but his most 
precious messages are in the stil], small voice that speaks 
to our hearts in stars and flowers and winds, and in the 
allence of the night. He speaks to us in his Word to say, 
The heavens declare the glory of God.“ Every good 
and every perfect gift is from above.” God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish.” Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto me, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth.” These are only a few of the whis- 
pers in which God speaks to us. Do we always listen ? 


BINDING AND LOOSING.’ 


By THe Rev. E. Wrvcuester Dona.p. 


“* Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.”—Matt. xviil., 18. 


* nut has been cracked a good many times, and 
by a good many people, with the result of widely 
differing opinions as to the sort of meat it contains, I 
like to open it once more, in your presence, to see if it 
does not contain a principle verified by common ex- 
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perience, and, in its use, shared by the Pope and the 
layman, the Apostles and little children. 

In the first place, what would th se words, bind and 
loose, mean to the men who first heard them? They 
are technical words, and correspond in trchnical use, 
though of course not in meaning, to such words as 
mandamus or demurrer in our legal language to-day. 
The legal and ethical elements in Jewish law were 
almost indissoluble. A legal claim or right was a moral 
one; and the reverse. Whenever a Rabbi or judge 
declared a thing to be right or to be true, then for the 
Jews that thing was said to be loosed. The highest 
judicial authority declared it to be right or true. When 
a Rabbi or judge pronounced a thing to be wrong or 
false, that thing was sald to be bound. The highest 
judicial authority had so pronounced, and the decision 
was binding. Everybody understood what binding and 
loosing meant as fully as we understand what issuing or 
dissolving an injunction means to-day. 

When Jesus said to the disciples, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” 
they understood the saying, however much it as- 
tonished them or was hard for them to believe. It 
was as if he had sald to them, To day you are no- 
bodies in Palestine and the world: on one side of you 
the hierarchy of Jewish priests, on the other the 
threatening power of the Romans. You are nothing 
but fishermen and mechanics ; but, for all that, the 
decisions you shall make upon the righteousness or un- 
righteousness of moral principles and acts, upon 
truth and untruth, shall become the law of the na- 
tions, and the whole course of Providence shall ratify 
and uphold what you shall decide.” Very likely they 
only half believed it: it is difficult to see how they could 
have believed it literally; but at least they understood it, 
as we may to-day. This tremendous charge, therefore, 
resolves itself into this: that the moral and spiritual 
standards of the men ofthe New Testament were finally 
to be accepted by the world us true standards, and the 
law of God visibly rewarding those who obeyed, and pun- 
ishing those who disobeyed, was to be the proof that what 
was bound and loosed on earth was likewise bound and 
loosed in heaven. And this is just what has happened. 
The highest Jewish decisions are to-day regarded by no- 
body. The decisions of St. Peter aud St. Paul on ques- 
tions of moral and spiritual truth are recognized all 
over the civilized world as founded on truth. The 
greatest masters of casuistry are nowhere beside the 
Galilean fishermen in deciding the principles of human 
conduct. The value of love as an element in regulat. 
ing, interpreting, and inspiring human acts; the 
preciousness of truth, the supremacy of conselence on 
one side, the misery of sin and the certainty of its final 
punishment on the other, in regard to which the fisher- 
men spake so clearly and passionately, remain to-day 
the foundations of human order, possessed of an au- 
thority which is never disputed. They made mistakes 
in some of their arguments, in divers of their interpreta- 
tions, and now and then failed to be clear, but their 
really essential deliveries stand to-day unchanged, un- 
changing, because it was not they who spake, but the 
Holy Ghost through them. 

The successors of the Apostles are the church, and 
the church is the ‘‘ blessed company of all faithful 
people.” The power t bind and loose, if it remain on 
earth at all, isin the custody of the church. It is the 
possession of all believers. The question we are con- 
sidering is at once seen to be, not the old controversial 
one, whether Pope or priest has power to absolve the 
penitent, and power to send the impenitont with the 
guilt of his sins finally fixed upon his soul into eternity, 
but What are we as individuals doing with the 
power to bind and loose which the church of the living 
Christ distributes variously among her members?” a 
question which touches not our love of interesting 
polemics, but the heart, the conscience, and the will 
of the individual. There is indisputably a power lodged 
in humanity to bind and loose on earth. Public senti- 
ment, which is the creation of the thinking of individ- 
uals, declares it. Fashion, which is the creation of 
individual tastes, hints it; and public habit, which is 
the final result of individual habits, points the same 
way. There is a lurking timidity, even cowardice, in 
the individual which tends to repress the assertion of 
the most pronounced traits of personality, until the 
promise of countenance is given by public sentiment or 
fashion. We wait for the binding or loosing of these 
two. Unseasonable heat in early May does not tempt 
men to wear straw hats; we wait the decree of public 
habit. In a thousand trifles we bow to the binding and 
loosing of society, even when society is clearly in the 
wrong, because we dread singularity or the charge of 
eccentricity. Only the rich and powerful can wear 
what is greatly out of fashion, and every day we are 
made aware of the reality of that power to bind and 
loose in things morally indifferent, which is securely 
lodged in humanity, so much so that we suspect the 
sanity of any man who flagrantly defies the decrees of 
public taste. But when a moral quality inheres in 


permitted customs, the power to bind and loose is most 
powerfully and most markedly exercised. A hundred 
and fifty years ago the character of the English clergy 
was disgraceful. They were idle, intemperate and 
licentious, yet they were not in disgrace. Public 
opinion exercised its power to loose, or declare right, 
gambling, drinking, absenteeism, immorality. No king 
and no parliament was ever so omnipotent as the 
public sentiment which declared the clergy t re good 
enough.” Then came the revolution in public senti- 
ment—how, we shall presently examine—and the decree 
went forth ‘‘let the clergy lead the van in morality.” 
Straightway it was obeyed, and to-day the English 
clergy are the bardest working and most upright body 
of men in Christendom. In this country slavery was 
rooted, not in the constitution, not in the supreme court 
decisions, but in public opinion. The people, not the 
government, maintained it, and the people, not the 
government, swept it away. Public opinion at the 
height of its power is to law what a cable is to pack- 
thread, and its power to bind and loose on earth is 
almost omnipotent. The morals of a city or nation can- 
not be deduced from the statute book, but from pre- 
valling public sentiment. Now all this, which no one 
disputes, goes to show that there is lodged in humanity 
the binding and loosiag power of which Christ spake. 
Here, as always, he laid his teaching upon the founda- 
tion of the essential and primary truths of humanity. 
There can be no doubt that man can “bind” and 
loose on earth. 

But can he, does he, bind and loose in heaven ? 
This does not mean, and was not intended to mean, that 
man can touch t alter it the legislation of God. But it 
does mean, and was intended to mean, that man can and 
does by allegiance to truth and goodaess put himself in 
gear with the wheels of the Almighty. He that declares 
purity to be the law of man may be sure that the uni- 
verse of God is on his side, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against him. He who utters and defends a 
lle may be sure that the universe of God is against him, 
and the gates of hell shall prevail against him. The 
wisdom of life is to bind and loose on earth what is 
bound and loosed in heaven ; that is, to put one’s self on 
the side of God's unchanged and unchangeable la vs. 
It is in this sense that what a man binds on earth is 
bound in heaven. There came a day in Peter's life when 
he had to decide that great question, which many an- 
other man since has had to decide, whether he should, 
at the command of the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, refuse obedience to the divine voice speaking in his 
heart and conscience. And his decision for himself and 
his fellows was this : ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” It was loosing the great doctrine of primary 
allegiance to God. It was loosed also in heaven, for 
ever since God has been on the side of every sober- 
minded and honest man who has sald, I must obey 
God rather than men.” There are some things, some 
great primary truths, which are uttered but once; the 
Gospels are unique; they bear no additions from the 
wisdom of man, and there is a sense in which it Is true 
that the publication of the New Testament was an act 
of binding and “loosing” which can never be re- 
peated. But the true binding and loosing on earth of 
what is bound and loosed in heaven is not alone the 
utterance of God's truth. Just as government fs as nec- 
essary as the constitution, nay, just as there are crises 
when the government is the constitution, so giving to 
divine truth power and authority and sanctions by per- 
sonality is as necessary as the utterance of that truth ; 
if, indeed, there are not times when clothing truth with 
power and authority and sanctions is its utterance. The 
New Testament is published every day where its moral 
truth is enforced by incorporation into public opinion. 
We understand perfectly that the kingdom of Christ on 
earth shall come, not alone by the spread of the knowl- 
edge of its founder, but by public sentiment reflecting 
in all the omnipotence of its energy and influence the 
principles of righteousness, joy, and peace through the 
Holy Ghost, which are the elemental qualities of the 
kingdom of heaven. Sometimes this happens for a 
moment in a choice community at some happy moment 
of ita existence. A great wrong is to be righted, and a 
few men to whom heaven has opened, letting down to 
their waiting eyes the new Jerusalem, meet and pray ; 
tLey fill themselves with the thought and power of jus- 
tice and holiness ; they infect other people ; the spirit of 
the few becomes that of the many, and at last the wrong 
thing vanishes away, without an army, 4 law, or an 
officer. This has been done again and again, as we well 
know, and the meaning of it is perfectly plain. It means 
that man has power to bind and loose not only on earth, 
but in heaven. The church is the oldest and most pow- 
erful institution on earth, because, upon the whole, she 
has far more than any other institution declared that 
to be true or false, right or wrong, which God has so 
declared ; because she has, upon the whole, stood up to 
declare and to enforce the original message of the Master. 
In this sense humanity has power on earth and in heaven 
to bind” and 10086.“ 


To take the next step. What, or who, makes his 


| 
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public sentiment which is so omnipotent in its power to 

bind and loose, and which seems to keep the keys of the 

kingdom of heaven? It is a creation. Something 

made by man—not something ready made and simply 

discovered, like a new metal or a new asteroid. It is 

the result not of the most powerful forces, but of the 

forces which meet with the least resistance, or are most 

powerfully exerted. I lay stress upon this because it is 

the key to the whole matter, and to illustrate it I wish 

to take something with which we are all familiar, with 

which unfortunately we shall have hereafter to be famil- 
lar, unless we come to repentance and a better mind. At 
almost every national election in America we havea 
carnival of scurrility and personal abuse. I am sure it 
is untrue that ecurrility is a more powerful force than 
decency in American life, and yet at these exciting 
times scurrility has its mad, dirty way. But it has its 
way not because there are no protests in the minds of 
those who consent to it, but because silent decency is no 
match for the passionate partisanship which thinks it 
sees an advantage in such consent. And so the lesser 
force of scurrility makee head arainst the greater force 
of decency because it is more powerfully exerted ; and 
it is more powerfully exerted because it gets into the 
hands of the strongest passion of thetime. Publicopin. 
ion tolerates something which the secret sentiment of 
men abhors. Not a strong love of scurrility, therefore, 
but an enfeebled love of decency explains what we are 
ashamed of in our political campaigns. ‘The men who 
in their hearts hate the thing are timid and silent, and 
their timidity and silence allow the shameful words to 
be written and sald. Public sentiment is the result of 
the aggressive outspoken sentiment of individuals. And 
public penitence for these wretched, dirty times ought 
not to take the form of sorrow that there are men 80 lost 
to decency as to descend to vilification, but rather the 
form of shame that there are so many men who have 
not the courage to speak up and say, Stop this thing. 
We have a reputation to preserve as well as an election 
to win.” This lets light in; the makers of public senti- 
ment are those whose goodness or badness is aggressive 
and courageous. The bad gets the upper hand by 
superiority of earnestness over the good. Public senti- 
ment -rucified the Redeemer. When Pilate stood be- 
fore the multitude wishing to save Jesus he was over- 
whelmed by the voice of the people and priests who 
were instant with loud voices requiring him to be cru- 
cifled.” ‘‘And the voices of these and of the chief 
priests prevailed.” There must have been men there 
who knew it was an outrage, but they held their peace. 
Aggressive, loud-voiced, determined wickedness carried 
the day and the wretched governor delivered the Sav- 
four to their will. He could make no stand against 
that wild clamor, however firm the conviction that 
Jesus was innocent. Had those who shared the convic- 
tion but speken, had they but insisted on their right 
to be heard in the Redeemer’s defense, the Saviour 
would not have been crucified under Pontius Pilate, for 
Pilate wantedtosave him. That old phrase, which was 
once woven into the texture of the sermons of the preach- 
ers of the last generation, was expressive of a great truth, 
however badly they may have presented it: Crucify 
the Son of Godafresh.” Whenever we let any good man 
or good cause go down because we have not the courage 
to defend or support them, frightened by their unpopu- 
larity or by the threatened cost in comfort or money or 
place, the sin of Pilate is committed, however Insignifi- 
cant be the result of that sin compared to the results 
of his. For the degree of sin is not measured by the 
extent of {ts consequences. Let us remember that. 

Public opinion, then, which has power to bind and 
loose, is the result of the forces which man most energet- 
ically exerts. The loudest volces, the busiest and most 
daring lives create it. The influence of the church in 
its creation has been and always will be in proportion to 
her plain outspokenness on all moral questions, and upon 
the aggressiveness of good lives. When she has con- 
doned or been silent about the dishonesty which enriched 
her treasury she has lost her rightful place, sunk to the 
level of the wickedness she was put in the world to re- 
strain. The church of God cannot afford to shuffle and 
palter with the truth God has entrusted to her keeping. 
For the argument use against her is drawn from her 
timidity or wickedness in the past, never from her cour- 
age and holiness. 

But it is time that this truth should knock at the door 
of each heart to-day. Each of us has power to bind 
and loose on earth and in heaven; and what I wish 
to get a hearing for this morning is not the general 
question, ‘‘ What is the church doing to create the pub- 
lic opinion which binds on earth and looses on earth as 
God binds and looses in heaven?’ but the personal 
question, “‘ What am [ doing to clothe the truth and 
righteousness I believe in with power, authority, and 
sanction ?” For into your hands and mine ia placed the 
power to do something to make wickedness or righteous- 
ness an influence and force. The truth is that wicked- 
ness and righteousness thrive in certain atmospheres. 
You can make it easy and you can make i hard for 
other people to be bad. Tou can make It easy or hard 
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for them to be good. You can set in motion the ma- 
chinery ol flippancy, ridicule, or irreverence, at which 
weak men will Jeap as fish to bait. You can laugh at 
the defects of the very goodness which you reverence 
in your heart, till men believe you are laughing at good- 
ness itse]f and they join in it. Badoess shows itself just 
as fast and just as far as itis tolerated. No faster and 
no farther. Bad with the bad and good with the good 
seems to be the inevitable moral oscillation of some men, 
Evil communications corrupt good manners, and good 
communications shame and sometimes correct evil man- 
ners. There is no doubt about it. There are men whose 
homes are so pure and true they find themselves drawn 
into those home currents and ave good there almost 
without an effort ; but whose places of work are so im- 
pure and untrne, they find themselves sinking down in 
spite of their abhorrence of the depths to which they re- 
luctantly descend. There are other men, thank God! 
niany of them, whose convictions about truth and good- 
ness are so strong, and whose determination to make 
those cunvictions felt is so energetic and aggressive, that 
they set the tone wherever they go and help their weaker 
brethren to stand by what, without this example and 
force, they would surely desert. These are the things 
we all know. Our virtue is in our own hands and in 
the bands of others. The virtue of others is in their 
hands and in ours, too. And so to-day the intensely 
personal question is, Whet as a member of the king- 
dom of Christ, what as a member of this college, do I 
by my aggressive, courageous action declare to be right 
and wrong? What is my individual contribution to the 


public sentiment of this ccllege—that public sentiment 


of the college which, in the realm of morals, is more 
powerful and more commanding than the college gov- 
ernment itself? Am I helping to create and maintain 
the sentiment that every man is to be excused if he toy 
with truth, that virtue does not pay, that honor has its 
limitations in the class room, and that obedience is to be 
determined mainly by inclination and the considerations 
of personal comfort? Or am I helping to create and 
support the sentiment that truth is always and every- 
where the imperative of life ; that only virtue has the un- 
fading crown of eternal life placed upon its brows; that 
sin is always loss—loss of peace, loss of self-respect, loss of 
love, loss ot life ; and that personal holiness through Jesus 
Christ is always gain—the gain of peace, self-respect, 
love, and life? One or other of these sentiments you who 
make up this college are supporting. Fora purely nega- 
tive character is the conception of the speculative intel- 
lect, never an existing thing in fact. You are binding 
and loosing every day, because you are souls, You 
cannot choose t) not exert this power. There is no choice 
at all; you must exert it as surely as you must breathe 
and sleep. And the point I have tried to make plain, 
and to urge, is that you should bind and loose with an 
aggressive, determined, passionate energy. The college 
needs not simply more good men; but more good men 
who are not ashamed of their goodness, and who mean 
that its power shall be felt. Goodness is under no 
necessity to be stupid or slow. My dear young friends, 
I cannot willingly let you go from God's house to-day, 
until you have in your heart, henceforth, God helping 
me, my lips and life shall strive to bind and loose on 
earth what God has bound and loosed in heaven.” 

In all honesty you nor I expect that when we have 
faithfully served our day and fellows here wickedness 
shall have been extirpated, righteousness enthroned. 
Temptation and sin will meet the lads who ten years 
hence take your places here as they have metus. But, 
please God, we shall have so bound and loosed that for 
them temptation will have lost something of ita power, 
sin will have been shorn of something of its beautiful, 
horrid, smiling, hideous fascination. May God help us 
to be brave with the bravery that lives his truth. 


„HINDERERS AND HINDRANCES.” 


HE Sunday Magazine” publishes two papers by 
the late Frances Ridley Havergal, called ‘‘ Hin- 
derers” and Hindrances.” Who that has ever set out 
to accomplish anything in this world, that had for its 
object the conquering of a seemingly difficult problem, 
has not been almost discouraged by Hinderers,” 
many times the ones to whom we would naturally look 
for help. Miss Havergal says: 
“ Hinderers! Who ever set to work in real earnest 


without finding them? 


These hinderers are, as a matter of course, a thing 
to be taken for granted; as soon may the soldier be 
astonished at encountering an old and well-known ene. 
my as expect to be exempt from these. The most diffi- 
cult, and perhaps the most common, are unintentional 
ones, well-meaning ones, hard-working ones, affection- 
ate, ay, over affectionate ones. 

„Mother, dearest, I have a favor to ask you; are 
you too busy to listen?“ 

„What is it, Alice?“ 

Im wondering if you would mind letting me go to 
the Sunday-schoo! with Lizzie, and taking a little class; I 


should like it so much.’ And Alice drew closer to her 
mother, and laid her arm along the back of her 
chair. 

„My dear Alice, I think you are quite too young— 
not sixteen yet. It will be quite time enough to teach 
when you are seventeen or eighteen. Besides, you have 
a great deal to learn, yourself, and your Bible questions 
take up all your Sunday afternoons, and I like you to 
read before morning service.’ 

% But, mother dear, if you would only let me go 
once a day—say in the morning—I could easily do part 
of my questions on Saturday, and so get time for read- 
ing.’ 


There are plenty of older people to teach besides 
you, Alice. You will be able to do it much better when 
you leave school.’ 

But, mother, this is the only thing I could think 
of, and I don’t know what else I could begin with.’ 

%% You have a great deal to do, Alice, a great deal 
that is very important—your own education, your own 
heart and mind to improve. You can set a good ex- 
ample to your sisters out of school-hours, and be kind 
and helpful to them, and other ways in which you can 
earn the commendation, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.“ 

„But can I not try to do all this, mother, and yet 
undertake just this little class? May I not, mother 
dear? It seems so long to wait till I am eighteen ; and 
I might not live till then,’ sald Alice, thoughtfully. 

Her mother looked up from the table, which was 
strewn with tracts, carefully sorted, and in process of 
being supplied with neat brown paper covers. For 
Alice’s mother was an energetic and useful district vis. 
itor, and hoped in due time to lead her children to fol- 
low in similar paths of usefulness. 

‘* Alice was an impulsive girl and required to be rather 
held in check than otherwise. Yet she had given many 
evidences of such care for her own soul that it might have 
encouraged her mother to let her undertake what she 
might have done faithfully and perseveringly. But 
Alice was little for her age, and childish and merry in her 
ways, so that few gave her credit for ever being thought 
ful, and possessing some tact and brightness when talk- 
ing to her younger schoolfellows. 

„Her mother did not know how Alice had thought 
and prayed over this seemingly sudden request, nor how 
her child longed to ‘do something for the Lord Jesus,’ 
so she could not measure the depth of disappointment, 
the crushing out of the longing desire, as she replied : 

„Alice, dear, if God has work for you to do He will 
spare your life to do it—that is in His hands, not yours. 
Walt two or three years, and then I promise you we will 
see about it. But just run and fetch me the ball of string 
out of the dining-room.’ 

All these objections were perfectly true, and the 
mother thought she was acting rightly in restraining her 
child, though sorry to dissppoint what she thought only 
a momentary fancy. But did she pray that God's will 
might be known and done in this matter? Was she not 
her child’s hinderer ?” 

And there are the hinderers who work upon the sym- 
pathies of the worker, who «cule througb selfishness 
under the guise of love. 

Shall we glance in a curate’s home, that center of 
struggle and devotion, where burning zeal and loving 
labour are oftcn sorely unpaid and unrequited ? 

Charlie, it’s all very well for you to undertake one 
thing after another, but I know what the end of it will 
be—break down, doctor’s bills, and next to nothing to 
live upon.’ 

„The said Charlie was a hard-working curate, with a 
wife whose affection was most devoted to him, and to 
his parish, to a certain extent, for hissake. The imme- 
diate subject of attack was a cottage lecture, voluntarily 
undertaken, but involving a long walk. He bad already 
walked five or six miles that morning, visiting from 
house to house, besides a good set-to at his sermon and 
taking a funeral in the afternoon. 

J am perfectly well and strong, Agnes dearest, and 
so long as God gives me such powers, why should I not 
use them? 

Perfectly well ard strong! Oh, Charlie! Who 
had such a headache last week that he couldn't bear to 
have the fire poked, and who had such influenza and 
had to pay two guineas for a Sunday’s rest? 

But I have neither headache nor influenza, and 
when I bad I omitted the lecture. Walking really does 
me good, and the lecture is quite a refreshment to me. 
You must not grudge your husband his parochial pleas- 
ures,’ and he put his hand caressingly on her shoulder. 

Oh, yes, I know it’s very nice, and the people lis- 
ten, so it’s encouraging, but that’s no reason why you 
should wear yourself out.’ 

„Would you have me give up the lecture, and dis- 
appoint those who are just beginning to value what they 
hear? 

„wish you would distinguish things that differ, 
Charles. I never wanted you to give it up (you'll be late 
if you go on talking), only I do think it very wrong to 
go on work, work, work. You don’t consider what it 


will be to me if you are ill for weeks, like Mr. J——’s 
curate, and then I shall break down too.’ 

“This was not a pleasant view of the subject for a 
man who loved his wife as men should love their wives, 
and as Charles did. An expression of endurance came 
over his face, ‘ Dear Agnes, don’t talk so!’ was all he 
said. 

Talk how, Charlie? You know it’s true, and you 

can’t deny it. Why, there's another hole in your glove ! 
If you mean to be in time you must start, and please 
don’t step into those rutsin that dark laue. I shall have 
you brought home with a broken leg, I expect, for you 
dash on 80 

„Charles departed ; but the discussion had an irritat- 
ing effect upon him, and he felt dispirited, and almost 
disheartened, and almost disinclined for his usually 
loved work. 

His subject was, Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.’ But the practical com- 
mentary upon the precepts which he had just experi- 
enced was unfortunate. He felt that his burdens had 
been momentarily at least added to by one who would 
have given her life to lighten them. And, like a sud- 
den gust of wind, his wife’s remarks had utterly blown 
away wany of the thoughts which he was intending to 
give his waiting people, and so ruffled and disurdered 
the rest that he thought it best to give up that subject 
and take some other. 

Was it any marvel that his lecture was less full of 
the powerful simplicity of Gospel truth which drew and 
kept that little congregation together ? Yet who would 
have thought that the help-meet had been the hinderer?” 

But the assurance of a guiding hand that controls 
even the hindrances brings peace and rest. 

‘* We come back to the good old pillar Promise, which 
shall stand without a quiver ‘though the earth be re. 
moved, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea.’ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’ Or, to change the figure, that work 
together’ makes one think of a mighty current, far too 
strong for mortal engineer to turn or dam, steadily and 
grandly rolling on to the ocean of perfect ultimate good 
—hinderers and hindrances dash noisily down from the 
hillsides to meet it, their course at right-angles to the 
current; but do they impede it? does the splashing tor- 
rent counteract one inch of its flow ? do its little sticks 
and stones delay it for one moment? Not one inch, not 
one moment! They only join the great stream, and the 
larger they are the more they-swell it and add to its 
force and volume. Yes, they ‘oo, hinderers and hin 
drances, are among the all things,’ and therefore, wheth- 
er within sight or beyond sight, they never work against, 
but only and always * work together for good.’ 

The ills we see— 
The mysteries of sorrow deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong— 
Have all one key : 
This strange sad world is but our Father's school ; 
All chance and change his love shall grandly overrule. 


le traineth so 
That we may shine for him in this dark world, 
And bear his standard dauntlessly unfurled 
That we may show 
His praise, by lives that mirror back his love— 
His witnesses on earth, as he is ours above.“ 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Our Lord, you see, did not begin with the last dis- 
course ; a8 St. Mark says, He taught as men were able 
to bear it, and his words suggest the true method of edu- 
cating children in religious truth. A careful mother or 
teacher will treat a child’s mind with great tenderness 
and reverence ; she will be careful to excite interest be- 
fore gratifying it—to gratify it in such degree as its ca- 
pacity will admit. She will not think of the mind of 
her child as of a large bag into which all the odds and 
ends of knowledge are swept up from the mortality of 
the soul ; and then it went on gradually to the dis- 
tinctive doctrines and mysteries of the Gospel. At this 
time the convert to Christianity was called a hearer—he 
was allowed to attend the religious instructions and the 
reading of the Holy Scripture. At a second stage he 
was called a worshiper, and as the time of his baptism 
drew near, he was taught the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, 
and then he was described as elected by competence. 
After baptism he was fully instructed in the various as- 
pects of the Holy Trinity, of the one great sacrifice made 
by our Lord, and symbolized to man in the holy sacra- 
ment. But these great and overwhelming truths were 
withheld until he had been grounded in the lessons 
which led up to them, and which made their sincere 
reception possible. [J. J. Blackburn. 


But can life be nourished by words? It depends. 
Golden plates, being empty, are of no avail for those 
perishing with hunger. Perfect wires, unconnected 
with a source of electricity, convey no message. Words, 
also, may be empty platters or mere wires; but may 
they not be infinitely more? ‘God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.“ 
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NIMROD IN THE NORTH.“ 


Of all the adventurous travelers in the frozen regions 
of the north, perhaps none has written more interestingly 
or with more accurate knowledge of the daily life of 
the Esquimaux, the habits and pursuit of the sea and 
land animals, and the characteristic features which 
go to make up Arctic semi-civilization, than Lieutenant 
Schwatka. His series of articles in St. Nicholas” 
have been widely read and quoted, less popular but 


more scientific papers have recelved approval from a 


more learned audience, and now he gives us, clad in all 
the glory of decorated covers and prvfuse illustration, 
an entertaining record of hunting and fishing in the 
northern seas and the adjacent coasts. As the com- 
mander of the longest sledge journey ever undertaken 
(3261 miles) and also of the longest raft journey in the 
far north (1805 miles), Lieutenant Schwatka has had 
ample opportunity to become thoroughly informed on 
the curious hunting methods of the natives, and has 
himself taken part in many an exciting pursuit of the 
p»lar bear, reindeer, musk ox, and the lesser victims of 
rifle, harpoon, shot-gun, and fishing-rod. His own ex- 
perience is filled out with apt quotation and illustra 
tion from other authorities. The result is not only a 
volume of highly entertaining reading matter, put into 
most attractive form by the publishers, but a compen- 
dium of reltable information on the Arctic fauna of con- 
siderable scientific value. Lieutenant Schwatka always 
writes with animation and has vivid descriptive powers. 
A few paragraphs from his book will form, we hope, a 
pleasant evening’s reading. 
DOGS AND DOG-SLEDGING. 


‘The big, aggressive dogs Jord {t over the smaller and 
weaker ones in a thousand disagreeable ways, aithough 
their pugnacious aud overbearing insolence does not 
always reward them with the best to be had, and ina 
few creditable instances really prevents their getting it. 
If in the way of food the morsels be very small—that is, 
the meat cut into bils that can be swallowed at one gulp, 
the active little fellows will be almost sure to get the 
greater part of it; for the very first reception of any- 
thing eatable among a number of them is a terrible tussle 
between the big belligerents in which the little ones reap 
the harvest. There Is nothing more comical than to see 
the big brutes rolling over each other in a wrangle while 
the little ones devour the dainties, and then note the 
foolish expression on the combatants’ faces as they 
wander around over the clean snow wondering what 
they were fighting for after all, while the smaller fry 
keep at a respectful distance and lick their chops in the 
most aggravating way. All this the native dog-driver 
knows, and as his partiality always leans towards those 
who do the most work for him—that is, the big fellows 
such distributions are not very common, Another 
constant source of common annoyance to the little dogs, 
and to their masters, is felt when the snow-house is com- 
pleted and its long passage-way of snow-blocks has been 
built, and the little ones craw! into it for the night's rest. 
In this they are usually not disturbed by the larger dogs 
unless a storm comes up during the night, when they are 
almost sure to want their protected berth and walk in to 
take it on the general principle that might makes 
right.’ A fight, of course, ensues, for even the smaller 
dogs, knowing the inevitable result, feel that they can 
hardly give up such a nice warm berth without making 
some struggle for their rights. The result generally is 
that the large snow-block closing the 0% door, or snow 
door, if it can be called such, is nearly always knocked 
in and probably broken, and the exasperated inmates, or 
some one of them, gets up, stick or sledge-slat in hand, 
and with vigorous blows right and left, up and down, 
clears the passage of all the dogs, without regard to age, 
size, or color, This operation is repeated at frequent 
intervals throughout the night, if it continues stormy 
and disagreeable. 

Every time they are harnessed to the sledge the first 
crack of the whip to start is a signal for what might be 
called in frontier parlance ‘a free fight.’ The first dog 
struck with the tip of the lash makes a belligerent spring 
for his nearest neighbor, who in turn retaliates on the 
next, and so on, until—like the proverbial row of upright 
bricks when one has started to fall—they are down in a 
tangle of hair, harness and howls, which the native dri- 
ver at once proceeds to unravel with the butt end of his 
whip. Having taken their preliminary Litters,’ so to 
speak, they are then ready for a serious start, and trot 
or walk along the rest of the day’s journey in a manner 
worthy of Barnum’s happy family. 

‘* Ravenous as they were, tearing to pleces everything 
not made of wood or iron, or raiding fearlessly into the 
igloos in quest of food, they were faithful respecters of 
their human companions, not even once attempting to 
harm the little children who wander innocently among 


1 Nimrod in the North ; Hunting and f Hing Adventures in the 
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them, pelting them with toy whips, though half an hour 
afterward they would be savagely tearing a dead, starved 
companion limb from limb to secure the hide, which 
was nearly all that was left of him. Every time one of 
the party entered an igloo by creeping through the nar- 
row entrance on his hands and feet, they wedged them- 
selves in along with him so tightly that it was almost 
impossible to move, hoping thereby to steal some stray 
morsel of meat or blubber. When a person was out of 
doors among them every motion he made was intently 
watched, and if it bore a resemblance to giving them 
anything eatable they would make a rush that would 
pile the pack around him ina most alarming looking but 
harmless way, until something else drew their attention 
in another direction. These attacks may have sometimes 
led persons to believe that ‘assault with intent to do 
bodily harm’ was the motive actuating the flerce-looking 
gang under these circumstances, but my experience with 
Eskimo dogs has been that when starving, if they de- 
sired to make a meal off their human allles, it would 
take more effective means to prevent it than those re- 
corded where the imagination of the writers concelved 
that their lives were in danger. The Eskimo of my 
acquaintance, whom I questioned concerning this mat- 
ter, knew of no such cases.” 


DO POLAR BEARS HIBERNATE. 


„Speaking of hibernating, there is probably no other 
subject of Arctic zodlogy on which there is such a vari- 
ety of opinion and of which there is so little known, and 
so much interesting information yet to be gained, as per- 
tains to the hibernation of the northern bear. The very 
first conclusion to which one would naturally jump is, 
that this species of all others would be the very one to 
seek such a state as a protection from the intense and 
bitter cold of che polar winter; and I am much inclined 
to think that the published opinions of many writers 
have heen based on such conclusions rather than on per- 
sonal observation. Some authorities are found who de 
ny that the polar bear hibernates at all, in the true sense 
of the word, and from what little I know of the subject, 
I feel disposed to decide with them. Dr. Richardson, 
the naturalist of several Arctic expeditions, and a most 
conscientious and voluminous writer on the natural his- 
tory of the polar regions that he traversed, maintains 
that the hibernation of these animals is confined to the 
females during the time they are with cub; and yet I 
find by native testimony that they have slain them while 
in this condition, and I believe that this can be relied 
on, Others think that the mothers remain secluded 
while the cubs are too weak to elude pursuit, but it is 
hardly worth while to deny this, so numerous are the 
cases furnished by civilized and savage observers who 
have secured the cubs when they could not have been 
much over a few days old. I am prone to belleve that 
the polar bear never hibernates under any circumstances. 
The mother, for a few days on elther side of the cubs’ 
birth, may remain secluded in the den she has excavated 
in some deep snow bank, and is more shy then than at 
any other time; but beyond this, and the fact that 
bear holes are occusionally found, there is nothing 
upon which to base any theories in favor of hibernation, 
while the facts that polar bears of both sexes have been 
encountered and killed in every month of the year, and 
in all sorts of conditions, are the opposite statements in 
the case. The bear holes in the snow banks are very in- 
teresting little affairs, but the fact that they are found 
only after the cubbing season, and never during the 
coldest weather of winter, would show that they are not 
used permanently ; unless it be argued the maker has 
too carefully secreted them to be discovered at this 


time.” 
HUNTING THE MUSK- Ox. 


„When the circle of cattle is first approached, the 
hunters watch their opportunities in some unusual com- 
motion among the herd to dispatch first, and with un- 
erring certainty, the active and aggressive bulls, con- 
formably to a general hunting maxim followed by 
experienced huntsmen in all parts of the world and in 
all sorts of games. This rule does not depend so much 
on self-protection for the hunter, even with capital 
game, as it does on the desire to secure all ‘that is in 
sight.’ Undoubtedly animals look on their more ag- 
gressive neighbors for protection, and this confidence is 
not lost even in their death, their bodies being, therefore, 
so many anchors to hold them to the fatal spot until 
their own turn arrives. As their numbers fall one at a 
time, the musk-oxen resolutely persist in their curious 
and singular mode of defense, presenting their ugly- 
looking horns toward as many points of the compass as 
their remaining numbers will allow. When only two 
are left, these, with rumps together and facing each 
other, will continue the unequal battle against the 
enemy, and even the last ‘forlorn hope’ will back up 
agains’ the largest pile of his dead and dying comrades, 
or against a large rock or snow-bank, and defy his pur- 
suers, dog and hunters, until his death. While the 
little calves are too young and feeble to take their places 
in the front ranks—that is, until they are about eight or 
nine months old—they occupy the hollow squad or in- 
terior space formed by the defensive parents ; but when 


—— 


their elders have perished in their defense, with an in- 
stinct born of their species they will form in the same 
circular order and show fight. 

It is a curious thing that if a single musk-ox is en- 
countered and bayed, he will never remain satisfied 
until he is backed up against something, however small, 
to protect him from a rear attack. They have almost 
as much confidence in this trick as the ostrich has in 
hiding its head in the sand, for a rock no larger than 
a man’s head will suffice ff nothing better is conveniently 
near. The most singular part is the way they will 
respect the same absurd defense, and my hunters em- 
phasized the caution half a dozen times before the chase 
took place, not to attempt to run beyond some slightly 
projecting rock or snow-bank, and dodge around it 
should the relations between myself and a musk-ox re- 
quire such dodging. So many times did this faithful 
fellow, who would in no way give a plece of advice that 
might lead to dangerous results with any one, speak of 
this, that simple and even absurd as it appeared I was 
fully forced to believe it. I do not believe the advice 
would have been of much practical benefit to a white 
man, however, for, considering the furious way they 
looked on that morning of the 29th of April, had one 
got after me I think no rock less than size of the Wash- 
ington Monument would have satisfied my intense de- 
sire for an intervening obstacle.” 


A GLIMPSE OF A GRIZZLY. 


In many places destructive fires had spread through 
the spruce and pine forests, and they were of different 
dates, for side by side were the standing trees whose 
bodies had been blackened but a few weeks before, and 
the old brown and tawny stumps fast sinking to decay, 
with just enough charcoal about them to show the 
method of their fate, and hardly distinguishable from 
sO many great brown bears or buffaloes, in various fan- 
tastic attitudes, as the imagination was allowed to play 
among them. 

„ How much that looks like a big grizzly,’ ex 
claimed one of the members of the party on the bow of 
the raft, as he pointed at a distant stump on a high clay 
bank almost directly in front of us. 

‘* * The old roots look exactly like legs, don’t they? 
chimed in a second person, as he caught the figure des- 
ignated by the first. 

„And a broken limb on the left any one would 
swear was a head, if he hadn’t been floating through 
stumps just like it all day long,’ added the third. 

„ Tuat small limb for the tall gives it dead away, 
though, for grizzlies never have any.’ 

It is a grizzly |’ broke in a chorus of voices, as the 
‘stump’ with its ‘old roots’ and ‘limbs,’ broken and 
small, took on motion and waddled down the slope of 
the bank, and there was a scrambling around under the 
piles of bedding and kitchen utensils for rifles snd guns, 
accompanied with a sound of ripping gun-cover linings, 
and other ‘ripping’ sounds that suddenly attracted 
Bruin’s attention, and with a snort and stump wheeled 
around the broken limb stood straight out, and the old 
roots went a wagging until they all disappeared in the 
thick evergreens before any of us could get a shot, 

„We didn’t stand a ghost of a show of getting him 
even if we had killed him, with this old raft tearing 
along at four or five miles an hour,’ exclaimed one 
Nimrod of the North, as he took a Springfield cartridge 
out of a Wincheeter ritle magazine. 

And there would have been no fun in simply kill- 
ing him unless we could have gotten the robe,’ said 
another, as he looked down in the gun-cover for the 
fore-sight that he had torn off with a plece of the lining. 

The robe and meat are worthless at this time of 
year, especially those strong old grizzlies like that fel- 
low,’ spasmodically ejaculated another fox who had 
failed to get the grapes, as he tried to ram a forty-inch 
barrel gun in a thirty-two-luch cover belonging to some 
one else. 

„I was just thinking myself that, taking it alto- 
gether, we were mighty lucky that we didn't.“ 

“ BUMP! 

And weall scrambled off in the cold water, and 
viciously pried the raft clear of the fifth gravel bar for 
that day. 

From the way that bear departed, [®imagine that he 
spent the rest of the afternoon on the road. I never saw 
anything that impressed every living thing it met with 
such fear as our raft. Everything fled from it, even in 
the most secure distance, aud this probably accounted for 
our very small game scores. Moose were seen in front 
of us and behind us, swimming the river at a frantic 
gait, but so far away that we could just tell that they 
were moose by their palm leaf ho:ns and Roman noses. 
If we accidentally got nearer, they went through the wil- 
lows and spruce bush with a nolse like that of a disap- 


pearing steamboat Mr. Grizzly stode off as if he had 
a contract for cutting a straight right-of-way thro 
the thicket ; and rounding a corner suddenly, some birds 
that were in a bush were in such a horrible b to 
get out of the way that oe got knocked, or tumbled, 
into — whv our inno- 
cent looking,craftjshould fuspire s mortal terror 1 
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CONCORD DAYS. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


OT even Thoreau himself has ever given the full 
charm that is part of the little town he loved, and 
which so wins upon every new-comer that a return is 
almost certain. Repose is its strongest characteristic—a 
repose 80 intense that even the railroads are to a certain 
extent subdued by it. The train drops one in the midst 
of quiet meadows, sloping gently to the slow-moving 
Assabet, and the engine moves away with a discreet 
and muffied toot, quite unlike the shriek with which it 
has sped through the neighboring towns. Even the 
groups of strangers straying from point to point, and 
eyed with some suspicion by the inhabitants who have 
found themselves photographed from all points of view, 
does not mar the general sense of serenity diffusing 
itself in Concord air and penetrating the tired world- 
ling who seeks its shades. Even the infelicities of 
lodging and boarding-houses come to be borne with 
composure, and general good will and benevolence ap- 
pear to be permanent states. The town opens its arms 
guardedly—for is it not an outpost of Boston ?—yet 
opens them with a hospitality so charming, one decides 
that life holds no higher bliss than to be entertained, 
and quotes, involuntarily : 
„My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this.“ x 

And in the little interludes between lectures, the only 
spaces that can be utilized for entertainment, there are 
unending resources, not one of which can find mention 
in this letter devoted to quite another object. 

It is the Concord School of Philosophy, not Concord 
proper, that demands its word to-day ; yet the School 
could hardly be what it is outside the town that gave it 
birth. It is the fashion, for some inscrutable reason, to 
smile—the smile that holds a covert sneer—at both name 
and purpose, and to announce that the attendance is 
made up chiefly of cranks and mystics. To many it is 
simply a resurrection of the transcendentalism buried 
deep a generation ago, and even now fading away—a 
pale ghost soon to disappear. Yet, in spite of prejudice 
and ridicule, its foothold is firmer with every year, and 
no denial, however vigorous, of its practical utility does 
away with the fact that more and more earnest thinkers 
and deep students ure attracted to it, and follow its work 
with very genuine enthusiasm. 

The justification for the choice of Goethe as the sub- 
ject for the session of 1885 has already been given in 
these columns, and there is a steadily-growing impres- 
sion that he means even more to us than we have been 
disposed to admit. If he meant much to American tran- 
scendentalists in the generation of which only a repre- 
sentative or two remains, he means, also, much to the 
men and women of to-day, his growth holding many of 
the characteristics to be found in the growth of the best 
American life and thought. He is the apostle of cult- 
ure, but he is also much more, and if we are forced to 
admit, sadly enough, with Emerson, that in spite of his 
greatness he was “‘ incapable of full surrender to a moral 
ideal,” we are still certain that he must be acknowl. 
edged as master in many fields. Arnold has summed 
up the verdict of Scherer and other critics in words that 
hold no exaggeration : ‘‘ Goethe is the greatest poet of 
modern times, not because he is one of the half dozen 
human beings who, in the history of our race, have 
shown the most signal gift for poetry, but because, hav- 
ing a very considerable gift for poetry, he was at the 
same time, in the width, depth, and richness of his crit- 
icism of life, by far our greatest modern man.” 

It is as man as well as poet and thinker that the Con- 
cord School has sought to define him, and one or two 
journals have already settled satisfactorily to themselves 
that signal failure is the only result of the attempt. 
„The Concord philoscphers, though they have handled 
his different qualities with acuteness, have not succeeded 
in bringing Goethe any nearer than he was before,” is 
the verdict of a prominent authority, which adds: The 
truth seems to be, that they have tried to bring him 
within their conception of the order of the universe, and 
to make him the exponent of a form of philosophy with 
which he had little or nothing to do.“ 

It is the misfortune of journalism that these seemingly 
judicial and elaborate opinions are, after all, iu spite of 
our feeling that they represent the public mind, the work 
of a single one, more eager often to make a telling point 
than to consider justice or reproduce the real spirit and 
purpose of a movement. The writer confesses to a 
slight tinge of prejudice in approaching the School; a 
feeling that Goethe was, perhaps, to be fitted into molds 
made for him, and that, in any case, a good deal of moon 
shine would be the natural product of the methods of 
thought and treatment on one band, while on the other 
he would be regarded simply from the technical point 
of view. Still another uncomfortable possibility was 
that he would be used simply as a foil to set off their 
own ideas. Not one of these apprehensions has been 
realized. On the contrary, following the course from 


day to day, doubts have dissipated and questions an- 


swered themselves. He has been shown in his relation to 


modern society as a master of the criticism of life as 
well as a teacher of literary ethics, and this fact is 
demonstrated in spite of stoutest assertions to the con- 
trary. Little lapses occurred now and then, when some 
slightly erratic philosopher seized the opportunity 
afforded by discussion following the papers to affirm, 
for instance, Man is the great positivist of the universe, 
the acme of reality, since he is amphibious synchron- 
ously to the material and ideal worlds,” but the surprised 
hearer rettled at once into the conviction that this was 
merely the philosophical method of rendering, 
Man is one world, and hath another to attend him.“ 

Translation in another case proved more difficult—in 
fact, still waits ; the sentence thus far standing as typical 
of the worst that can be said of Concord modes of ex- 
pression: Much less does extra-mental power-complex 
become transformed into its mental representative ; 
for example, that definite power-complex, steadfastly 
abiding out there, into that occasionally-appearing, con- 
scious object which I call a tree.” 

It was at least certain to the bewildered listener that 
something comfortable was ‘‘steadfastly abiding out 
there,” in the shape of the great elms or the silent pines 
rising just beyond on the little bill where Hawthorne 
loved to walk, and thus it was easy to walt till saner 
minds took up the thread and the small digression was 
forgotten. But it was plain to see how a few statements 
of this nature might make the real word sink out of 
sight and leave the sense of distraction which seems to 
govern the reportorial mind, or indeed any mind forced 
to wander through these mazes. 

In the space allowed it is impossible to more than hint 
at the course followed. The admirable paper of Mrs. 
Caroline K. Sherman, of Chicago, on Child Life in 
Goethe,” held more distinctive quality than those of 
either Mrs. Cheney or Mrs. Howe, graceful and charm- 
ing as were both the latter, while among the more 
elaborate papers none left so profound an impression as 
the one given by Mr. Thomas Davidson on Goethe's 
Titan‘sm,” which, by special request, was afterward 
repeated to a more private but quite as delighted audi- 
ence. So much of the life and charm of the session of 
1885 is due to this influence that it can hardly be re- 
garded as invidious to hint here what the school owes 
him. Scotch by birth, and graduating at a Scotch Uni- 
versity, many years on the Continent, with a final adop- 
tion of America as country and permanent home, have 
given him the many sidedness essential to any compre- 
hension of Goethe's life and work, the Scotch delight in 
any war of words being tempered by a very American 
love of fair play. 

The paper which followed, and which might natu- 
rally be supposed to suffer by contrast, ‘‘Goethe as a 
Playwright,” given by Mr. William O. Partridge, of 
New York, the youngest speaker on the list, lost noth- 
ing from the close relation, but was a singularly careful 
and suggestive analysis of Goethe's merits and defects in 
this direction. 

With the beginning of the symposium, ‘Is Panthe- 
ism the Legitimate Outcome of Science ?” the charac- 
ter of the audience altered slightly, an increase in num- 
bers testifying to the increase in interest, Fiske, 
Abbott, and Dr. Peabody, in person, and Howison, of 
the University of California, and Montgomery, the 
physiolo; ist, in papers read by Mr. Davidson, filled the 
days allotted to this topic. It is impossible to give any 
outline, two of them occupying each over two hours in 
delivery. Theone point to be made is a most significant 
one. Two at least were the word of, till very recently, 
pronounced materialists, and all, without exception, 
affirmed the necessity of theism and avowed the firmest 
conviction that pantheism could never be the legitimate 
outcome of science. The tide has turned. Spiritual 
forces, long ignored, are asserting their place at last, and 
the more reverent attitude of scientists, perceptible last 
Fall at the meeting of the American Sclentific Associa- 
tion, is felt here also. Again Pippa passes and sings— 

„God is in heaven, 
All’s right with the world!“ 
And as chapel and hillside and sweep of meadow are 
left behind, the last word of this sometime doubting 
School of Philosophy re-echoes Pippa— 
God is in heaven, 
All’s right with the world.“ 


— 


Goos A Qutuors. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THEOLOGY. 


The second volume of Räblger's Encyclopedia of 
Theology,” translated by the Rev. J. Macpherson, con- 
tains ‘‘ Theologic” in its four divisions: Exegetical, 
Historical, Systematic, and Practical. In the first divis 
ion, it is very suggestive, but far from satisfactory. 
Exegetical theology relates, indeed, to the Old and New 
Testament writings, and is stricily historical, But does 
it need to run through the whole range of extra canon- 
ical writings in order to be free from dogmatic presup- 
positions? May it not use them and learn from them 


without taking them as a proper part of its subject“? 
It is distributed into eight branches; viz., hermeneutics, 
Biblical languages, Biblical criticism, Jewish Archa 
ology, Jewish history, Isagogics, Exegetics, Biblical 
Theology. But is this the natural or scientific order? 
Why not Isagogics first, then languages, then hermen- 
eutics ? The text must come before us in order that we 
may master ite language and learn how to interpret it. 
Hermeneutics must beware of importing into it what it 
does not contain, must preserve its purely objective 
sense, must abide by the grammatical method as to its 
original form, rhetorical aspect, or species of writing, 
and by the historical method as to its contents, which are 
conditioned on the writer’s peculiarities of person, place 
and age. True. But can we escape from the subject- 
ivity which interprets in the interest of reason and 
ethics? Biblical criticism deals with the integrity of a 
writing, its original text, and with its authenticity—its 
original date and authorship. But may not a writing 


be authentic when it is not genuine, or written by the 


author whose name it bears? The name “ Introduc- 
tion has been used too vaguely. But does Biblical 
Isagogics” give it a more strictly scientific form? and 
should it exclude as here the history of the canon ? How 
can any book be Biblical apart from its canonicity ? 
Exegesis requires a certain spiritual disposition of the 
exegete, an affinity with the literature or religious inter- 
est in it, whether in commentary, paraphrase, or trans- 
lation. Certainly this is true. But how does it go with 
silencing all subjectivity so as to be strictly hermeneuti. 
cal? Biblical theology is the history of Old and New 
Testament religion. But why must it range through 
all religions preceding the Christian, even if they are 
revealed religions, when they have ao such normative 
significance? The worst part of the book is that which 
treats of ‘‘ Christianity,” and takes the story of the res- 
urrection as poetry rather tban history. The Chris- 
tian Church borrowed from the Jewish apocalyptic 
writings the poetic form for its hope.” The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus finds its historical explanation in the apo- 
logy which the early Christian Church had to render on 
behalt of its faith.” Indeed, the Gospels are but the 
history of Jesus ‘‘ idealized in order to establish faith in 
him as the Messiah.” 

The other divisions appear more satisfactory, except 
perhaps the fourth, or Practical theology, which is very 
inadequate and defective. The books referred to are 
chietly German. The ideas advanced are often decided- 
ly foreign. The theory of worship,” for instance, 18 
divided into Liturgics, Homiletics, Catechetics, and 
Pastoral Sclence. The pastor has to do only with those 
who are indifferent or hostile to the Church. The care 
of souls in general is a congregational affair. But 
should not all that relates to worship be pastoral ? 

Still, a book so comprehensive, so learned and scholar- 
ly, is very valuable, even if in many respects disappoint- 
ing. It must at least deepen the impression that a 
thoroughly accomplished man is rarely found in what- 
ever department of theology—encyclopedic men rarest 
ofall. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


“THE BAR SINISTER.” 


There is a prevailing feeling that a novel with a moral 
purpose is almost necessarily weak as a work of fiction. 
That the idea is a false one has been shown over and 
over again by the success of books differing as widely 
as Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Charles Reade’s 
Never too Late to Mend,” Mrs. Jackson's Ramona,” 
to say nothing of the stories of Dickens, who, though he 
never allowed the moral to dominate the fiction, rarely 
wrote without the fixed idea of attacking some abuse. 
It is now proved again by the literary quality and 
original style of a new American novel by an anony- 
mous author. ‘‘The Bar Sinister” has as its subject 
that great national disgrace and ‘‘ twin relic of slavery,” 
Mormon polygamy. The strange and anomalous state 
of things existing in the stronghold of the deluded and 
stubborn followers of a singularly cheap and transparent 
imposture of ‘‘ revelation” has more than once attracted 
the attention of the novelist ; and one or more tales of 
Mormonism have aided in rousing public indignation at 
the moral atrocities of the Saints.” But none of these 
stories have been written by authors possessed of the 
genuine story-teller’s vocation. With the author of The 
Bar Sinister,” if we are not greatly mistaken, the reverse 
is the case. The ample material is used with judgment 
and reserved strength ; the just and fierce indignation 
never becomes hysterical; there is ever and again 
a glimpse of genuine humor of a quiet kind ; and, above 
all, there is in the dialogue that ease and colloquialism 
in expression that is to most of us unconsciously the 
touchstone by which a truly readable novel is recog- 
nized. It is not saying too much to declare that The 
Bar Sinister” deserves to rank among the very few good 
American novels of an unusually unproductive season. 

The topic of Mormonism is illustrated from a stand- 
point rather different from that commonly taken. We 
are accustomed to think of the converts to polygamy as 


1 The Bar Sinister: A Social Study (New York : Cassell & Co., 
Limited). 
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stolid and ignorant Germans, dull-witted emigrants 
from the slums of English cities, wretched outcasts 
from the poor whites of the South. But here we are 
shown the havoc and tragedy wrought in two families 
of refined Eastern people brought into contact with the 
hideous system. It is hard to believe it possible that a 
pure, high-minded girl like Effie Ambrose could be so 
easily persuaded that the path of self-sacrifice and moral 
regeneration of the world required her to renounce her 
home, break her father’s heart, and wreck her life by 
becoming the second wife of the husband of her school 
friend ; it is not easy to conceive that a hard-headed 
New York business man who had risen from the position 
of office boy to an income of $15,000 and an important 
business partnership, should so quickly lose all sense of 
decency and wallow in the lowest depths of polygamy, 
a despicable villain, with hardly a pretense of being 
moved by principle; but the annals of Mormonism are 
full of cases almost as strange as these; the very air of 
Utah seems impregnated with the poison of the system. 
That the lines of civilization are now pressing hard 
upon the law-breakers, that effrontery in crime is being 
succeeded by evasion, lying, and filght, is due to the 
increased urgency of the outcry of the people, aroused 
to earnestness by such appeals as that of this author. 


An excellent plan for the encouragement of historical 
study—and particularly local historical study has been for 
several years in existence in Boston, and might well furnish 
a model for imitation elsewhere. The Old North Studies 
in History“ is an association which holds fortnightly meet- 
ings at which original papers are read on such subjects as 
„Cotton Mather, Paul Revere, Some Old Boston 
Schoolmasters, Churches and Newspapers of Boston at the 
Time of the Revolution,“ the rooms being open on alternate 
Wednesdays for reading and study. The result has been the 
promotion of an interest in historical research, the providing 
of sensible and entertainingevening amusement, and not a 
little very creditable special work in the lighter branches of 
historical writing. The pamphlet before us, for instance, 
the first of the successful prize essays called for by the 
society yearly, is much more worthy of publication than 
two-thirds of the ephemeral literature of he season. The 
subject is The Iblicy of the Karly Colonists of Massachusetts 
towards Quakers and others whom they Regarded aa Intruders, 
and the author is Mr. Henry L. Southwick. The style is 
crisp and clear, the facts are marshaled with accuracy and 
a sense of proportion, and the judgments pronounced in the 
main fair and dispassionate. The chief comment on the 
facts is that which will undoubtedly be the verdict of his- 
tory: It was an age hard, coarse, and intolerant. Perse- 
cution was practiced by every dominant sect in Christen- 
dom. Itis hard for men with the power in their own hands 
to respect the rights of others. The Puritans, with all their 
pure and lofty principles, were very fallible in their jadg- 
ments, and we cannot expect them to rise far above the 
prejudices of their age. We must rather ‘ walk backward’ 
and throw over their memorias the mantle of charity and 
excuse, saying reverently, ‘Remember the temptation and 
the age. 


All yachtsmen—and the number of those interested in the 
breezy and delightful sport is increasing yearly—will have a 
genuine pleasure in reading Captain Roland F. Coffin’s The 
America’s Cup (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Cap- 
tain Coffin, Whose Old Sailor’s Yarns’’ have been read 
with delight by thousands who loved the genuine sailors’ 
talk in those amusihg tales, was just the man to tell the 
story of the great triumph of the American yacht, and he 
has done his work in thoroughly ship-shape fashion. The 
volume is neatly printed, and illustrated with pictures of 
the America,“ the Cup, and cuts of many famous yachts, 
including the Genesta, which is about to make the at- 
tempt to carry the cup back to Great Britain, the Puritan“ 
and Priscilla,“ her most formidable opponents, and the 
little steam wonder the Stiletto, which led the famous 
„Mary Powell“ such a merry dance up the Hudson the 
other day. Captain Coffin concludes his careful sketch of 
the races, negotiations and treaties of the various contests 
for the Cup by remarking that if ‘a match well made is 
half won,’ the Englishmen have nothing to complain of in 
the terms of the race, and, after relating the various con- 
cesslons made, he adds that, taking all these things into 
consideration, if the cup is retained at the close of the races 
in September, as I think it will be, we will have won a glori- 
ous victory.“ 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower. (Chicago: 


Coldgrove Book Co.) Mr. Bierbower is known to the read- 
ers of The Christian Union by an occasional contribution as 
a very independent and suggestive thinker. In this little 
book he undertakes to compare the morality of Christ with 
that ot Moses, that of the Pharisees, and that of the Grmco- 
Roman world. His book we can cordially commend as 
stimulating and thoughtful, and likely to be useful to read- 
ers who accustomed to do their own thinking; but we think 
it will be misleading to that somewhat large class of readers 
who go to books to do their thinking forthem. We do not 
believe that Christ ‘‘ depreciated business industry and the 
accumulation of property,’’ nor that the reforms which he 
sought to introduce were at the expense of others, nor that 
nis instructions bordered on communism.“ The tempta- 
tion to antithesis is a subtle one, and difficult to be resisted ; 
the antithesis gives clearness and force, but often at the 
expense of truth ; to this temptation Mr. Bierbower seems 
to us to yield. His general view will serve to illustrate and 
bring ont the truth for the thoughtful reader, but it is not 
itself the truth, in either its fullness or its equipoise. 


The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God's 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
Kingdom, traced in its historical development, by Professor 
C. von Orelll, of Basel, translated by the Rev. J. S. Banks, 
is an elaborate work of no little value. It holds to the mi- 
raculous element in prophecy. It attempts to show what 
the earlier Scriptures meant in the age to which they spoke, 
in order to guard Christians against the tendency to read 
the New Testament into the Old. It is evident that ancient 
believers are often credited with too much knowledge, and 
that Christian ideas are apt to be read into prophecy for the 
purpose of bringing them out again. The two dispensations 
should be kept distinct. Our author may have gone too far 
on single passages, but he traces the progress of divine rev- 
elation, both in its form and substance, so that the corre- 
spondence between prophecy and fulfillment, and the 
divinity of the Old and New Testaments alike, can be 
clearly seen. The chief subject of prophecy was from the 
beginning the establishment of God’s kingdom. Its climax 
will te our Lord’s revealing of himself to the world as King. 
The short-sightedness of the prophets is set forth as serving 
the divine plan no less than their far sightedness But we 
cannot go into details. (Edingburgh: T. & T. Clark). 


Pomegranates from an Anglia Garden is the title of a selec- 
tion from the poems of Robert Browning, prepared for the 
use of Chautauqua students, with notes and introduction 
by Mr. J. M. Gibson. The selection has been permitted by 
Mr. Browning, who is not, however, responsible for the choice 
of pieces nor for the notes, one or two of which (such, for in- 
stance, as tbat to the beautiful Wanting is--What’’) would 
we imagine rather astonish him. The selection is a fairly 
representative one, though one sadly misses a few noble 
pleces of passionate dramatic expression like Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,’’ perhaps, however, not just suitable 
for such a colleetion. The notes would be better if they in- 
dulged less in general praise: The fourth stanza is very 
powerful, The second stanza is very rich, “This is a 
gem of purest ray, Has the tender pathos of these verses 
ever been surpassed,’’ and the like. 


Fourteen States in this country have already by act of 
legislature made requisite the teaching of the effects of alco- 
holics and narcotics to the pupils of the public schools. 
One of the new text-books called out by this demand is The 
Child’s Health Primer (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.), the 
primary volume of a series intended to warn children and 
young people of the physiological effects of “ alcohol and 
other popular poisons’’—the phrase other popular pol- 
sons being apparently a euphemism for tobacco. The 
volume is indorsed by the Scientific Department of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. It is neatly printed 
in large type, is illustrated, and is written in a simple style 
well suited to children. 


Mr. R. D. Sears, Boston’s skillful champion of lawn- 
tennis, has edited 4 manual on Lawn-Tennis as a Game of 
Skill, by Lieutenant 8. C. F. Peile (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Though the technical jargon may seem 
somewhat appalling to the ignoramus in the gentle game, 
and The Table showing Methods of Calculating Differ 
ential Odds havea certain smack of the higher mathe- 
matics, the really simple rules of lawn-tennis are, in fact, 
laid down with great clearness, and much judicious advice 
and many sensible hints given to those who would become 
adepts in the beautiful and graceful recreation, which bids 
fair to fully retain its popularity of the last few seasons. 


The latest volume of the series of useful little hand-books 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is The Hunter’s Hand- 
Book, by An Old Hunter.“ It contains a variety of prac- 
tical information and directions for all who are camping 
out, hunting, or canoeing, with estimates of cost. Special 
attention is given to the subjects of provisionsand cookery, 
a hundred handy receipts for camp dishes being added. 
Instructions for dressing and preserving game, list of hun- 


ter's paraphernalia, a good plan for camp routine, a collec- # 


tion of weather signs, directions for treatment in case of 
wounds and accidents of all sorts are included. 


Annabel, and Other Poems, by Ellen Palmer Allerton (New 
York: J. B. Alden.) This a collection of fugitive verse by a 
comparatively unknown writer. Most of the verses have 
appeared in the columns of Western papers. The longest, 
Annabel, a Poem of the Heart, is the most ambitious and 
therefore among the least successful. Among the shorter 
poems we have come across several that show a fresh sym- 
pathy with nature, a good ear for rhythm, and something 
of the true poetic spirit. Many are noticeably above the 
level of ordinary newspaper poetry. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Howe, the author of The Story of a Country 
Town,“ is enjoying a vacation in Europe. 

—The new publishing house of Tickner & Co. (Boston) 
have just brought out a new edition of Scott's Marmion,”’ 
edited with notes by Mr. W. J. Rolfe. 

—Just before General Grant’s death the Century Company 
sent him a check for $1,000 in addition to the stipulated 
price already paid him for his articles. 

—Cassell & Co.,(New York) have just brought out tnree 
new and sensible stories: Sweet Maco, by George M. 
Fenn; The Old Factory, by William Westfall; and the 
Bar Sinister,“ an anonymous novel. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish about August 1, 
under an arrangement with the widow of the late F. T. Far- 
gus (Hugh Conway), his novel, A Family Affair,”’ which 
has been running in The English Illustrated Magazine.“ 

—An address delivered at Princeton College, on June 16, 
1885, by Edward N. Dickinson, on Joseph Henry and the 
Magnetical Telegraph,“ has been printed in a pamphlet, and 
is issued with the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
price is fifty cents. 

—Ex-President White, of Cornell University, expects to 
go to Europe soon for a year of rest and change, and for 
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the purpose ot studying inethods of instruction ſu the Uni 
versities. His principal object, however, is to put work 
into certain historical lines which have direct and practical 
bearing on the problems of our own time. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish the American edi- 
tion of A Dictionary of Islam,“ compiled by the Rev. 
Thomas P. Hughes, an English clergyman for many years 
resident in Central Asia. It will be a cyclopedia of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, tabulated in the form of Smith’s well- 
known dictionaries, and with numerous illustrations. 

—Mr. Murray, the well-known English publisher, an- 
nounces a new and comprehensive History of the United 
States from the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruc- 
tion of the United States.“ Mr. Percy Greg is the author 
of the work, which will fill two volumes. 

—A number of books are announced by Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons, among them Great Cities of the Mod- 
ern World,” with many illustrations and “ bird’s-eye 
views; „ Heroes of American Discovery,“ by N. D’An- 
vers, who hitherto has been chiefly known as a writer upon 
art history; a History of Ireland, in words of one syl- 
lable, and A Museum of Wonders,“ a humorous presenta- 
tion of the contents of dime museums, by Mr. F. Opper, the 
caricaturist of Puck.“ 

— The editor of the English Illustrated Magazine has 
been particularly happy in the August number in finding 
subjects specially suited for the light and graceful style of 
illustration in which the magazine has succeeded so well. 
Both Mr. A. H. White’s “‘ Pilgrimage of the Thames and 
and Mr. James Sime’s pleasant sketch of the life and work 
of ‘The Crofiers”’ afford charming opportunities for the 
depicting of delightful bits of picturesque scenery and local 
color, which have been well improved by the artists. A 
short story of rather more than ordinary power throws a 
vivid gleam of pathos into the dark life of the London street 
boy. Bill Judge is the title, and M. E. Hullah the 
author. A continued story by André Hope is begun. 

—Roberts Brothers have in preparation a new novel by 
George Fleming, author of Kismet,“ etc., entitled An- 
dromeda;’’ ‘‘Memoirs of Karoline Bauer, from the Ger 
man, an exceedingly interesting biography of the cele- 
brated Berlin actress; “ Pére Gortot, from the French 
of Honoré de Balzac, which will form the ini ſal volume of 
a contemplated issue of an entirely new translation of Bal- 
zac’s novels; *‘ The Life and Letters of John Brown,“ ed- 
ited by Frank B. Sanborn, which is about ready for pub- 
lication ; ‘‘ Nature’s Teachings, showing human invention 
bas been in many instances anticipated by nature, by J. G. 
Wood, author of Natural History,“ etc. ; a library edition 
of Paris, in Old and Present Times,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, containing all the wood cuts used in the large 
edition ; and A Short History of Philadelphia,” by Susan 
Coolidge, from the foundation of the city to the present 
time. 

—“ Among all the books which profess to teach aspiring 
journalists how to prosper in their profession, says the 
„Book Buyer, we know of but one which is in the least 
practical and helpful, and that is Mr. John Oldcastle’s 
‘Journals and Journalism.’ John Oldcastle is the pen name 
of a gentleman who has had a most varied experience in 
journalism and literary matters, and he does not make that 
fatal mistake of advising any one to attempt the literary 
life unless he may be able to prove unmistakable qualifica- 
tions for the work. The English publishers have issued the 
book in a new edition under the titie ‘Guide to Literary 
Beginners.’ The only difference, so far as we are able to 
discover, is that the list of newspapers whi sh was printed in 
‘ Journals and Journalism is omitted in the Guide to Lit- 
erary beginners,’ while the price is very much smaller. An 
American edition is issued by Scribner & Welford, in 
boards, for forty cents each. 


—The Saturday Review recently said of the art of 
" writing short stories in this country: In America, as we 
have had occasion to say more than once, the short story 
flourishes ; and nowhere else ia the art and mystery of 
writing short stories better understood than in the United 
States. Poe and Hawthorne have written the fantastic and 
imaginative tale as few before; and Mr. Bret Harte has dealt 
with the real and the actual in a manner no less skilifal. It 
is in the domain of the fantastic, however, that the Ameri- 
can writer of short stories has been most successful. In 
the composition of the story of the kind once known as the 
‘Tale from Blackwood’s’ certain American authors are 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Hawthorne, with his 
severe beauty and his inexorable moral sense, stands a little 
outside of this class; but Poe, with his originality and his 
logic, stands at its head; and not fur behind Poe comes the 
Irish-American Fitz-James O'Brien, a new edition of whose 
most striking stories is now before us. As a manufacturer 
of cold creeps and asa maker of shivers, Fitz-James O’Brien 
was a worthy compeer of Poe and of Letanu.“ 


—Thomas Whittaker, New York, announces for early Fall 
publication ‘‘ Pastime Papers,“ by the author of “ Salad for 
the Solitary and Social; Oldham, or Beside all Waters, 
by Lucy Ellen Guernsey; City Cousins, a story by Mrs. 
W. J. Hayes, author of Prince Lazy- bones, etc. ; ‘* Half 
Hours in Field and Forest, being chapters in Popular Natu- 
ral History,’’ by Rev. J. G. Wood, with many illustrations ; 
„Half Hours in the Holy Lands,“ by the late Norman 
McLeod; also profusely illustrated; The Picture of 
Peace, a text book for the month, printed in fine colors ; 
** Wayside Flowers, a cheap birthday Scripture text-book, 
with many wood cuts of flowers; The Strength of Her 
Youth,” by Sarah Doudney, and “ A Band of Three,” by 
L. T. Mead. The same publisher, in the line of theology, 
will alee issue Immortality; a Symposium on the Great 
Question, by Canon Knox Little and others; Exposi- 
tion, by Dr. Samuel Cox, late editor of the Expositor ;” 

the New Clergyman’s * and a volume of 
by the Rev. R. B. 
Bt, Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. 1. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Apart from their interest and significance as emblems 
of mourning, the decorations which have been so exten- 
sively applied to public and private buildings since the 
death of General Grant was announced are interesting 
also and significant as showing in a measure the develop- 
ment of the art instinct among the people. The hopes 
of an art philanthropist who should roam the town in 
search of evidence of a high art cultivation, as indicated 
by the arrangement of black and white cambric over a 
thousand separate doorways, would receive a very rude 
shock. But yet there ate a number of instances in the 
present decorations which show genuine taste and skill, 
and an adaptation of the style of decoration to the di- 
mensions and fexiures of the building to be decorated. 
This is the chief fault of very many of the decorations, 
that there is absolutely no consideration made of the 
proportions and style of the building and the correspond- 
ing style of decoration ; and thus it is that many of the 
most massive and dignified buildings along Broadway, 
which might have been made imposing to a high degree, 
have now, with all their streamers, and bannerets, and 
rosettes, and sun-bursts, and what nots, the appearance 
of a dowager duchess in a Mother-Hubbard gown. 

But, as we have already observed, there are instances 
in which the churacter of the building has been taken 
into consideratlog, and where the treatment of the dec- 
- Oration seems the one best adapted to the building. 
- Tiffany’s establicliment in Union Square is such a one, 
and by a simple treatment—so simple, indeed, as hardly 
to be called decoration—it presents an appearance of 
great imprestiveness by the simplicity, dignity, and rich- 
ness of itssomber funereal hangings. There are no fur- 
belows of decoration, but the huge unadorned banners 
of rich black which conceal nearly half the face of the 
building are of very much greater effect, and more 
thoroughly in keeping with its architectural character, 
than any number of commonplace festoons and fiddle- 
sticks hung on and tied on to every corner and cornice. 
It brings to one’s mind the thought of how the old 
Venetian palaces may have looked when decked up for 
a gala-day or a duy of mourning ; and in the sight of it 
one’s respect for the professional decorators is not in- 
creased by the abominatious of *‘ decoration,” which 
have been constructed by them elsewhere on the same 
square and along the principal thoroughfare of the city. 


The birthday of Robert Franz, the great German song- 
writer, was noticed in these columns at the time of its 
eccurrence two or three weeks ago, and now we take 
occasion to print this letter in connection with the same 
subject, and which originally appeared in the New York 
„Tribune.“ 

To the editor of the Tribune.“ 

Sin: Robert Franz, the master of song, the poet in 
music, having always a small circle who adored him, 
but appreciated by the world at large only of late years, 
reached his seventleth birthday on the 28th of June last. 
How many smaller stars on the artistic horizon have 
glistened like electric lights and yet have not had the 
power of giving the warmth of a tallow candle! But 
their light will have faded and darkness will surround 
them when the genius of Franz will shine with increas- 
ing luster. Battling with life in the little town of Halle, 
he gave to the world songs which will be sung for all 
time. Modest to a degree he shunned the world, yet 
proud asa king he would never do anything that he 
thought was derogatory to his art, no matter how great 
an advantage it might have been to him otherwise. Not 
till men like Ferdinand Hiller, Franz Liszt, and Otto 
Dresel took active measures to interest those who are 
interested in Music in seeing to it that such a man should 
at least be put beyond pecuniary wants, did he feel that 
he could breathe freely ; 40,000 thalers were raised for 
Franz in Europe by concerts given by Liszt and others, 
and about $5,000 in America by concerts gotten up by 
Otto Dresel and by subscriptions 

Franz found that he had as many friends in America 
as in Europe, and he has often written expressing his 
great gratification at this. Now his bodily infirmities— 
he is totally deaf and partly paralyzed—render his life 
full of deprivations, but he bears it all bravely and goes 
on with his work. Of his birthday he writes: The 
28th of June has brought me ovations, in the presence 
of which I stand bereft of speech. In all parts of the 
globe I was remembered ; of telegrams I received about 
seventy, of letters about two hundred. A large part of 
them I must answer personally, although my lame arm 
protests heavily against it. From the German Ambassa- 
dor in Rome, Baron v Kendell, I received a magnifi- 
cent armchair and table to correspond ; silver flagons, 
the finest wines, wreathes of laurel, Havana cigars, etc., 
came pouring in. That I have lived to see my efforts in 
an artistic direction thus recognized, near and far, and 
that those who in sad times for me stood at my side 
stand at my side now and share with me my gratifica- 
tion, awakens feelings in me to which I am powerless to 
give adequate expression. Pray express as best you 
can to my friends in America my appreciation ; I can- 
not, though I would like to so much, write, because my 


‘head is in a whirl, and I do not know where to begin 
ani] where to end.” 

1 venture to send you these few lines, not only because 
I think they will be of interest to the musical public, but 
because I desire to express the hope that in the ci -ncerts 
to be given in this country next season, the seventieth 
birthday of Franz may be remembered by placing his 
name oftener on programmes and making audiences 
more ſutimately acquainted with his music. Though I 
have never had the honor of seeing Franz personally, 
through his music he is an old friend of mine, and as 
such I wish to commend him to others, feeling assured 
that they will learn to love hii:: as I do. 8. B. 8. 

Bos rox, July 20, 1885. 


THE GRANT MEMORIAL SERVICES AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


ESPITE the waspish protest of the Saturday 
Review” against the use of Westminster Abbey 
for the memorial services on Tuesday of last week, the 
English press and p-ople almost unanimously concurred 
in honoring the beautiful tribute to America’s greatest 
soldier. We give the full cable report of the impres- 
sive exercises of which Mr. Smalley in his dispatch to 
the Tribune,“ says: The Abbey echoed with fervid 
eulogies, not on General Grant only, but on his country, 
on the two martyr Presidents, and on many great 
American names. The discourse was penetrated with 
admiring sympathy for General Grant’s greatest quali- 
ties, and with affectionate admiration for his country. 
It abounded in passages of pathetic eloquence, in ap 
peals to the two countries to honor General Grant's 
memory by dwelling together in brotherly love, as one 
country and one people. The address aud the entire 
ceremony profoundly impressed the whole immense con- 
gregation. There is but one opinion among Americans 
in London that the honor was worthy of the man to 
whom it was offered. Every acknowledgement is due 
to the Dean of Westminster, who, like so many others, 
returned to London expressly for this service, and to 
Archdeacon Farrar.” The following is the account of 
the exercises : 

The Grant memorial service in Westminster Abbey 
this afternoon was an imposing event added to the his- 
tory of England. The edifice was crowded with a con- 
gregation, nearly every member of which was a dis- 
tinguished person. The order of the service was as- 
follows : 

1. Schubert’s ‘‘ Funeral March.“ . 

2. The funeral possession up the nave of the cathedral 
the choir. 

. The opening of the burial service. 

. The 96th Psalm. 

. The day’s lesson. 

. Funeral sermon by Canon Farrar. 

. Spohr’s anthem. ‘‘ Blest are the departed.”’ 

. Handel’s anthem, ** His body is buried in peace. 
. The two concluding prayers of the burial service. 

10. Blessing. 

11. The Dead March in Saul.“ 

The funeral address delivered by Canon Farrar was 
most impressive, and was listened to in an almost 
breathless silence. The effect of this sermon, delivered 
by one of the most extraordinary English ecclesiastics 
that ever lived, in England’s peculiar and most sacred 
temple, over the greatest soldier produced by a former 
British colony, made by rebellion independent and 
powerful among the countries of the world, and to-day 
the mother country’s greatest rival among nations, was 
simply indescribable. Among the English personages 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, the Earl of Idde- 
sleigh, Earl Cranbrook, the Right Hon. Mr. Forster, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and a great number of peers and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. There were also present 
Prime Minister Salisbury, the Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army; the Marquis of 
Lorne, General Lord Wolseley, Scfior Martinez, Chilian 
Ambassador to England; Chief Justice Waite, ex- 
Attorney-General Benjamin Brewster, Senator Ed- 
munds, Senator Hawley, and other prominent Ameri- 
cans. Queen Victorla was represented at the service 
by her Equerry. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cunnaught, and the Duke of Edinburgh were repre- 
sented by equerries. The British Army was represented 
by sixteen staff officers. The Prince and Princess 
Teck, the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, Bishop Hurst, and 
General Allison were among those who attended the 
service. All the members of the American Embassy 
and nearly all the members comprising the other em- 
bassies occupied places in the Abbey. 

Mr. Gladstone remained standing throughout Canon 
Farrar's address, with his hand to his ear, listening 
eagerly to the eulogy. 

Among the Americans present were Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, the Rev. Charles Bridgman, Consul-General Wal- 
ler, and Messrs. Morgan, Field, Marble, Smalley, and 
Potter. : 

The following is from Canon Farrar’s address. His 
text was taken from Acts XIII., 36: 


& 


Eight years have not passed since the late Dean 


Stanley, whom Americans so loved and honored, was 
walking around this Abbey with General Grant, ex- 
plaining its wealth of great mementoes. Neither of 
them had nearly attained the allotted span of human 
life. Both might have hoped that many years would 
elapse before descending to the grave full of years and 
and honors. This is only the fourth summer since Dean 
Stanley fell asleep. To-day we assemble at the obse- 
quies of the great soldier whose sun set while it was yet 
day, and at whose funeral service in America tens of 
thousands are assembled at this moment to mourn with 
the weeping family and friends. I desire to speak sim- 
ply and directly, with generous appreciation, but with- 
out idle flattery, of him whose death has made a nation 
mourn. His private life, his faults or failings of char- 
acter, whatever hey may have been, belong in no sense 
to the world. They are before the judgment of God's 
merciful forgiveness. We will touch only upon his 
public actions and services. Upon a bluff overlooking 
the Hudson his monument will stand, recalling to future 
generations the dark page in the nation’s history which 
he did so much to close.” 

After eloquently tracing General Grant’s boyhood and 
manhood, tne speaker said : 

“If the men who knew him in Galena, obscurely 
sileat, unprosperous, unambitious, had sald—if any one 
had predicted—that he would become twice President 
and one of the foremost men of the day, the prophecy 
would have seemed extravagantly ridiculous. But such 
careers are the glory of the American continent; they 
show that the people have a sovereign insight into intrin- 
sic force. If Rome told with pride that her Dictators 
came from the ploughtail, America may record the 
answer of the President who, when asked what would 
be his coat-of-arms, answered proudly, mindlful of his 
early struggles, ‘A pair of shirt sleeves.’ The answer 
showed a noble sense of the dignity of labor, a noble 
superiority to the vanities of feudalism, a strong convic- 
tion that men should be honored simply as men, not 
according to the accident of birth. 

America has had two martyred Presidents, both 
sons of the people. One, a homely man, who was a 
farm lad at the age of seven, a railsplitter at nineteen, 
a Mississippi boatman at twenty-eight, and who in man- 
hood proved one of the strongest, most honest, and God- 
fearing of modern rulers. The other grew, from a 
shoeless child, to be an honored teacher in the Hiram 
Institute. With those Presidents America need not 
blush to name the leather-seller of Galena. Every true 
man derives a patent of nobleness direct from God. 
Was not the Lord for thirty years a carpenter in Naza- 
reth? Lincoln’s and Garfield's and Grant’s early con- 
sclentious attention to humble duties fitted them to 
become kings of men. 

The year 1861 saw the outbreak of the most terri- 
ble of modern wars. The hour came and the man was 
needed. Within four years Grant commanded an arm 
vaster than had ever before been handled by man. It 
was not luck, but the result of inflexible faithfulness, 
indomitable resolution, sleepless energy, fron purposes, 
persistent tenacity. He rose by the upward gravitation 
of natural fitness. The very soldiers became impreg- 
nated with his spirit. General Grant has been grossly 
and unjustly called a butcher. He loved and 
hated bloodshed. But it was his duty at all costs to 
save the country. The struggle was not for victory, but 
for existence; not for glory, but for life or death. In 
his silence, determination and clearness of insight, Grant 
resembled Washington and Wellington. In the hottest 
fury of battle his speech never exceeded ‘yea, yea,’ 
and nay, na 

God's light has shown for the future destlnſes of a 
mighty Nation that the war of 1861 was a necessary, a 
blessed work. The church has never refused to honor 
the faithful soldier fighting for the honor of his country 
and hisGod. The cause for which Grant fought—the 
unity of a great 2 the freedom of a whole race 
was as great and noble as when at Lexington the em- 
battled farmers fired the shot which resounded around 
the world. The South accepted a bloody arbitrament. 
But the rancor and fury of the past are buried in ob- 
livion. The names of Lee and Jackson will be a com- 
mon heritage with those of Garfield and Grant. Ameri- 
cans are no longer Northerners and Southerners, but 
Americans. What verdict history will pronounce upon 
Grant as a politician and a man I know rot, but here 
and now the voice of censure, deserved or undeserved, 
7 — We leave his faults to the mercy of the merct- 


Let us write his virtues on brass for men's example. 
Let his faults, whatever they may have becn, be written 
on water, Whocan tellif his closing hours of torture 
and misery were not bl in disguise—God purging 
the gold from dross until strong man was utterly 
purified by his strong agony. Could we be gathered in 
a more fitting place to honor General Grant? There is 
no lack of American memorials here. We add another 
to-day. Whatever there be between the two nations to 
forget and forgive is forgotten and forgiven. If the two 
peoples which are one be true to their duty who can 
doubt that the destinies of the world are in their hands! 
Let America and England march in the van of freedom 
and progress, showing the world not — 4 a magnificent 
spectacle of human happiness, but a still more magnifi- 
cent spectacle of two people united, loving righteousness 
and hating iniquity, Inflex!bly faithful to the principles 
of eternal justice which are the unchanging Jaw of God.“ 

The flags upon the royal residences at Windsor and 
Osborne and upon the royal yachts ‘‘ Osborne” and 
Victoria and Albert” were lowered to day at 2 p. M., 
and rema ned down during the memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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“EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY.” 
Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
Graved a maxim true and wise, 
Which, if held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for every change and chance. 
Solemn words, and these are they : 
„Even this shall pass away.“ 


Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand ; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to match with these, 
But he counted not his gain 

Treasures of the mine or main ; 

‘* What is wealth?“ the King would say. 
„Even this shall pass away.“ 


In the revels of his court 

At the zenith of the sport, 
When the palms of all bis guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried: ‘‘ Oh, loving friends of mine 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay ; 
Even this shall pass away.“ 


Fighting on a furious field, 

Once a javelin pierced his shield. 
Soldiers with a loud lament 

Bore him bleeding to his tent ; 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
Pain is hard to bear,“ he cried, 
But with patience, day by day— 
Even this shall pass away.“ 


- Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubitg in the air 
Rose his statue carved in stone. 
Then the King, disguised, unknown, 
Stood before his sculptured name, 
Musing meekly, ‘‘ What is fame ? 
Fame is but a slow decay— 
Even this shall pass away.“ 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 

Waiting at the gates of gold, 

Said he, with his dying breath, 

„Life is done, but what is death?“ 

Then in answer to the King 

Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 

Showing by a heavenly ray— 

Even this shall pass away.“ 
—[Indianapolis News. 


A GREAT ORATION TO A SMALL 
AUDIENCE. 

Here is a new anecdote of Webster. It 
was told by the late Colonel Munford, who 
was at one time Secretary of the Virginia 
Commonwealth, and it has never been 
published : Colonel Munford was in his 
office at the State House one day when a 
distinguished looking man accompanied 
by a young lady came in, and asked if. they 
could see the legislative chambers. Col- 
onel Munford at once recognized, from 
portraits that he had seen, the face of 
Webster, and wishing to see as much of 
the great statesman as possible offered to 
accompany him through the State House. 
The young lady seemed to be a relative of 
Webster, and was very bright and piquant 
in ber conversation. There was a constant 
fire of clever repartee between the two, 
and when the party reached the Senate 
Chamber the young lady, turning to him, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Now, everybody says you 
are a great man and can make a speech 
without any preparation. I want you to 
prove it.” As she said this she moved to 
the rostrum and took possession of the 
President's chair. The House will 
please come to order. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has the floor.” ‘‘ Web- 
ster,” said Colonel Munford, relating the 
incident, ‘‘ took, as if by instinct, the most 
favorable position in the room, so that his 
voice could best be heard, and for ten or 
fifteen minutes he spoke with an eloquence 
that I have never heard equaled. He 
referred to Virginia’s past, and, alluding 
especially to her distinguished sons, he 
pointed out their portraits that hung on 
the walls, and described their traits in the 
most beautiful language imaginable.” 
Colonel Munford frequently told his 
friends that it was the best speech he ever 
listened to. 


Tue Presupices or Race.—English 
society, which is now rapidly becoming 
the most cosmopolitan and tolerant in the 
world, the most uniformly hospitable to 
the representatives of all nationalities— 
Turks, Medes, Elamites, Parthians, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamla— was, half a 


century since, fenced round by an impen- 

etrable barrier of exclusiveness and triple 

girt with bigotry. Pre eminently patrician 

in its bias, it had not done anything to 
encourage that leveling-up movement 
from the middle to the higher classes 
which has been the great feature in our 
latter-day history. Although the younger 
Disraeli was the son of a man respected 
for his learning and his writings, the race 

to which he belonged excited against him 
in his first attempt to embark upon a pollt- 
ical career an amount of antagonism and 
bitterness which in this age of Hebraic 
omnipotence and popularity may well 
seem incredible. The letters of the 
father of the present Duke of Rutland 
to the grandfather of the late Lord Strang- 
ford, in which the friendship of their two 
sons with Mr. Disraeli is deplored, faith- 
fully reflect the current feeling of the 
soclety of that epoch on the subject. 
‘Their admirable character,” writes his 
Grace of Belvoir, ‘‘only makes them the 
more assailable by the arts of a designing 
Jew.” Sir Robert Peel, to whom Disraeli 
first addressed himself, was thoroughly 
saturated with this irrational antipathy, 
and it is also tolerably clear that Disraeli’s 
attacks upon Croker are to be explained 
by the manner fu which “ Mr. Rigby,” 
anxious not to offend the sensitiveness of 
his patrons, repulsed the author of Co- 
ningsby.” Up to the very last there 
were some foolish persons of the highest 
consideration in the fashionable world 
who abstained as much as possible from 
all intercourse with Lord Beaconsfield 
simply in deference to an obsolete and 
unreasoning prejudice ; while a Duchess, 
the wife of a Duke who was a member of 
his own Cabinet, boasted that she had 
never held any conversation with him in 
her life, During 1845 and 1846, when 
Disraeli was preparing Lord George Ben- 
tinck for the part he took in the free- 
trade struggle, it is the fact that he never 
enjoyed the social intimacy or regard of 
the family of his noble pupil. The man 
who was thus pitted against forces so 
subtle and so widely disseminated as those 
which confronted Disraeli the younger 
had no alternative but to succumb if he 
could not resort to tactics of his own 


which exactly met the exigencies of the 
occasion. here were two things that 
it was incumbent upon Disraeli to do. 
The first was to make his mark, the sec- 
ond to show that he was a person to be 
feared, and therefore to be concillated. 
Forti nihil difficile was the motto which 
he selected for his escutcheon. He might 
with equal propriety have added the leg- 
end, Nemo me impune laceassit, Before 
he was five-and-twenty he had won his 
place among the celebrities of the period, 
and if he had not resolved to utilize litera- 
ture as a stepping-stone to politica his path 
would have been smooth, brilliant, un- 
troubled.—[Temple Bar. 


Better TsAN A patient 
at the Flatbush Insane Asylum known as 
“the Queen” has put her crown in 
mourning. For twenty years and more 
she has refused to recognize anybody 
except as kings and queens. She has 
never prayed except for such personages, 
who, in her shattered reason, have held 
a place of supreme admiration. All those 
around her have been but her minions, 
unworthy of anything from her but scorn 
and pity. She has constantly worn a 
pasteboard crown, to which she has stead- 
ily added adornments of ribbons of varied 
colors, and gilt and silver papers. When 
the news of General Grant’s death reached 
the asylum the Queen at once put her 
crown in mourning and began to pray for 
Grant. When asked why she had aban- 
dozed her old ideas concerning prayers 
except for kings and queens, reason 
seemed once more to enthrone itself in 
that poor brain, and she promptly an- 


„Because he was greater than any king 

her mourning end 
con 

ing, and on last Sunday she s 
quested the Chaplain at the tutions 
to offer prayers for the Good hare. 
and the ” declares 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Standard Classic Atlas 


WITH INDEX, 


Containing complete and authoritative maps of 
Clas io lands, engraved on steel, w'th tinted 
boundaries. The Index gives the latitude 
and longitude of places mentioned In the 
maps, with both their anclent anc modern 
names. 

In issuing this Atlas it has been the purpose 

of the publishers to present what should be 

recognized by scholars everywhere as the highest 
obtainable authority in its department. 


Price by Mall, $2.50. 


Webster’s 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1.800 Illustrations. 

An entirely new compilation. It treats about 
60,000 words, and in its etymologies and 
definitions is more thorough and acocurste 
than any other abridged dictionary. A Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names 
is given in the appendix. or sale by all boek- 
sellers. 

Price by Mail, $1.80. 


Handy Atlas of the World 


Contains, among many other valuable features, 
Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the 
United States, Maps of the Principal Cities of 
the Union, Recent Polar Explorations, Cen- 
tral Africa. Egypt and the Soudan, Alaska, 
oto., etc.—in all, 88 maps and valuable statis 
tics. Bound in flexiblecloth. For sale by all 
booksellers . 


Price by Mail, 50 Cents. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


758 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
Mention Christian Union. 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous, 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON, 
Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, 
81.50. 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farra- 
gut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Gart- 
baldi, and other noted persons, who from humble 
circumstances have risen to fame and distinction, 
and left behind an imperishable record. 


THOMAS J. GROWELL & 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Music Books of the First Class, 


For Choruses or Quartet Ohoirs, 


Ditson & Co, are fortunate in having THREE 
Aret-class books at once to present to the notice of 
choirs and their leaders. AL are equally good; 
they vary as the tastes of their compilers vary. 
Please examine and choose / 


Rood Solos, er and Anthems for all occasions. 

4 of 


The nto , 2 
— and hingresatve 
music. About S —— music by 
pilers. §1, or $9 per 

TA 


Vox Laudis. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. I. 

Send to YNES (branch 
house ofc 0. for Cat 
alogue of all Musical ts, Strings, and 


Engravings and Etchings. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
y-| Hast 16th St. (Union Square), 
re New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 


Now Ready: 


1 NEW SONG BOOK 
ron MEssRrs. 


Moody 4 Sankey's Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA D.SANKEY & JAS. McGRANAHAN 
g 123 large ovtavo of new and tried 


Tuc GosPEL intended to take the place 
the Hyruus ConsoLipaTeD, but 
— ———ů—— with it, and will de found or 
great value. 


Edition, in board dog. 30 conte. 


8 if sent by mall. 


BIGLOW X MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Ranpotrs Sr., Cuicaco. 


NEIL GREY’S 
NEWBANJOMETHOD 


Cleth 


FOR 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 
Contains 
Complete Instructions wa the 


T 
ed, Scale of Ba 
to Arrange note Banjo 


votes 


And a —— — of new 
ashes, Waites, Jigs Horn — 

pecially for the Banjo. 

THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
Price, bound in Boards, $1.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, Church & Co,, 55 East 13th Street, New York Clty, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


OU can, by ton weeks’ study, master 
these for 9 
vonversation, by Dr. Rich. a 
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Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald 3 
Boston, Masa. 
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The Best! 


Sold by Stationers in U. 8. & cam 


UNMOUNTED | 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Auctent and Modern Works of 
ing reproductions famous 
jects, Mention this pewer. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C.. 


338 Washington &., Boston, Mass. 


ta Wanted. Grant's 
trait— The latest and bert. Ber- 
stadt’s picture, a companion to 
his Lincoln and Garfield. From 
a special! sitting before his sick- 
ness, approved and autograph 
Sm affixed by Gen. Grant June 10, 
10x24. Sleach by mail. Also 
— orGrant, by Hon. J.T. 
y. New, complete, not 
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FACT AND RUMOR. When the first cargo of ice was landed in New — An 


A letter from Monaco to one of our exchanges says: 
‘Few of the suicides committed here on account of 
losses at play are ever reported to the outside world. It 
is said that all the dangerous newspapers are in some 
way induced to keep quiet on these matters. Certain it 
is that the suicide of a citizen of Milan, which eccurred 
here a few days ago, had not been reported in any news- 
paper I have seen. An Englishman who has lived his 
winters at Mentone for some time, tells me that a year 
ago a prominent Frenchman lost everything at the 
Casino and shot himself through the lungs. The Monaco 
physicians pronounced his death to be due to pneumonia. 
„It was pneumonia ;” said the Englishman, but it 
was caused by a bullet. I was there and saw the corpse 
a few moments after death, and before they got his 
blood.soaked clothing from his body. The fact is, a sul- 
cide occurs here every few weeks, and is but a momen- 
tary subject of gossip.” 


A pen and ink sketch of the Rev. Sam Jones is given 
by the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal :” Imagine a slen- 
derly built man, about the m-¢ium height, weighing, 
possibly, 140 pounds, and wh, although thirty-eight 
years old, appears fifty, but retains the erect figure and 
quick movements of youth; a complexion naturally 
dark and tanned by the sun, with black, feverish eyes, 
black hair, and a thin moustache, so black that it seems 
dyed ; clothe him in a plain business suit that may have 
been picked up in any ready-made store, a standing 
collar, frayed at the corners, a black tle, a common- 
place straw hat, and cheap shoes; staring, intensely 
black eyes the most prominent feature of the thin, reat- 
less face, which looks prematurely aged, and yet dis- 
plays a wonderful vitality in every glance. This man 
will be Sam Jones, the great Southern evangelist.” 


One of the greatest curiosities of the present day, 
found among the pines of Central Wisconsin, was dis- 
covered near Knowlton a few weeks ago. It was in the 
form of a petrified squirrel, and about the size of a com- 
mon squirrel, and was taken frum the heart of a tree by 
some woodman. It was of a brownish color, as hard 
as a rock, and was as natural as life,” even to the kink 
in its long bushy tail. The curiosity was carefully 
packed and sent by William Muthollen, the owner, to 
President Cleveland, from whom a personal letter of 
thanks was received by the sender, saying that it would 
be carefully preserved and placed in the public museum 
at Washington. 


The adherents of the Mormons commenced a new 
crusade in Berlin on Saturday, July 11. There wasa 
large number of people—men, women, and children 
present. The mectings are to be continued every Sun- 
day. Germany, more especially the cities, is in no case 
a very favorable ground for new doctrines, except such 
as will advance materialism, socialism, money-making, 
or pleasure, and it will be the material prosperity of the 
Latter Day Saints about Salt Lake City, and not the 
Book of Mormon, which will win the sect converts, if 
they obtain any at all, in a poor, expensive and unbeliey- 
ing city like Berlin —{London Standard. 


Science destroys some of the most cherished popular 
delusions. Catgut is derived from sheep; German 
silver was not invented in Germany, and it contains no 
silver; Cleopatra’s needle was not erected by her or in 
her honor; Pompey’s pillar had no historical connection 
With that personage; sealing-wax does not contain a 
particle of wax; the tuberose is not a rose, but a poly- 
anth ; the strawberry is not a berry ; Turkish baths did 
not originate in Turkey, and are not baths at all ; whale- 
bone is not bone, and contains not any of its properties, 


An invention has been exhibited in London, which 
may be of great use in future warfare. It consists of 
the application of electric lighting to balloons for the 
purpose of flashing signals over great distances. The 
balloon is made as translucent as possible, the lights being 
inside, and the rope by which the captive balloon is 
secured contains wires to transmit the electric current. 
The Morse system is used, long and short flashes corres- 
ponding to dashes and dots. 


A Maine paper says: There is preaching in a cer- 
tain rural town in Maine a gentleman of fine culture, of 
rare literary attainments, of great general information, 
of profound religious experience, of original powers of 
thought and expression. He receives a salary of eight 
dollars a week. He has a voluminous library, is a walk 
ing encyclopedia —is the village factotum. He is college 
bred, and is the best definition of a Christian—a perfect 
gentleman.” 


A piece of evidence in a Quebec breach of promise 
case was a cuff with an offer of marriage written on it. 
One night, while the defendant was holding the plaint- 
iff’s hand and whispering fervid words, he popped the 
question in manuscript on the smooth linen at her wrist, 


She was sentimental or shrewd enough to keep that 


article out of the waab, and now it is of practical value. 


Orleans, about sixty years ago, a mob drove away the 
workmen and demolished the building in which the ice 
was stored. The cargo had to be reshipped tothe West 
Indies, while the health officers and other physicians 
came in for sound abuse for abetting a practice certain 
to produce disease. 


The Bank of Scotland is to issue a bank note printed 
in colors, brown, yellow, and blue, instead of the plain 
black and white of the Bank of England notes. This is 
to guard against counterfeiting by photography. The 
color device has been tried in our greenbacks, but we 
believe that the quality of engraving is still considered 
the surest test. 


The late Dean Buckland is said to have been so in- 
timately acquainted with the properties of all the geo- 
logical formations of England that, being one night be- 
lated, and not knowing where he was, he alighted from 
his horse, took up a clod of earth, and examined it. He 
immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Uxbridge !” and proceeded on 
his journey. 


The supervising mechanic of the Washington Monu- 
ment eays that he hrs given away at least five tons of 
chips of marble to eager relic-seekers, and that the de- 
mand is now greater than ever. Persons as yet unsup- 
plied may take heart from the assurance that at least 
three tons of chips remain about the base of the tall 
shaft. 


Botanists have evidence that trees may attain very 
long lives. The age of an elm has been estimated at 335 
years; that of some palms at from 600 to 700 years; that 
of an olive tree at 700 ; of a plane tree at 720 ; of a cedar 
at 800; of an oak at 1,500; of a yew at 2,880; of a tax- 
odium at 4,000, and of a baobab tree at 5,000 years. 


There is said to be an old colored preacher in Eu- 
faula, Ala., who is one hundred and three years of age. 
He has been married nine times, his ninth wife being 
now alive, and he claims to have had 117 children. He 
owns twenty acres of land, which he cultivates during 
the week, preaching on Sundays. 


It is suggested by the Boston Literary World” that 
the Longfellow residence in Cambridge might be pur- 
chased as a joint memorial to Longfellow and as a local 
habitation for the Harvard Annex, under the name of 
the ‘‘ Longfellow Memorial College for Women.” 


In a competition for 165 places in the British Post- 
Office Department, 2,534 women appeared at the ex- 
aminations. Though the pay is not high, the positions 
are secure, and advancement certain to competent em- 
ployees. That is what civil service reform means. 


A pulley thirty-four feet in diameter and eighty-three 
tons in weight has been made in England. The rim 
will have a velocity of more than a mile a minute. There 
are grooves for thirty-two ropes, and together they will 
transmit 1,280 horse power. 


New Orleans underpays her teachers. The Pica- 
yune” tells of an ‘“‘ honored and successful ” teacher who 
after a service of fifteen years has to sit up half the 
night, sewing for colored women, to support herself. 


The Syracuse Standard“ pithily says: Frank 
Pyers whipped his wife; Delaware whipped him. He 
is a brute ; so is Delaware.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris. 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 22 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letler. The 
answer will be given as promplly as ] 


What was the system of theology known as Hopkinsianism,"' 
and who was the Hopkins from whom it took the name? I find 
a reference to it in my recent reading, and would be glad of a 
short explanation. L. D. 

BuR.inerTon, Vt. 

A name given to a peculiar form of Calvinistic theology, 
of which Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of New England, A. D. 1721 
~1808, was the most distinguished representative. He main- 
tained that all real holiness consists in disinterested be- 
nevolence, all sin in selfishness ; that sim under the divine 
government is so overruled as to be an advantage to the 
universe ; that man’s inability is moral, not natural; that 
the doings of the unregenerate are not acceptable to 
God; that the divine sovereignty is absolute, and yet the 
duty of immediate repentance on the part of the sinner 
is none the less clear and urgent; that man is active, not 
passive, in regeneration ; and that while believers are jus- 
tified by the righteousness of Christ, itis not in a proper 
sense transferred tothem. As a distinct system, Hopkin- 
sianism no longer exists, but it reappears in its various 
parts in many schemes of modern theology.’’—[Abbott’s 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. 


I desire to keep well informed on English matters, both po- 
litical and general. I have the London “Times (weekly) and 
the “ Nineteenth Century.“ What other periodical would you 
recommend? My sympathies are with the Liberals, but, want a 
paper that dares to give what it believes to Le a fair representa- 
tion of all sides, whether in politics, morals, or religion. 

I wonder if you know in what high esteem The Christian 
Union is held here in the West. Your subscription list may not 


CoL_umsus, Neb. 

You can hardly do better in adding one periodical to your 
list than to choose the London Spectator.“ Although 
sometimes surpassed in brilliant writing by the Saturday 
Review,“ and in news sensations by the Pall Mall’’—of 
which the Pall Mall Budget is the weekly issue—the 
“Spectator ”’ is by odds the most fair-minded and liberal of 
the English weeklies,and maintains a high literary and 
moral tone. 


In reading philosophical works I am greatly hindered and 
perplexed by being unable to get full and clear definitions of 
many of the technical terms of philosophy. A Philosophical 
Dictionary which would be exclusively devoted to such terms, 
and where the same terms are used differently by the founders 
of different philosophies making a full and clear explanation of 
such differences, is, it seems to me, greatly to be desired. Can 
you tell me what books there are of this description and which 
one is to be preferred ? Very truly yours, O. M. D. 

There are two works of the kind you describe: W. Flem- 
ing’s “* Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
physical, and F. Gardner’s ‘‘ Dictionary of English Philos- 
ophy.”’ An article in the Contemporary Review“ (vol.19), 
by Professor Maurice, will be found very useful in the same 
direction. 


I shou:d te to be informed of any books relating to ar sical 
instruments, and whatever is rare and curlous in that line; 
also to the music of foreign countries, andthe gradual develop 
ment of music, rather from the mechanical side than as related 
to the great composers. C. B. 

Sir George Grove's Dictionary of Music,“ not yet com- 
pleted in publication, is the best general book of reference. 
Sir J. Hawkins's General History of the Science of Music“ 
(first printed in 1776) might contain much of interest to 
you. As to the history and development of the several in- 
struments, you can find a list of treatises in the catalogue of 
the Brooklyn Library, under the title Music,” such as 
Brinsmead’s History of the Piano-forte,’’ Sandys and 
Forster’s ** History of the Violin,“ etc. 


A correspondent calls our attention and that of our 
readers to Dr. J. C. Conant’s translations of the books 
of the Old Testament, which should be added to the list 
given recently in this column. Dr. Conant is one of the 
ablest Hebraists in this country, or, indeed, in any coun- 
try, and his work, though that of a pioneer, is recognized by 
all scholars as inferior to none. It is constantly consulted 
by the revisers of the Old Testament, and is, it should be 
added, the basis of Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond’s monograph 
on Job. It should net have been omitted from the para- 
graph in question, although that paragraph did not aim to 
give a complete list of Old Testament translations. 


Will you please tell me who publishes the Book of Prayers. 
to., for family devotion, by Professor Hopkins, of Chicago Con- 
gregational Seminary ; also Mr. Beecher’s book or any other 
book. I find nosamples in the bookstores here. A. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Professor 8. M. Hopkins’s ‘‘ General Liturgy and Book of 
Common Prayer is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York (81.25). Mr. Beecher's Morning and Evening Devo- 
tional Exercises,’’ edited by Lyman Abbott, was published 
by the Harpers. Mr. Lyman Abbott’s For Family 
Prayers,”’ is published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Please inform me what works Mr. Adler, of New York, to 

whom you refer in your Aids to Faith,“ has written. 
J. H. M. 

We are not aware that Mr. Felix Adler has written any 
books bearing on theological subjects. Some of his ser- 
mons have been printed and published, but he is best 
known, at least in this city, by his philanthropic work, and 
by his sermons—or, perhaps, we should say addresses—on 
ethical subjects to the Society for Ethical Culture, of which 
he is the preacher or lecturer. 


What is the meaning of the phrase, The Historic Christ,“ as 
used by theologians at the present time? 

The phrase Historic Christ is used to designate the 
Christ whose life and teachings are recorded in the four 
Gospels. Faith in the historic Christ is faith in him as thus 
revealed in the four Gospels, as contra-distinguished from 
that kind of faith in a spiritual, divine person, which might 
be exercised by a pagan who had never heard of Christ, and 
yet whose faith in an unknown God was real and genuine. 


In your paper of July 16 some one speaks of the books enti- 
tled Franconia Stories.“ Can you tell me where I can obtein 
them, and the probable price? While my days of governing chil- 
dren are over, as I am grandmother to seven, still I would like 
to have my children have all the aid possible in the all-impor- 
tant matter of governing those committed to their care. 

N. O. L. 

The Franconia Stories,“ by Jacob Abbott, are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York, in ten volumes, at 
seventy-five cents each. 


Will you please inform me where I can obtain a book treating 
of meteorology, giving full information regarding condensation, 
electrical phenomena, the currents, etc.; also please mention the 
price. L. 


As good a text-book on the general subject as any is 
that by Professor Elias Loomis of Yale College,, (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York: $1.50). There are many treat- 
ises on special topics. 


In addition to Bishop Watson’s reply to Paine’s Age of 
Reason,“ entitled The Apology for the Bible,“ a corre- 
spondent mentions as another effective answer to Paine, the 
„ Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Script- 
ures, by Dr. Thomas Scott, the commentator, and Andrew 
Fuller’s “ The Gospel its Own Witnese,”’ which was, in part, 
intended as a reply to Paine, 
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AN OLD SPRING RE-OPENED. 
By THE Rev. W. L. GAR. 


VERYBODY who bas been in London for the 
past quar' er of a century knows the old Poly- 
technic,” on Regent Street, where Pepper produced 
his Ghost,“ and where science has been made not 
only easy,“ but delightful. It sprang up with the 
efforts of such men as Knight and Chambers to make 
people familiar with all the secrets of nature and to find 
pleasure in them. The old Penny Encyclopedia” 
was one of the outgrowths of that movement ; 80 were 
Lardner’s book, and Dick’s, and many, many others. At 
last the thing grew old and cold, and three years ago 
the Polytechnic gave up the ghost. The daily papers 
all had their say about it, and it appeared as though 
men were through with their efforts to make science a 
pleasant, companionable thing. At that juncture 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, a London merchant, wealthy, ener- 
getic, and possessed with a wonderful enthusiasm in be- 
half of young men, bought the property, and transferred 
it to the Young Men’s Caristian Institute, which had in 
less than twenty years grown out of a:agged school, 
started by him whilea very young man, in oneof those 
crowded river streets near Charing Cross. This school, 
which had been begun in a room whose rent was but 
seven dollars a week, had pushed its way up, till at last 
it had gained a rather large footing in Long Acre. But 
Mr. Hogg was not contented with this: he thought that 
the name of the old Polytechnic and its good aims 
might be grafted upon his institute. I say his, because 
he was the main-spring of the whole enterprise. 

I will not narrate, even in a sentence, the history of 
ita later growth. Let me just set it forth as itis to day 
The number of members is now fixed at 2,500; the 
number of applicants at present is over a thousand, and 
it is thought absolutely essential to make such changes 
in the building as to enlarge the number of members to 
8,000. The subscription price is three pence a week or 
three shillings a quarter, and this entitles members to the 
use Of the library, reading-room, social, draught and 
chess rooms, the Saturday evening popular concerts, en- 
tertainments, and lectures. In addition to this are classes 
in all kinds of useful matters, not the abstract sciences, 
but all sorts of trades considered practically and theo- 
retically, but mainly pra tically. Out of a list of some 
eighty subjects I will quote the first, simply because they 
are the first, and without any other reason for preference : 
bricklaying, cabinet making, carpentry (two classes), 
engineering, pattern making, house decoration, metal 
turning, lithography (five classes). A fascinating list of 
subjects, including instruction on the violin, (seven 
classes), reed and brass instruments, fife and drum, 
theory of music, German, French, fencing, bicycling, 
and fifty other things, touching every young manat one 
or more points, and then, tocrown all, a Bible class on 
Sunday afternoon conducted by Mr. Hogg, a Bible class 
on Thursday evening conducted by Mrs. Hogg, and re- 
ligious worship on Sunday evening conducted by Mr. 
Paton, This is but a part of the whole. There aresma)] 
fees to each of the classes, but I am told that Mr. Hogg 
expends $25,000 a year on the Poly,” as he affectionate- 
ly calls it, inaddition t what it bringsin. It is now one 
of the greatest successes in London, and its limit seems 
to be only what the building can possibly accommodate. 

I have had the pleasure of being Mr. Hogg’s guest 
at his noble country seat in Hampshire, and here in 
his mansion at Holly Hill, the finest house I have 
ever entered in England or America, he entertains 
some sixty young men at a time all summer. They 
come down in relays from London, these working- 
men, and spend a week each, paying their railway 
fare but met at the station, and then given the run 
of this palatial home and park of more than 1,000 
acres. Nor does Mr. Hogg stop there ; he lives with 
them all summer, he and his wife take their meals 
with the young artisans, and give not alone their 
money but themselves. In the village near by Mr. 
Hogg has built a church, equipping it with a noble 
organ and paying the salary of the minister on con- 
dition that the villagers do the rest. The church 18 
under the patronage of the English Congregational 
Union, but it is really undenominational. Mr. Hogg 
was the host of Mr. Moody during the months of his 
London visit, and is in full sympathy with him in all 
points. 

I have given only the outlines of the great matter. 
Those who care to know more can send through the 
mail to the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, a dollar 
bill, and ask to have the Home Tidings” (the weekly 
organ) sent to them so long as the money holds out. 

This bill can be sold for four shillings and will pay for 
the record more than a year. It is a great, thoroughly 
Christian, thoroughly practical work, and its success is 
its best test. It seems to me that Mr. Hogg, who is to 
contest Mr. W. H. Smith’s seat in Parliament for West- 
minster, is not only a man to be honored for his alms 
and his munificence, but to be followed by men who 
desire to consecrate their money and themselves to a 
wise and fruitful end. Should he see these lines he will 


not thank me for writing them—indeed quite the reverse, 
but he will forgive me for not alluding to one-tenth of 
what I have heard touching his devotion to his boys” 
all these past years. 

I want to close this paper with a matter quite out of 
relation to the foregoing, but now that my hand is in I 
may as well gothrough. There is no end to the sense- 
less, ludicrous epitaphs that get printed; let me send 
you two of a different make, which I have stumbled 
upon in the neighborhood of London. The first is that 
of the father and mother of Ruskin. I was strolling 
through the Shirley churchyard, near the Crystal Pal- 
ace, a few days ago, when my eye fell on the following 
words, at the head or end stone of a simple but elegant 
tomb, some two and a half feet high. The style caught 
my attention, and I read and re read the inscription and 
then wrote itdown. It ran thus, suitably broken iato 
lines, ‘‘ Here Beside my father’s body I have laid my 
mother’s ; Nor was dearer Earth Ever returned to earth, 
Nor purer life recorded in heaven. She died December 
5, 1871, aged ninety years.” Struck by the uncommon 
style of this, I walked to the tomb, on the top of which 
were these words : ‘‘ Here rests from Day’s well sustained 
burden, John James Ruskin. Born in Edinburgh, 
May 10, 1785, He died in his home in London, March 
3, 1864. He was an entirely honest merchant And his 
memory is to all who keep it, Dear and helpful. His 


speak the truth, says this of him.” 

Who will deny after this that the French proverb 
is right, Le style, c'est )’ homme; the style is the man. 
Is that not just like Ruskin’ He chose this retired 
spot, about a mile beyond East Croydon, because, 
though near London, it is quiet, rural, and beautiful. 

Close by is Addington Park, the home of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and here is another little church- 
yard, where lie at least five of the primates of England. 
The last buried was the gifted Tait, and with him are 
the remains of Catharine and Crawfurd Tait, wife and 
son, whose blography most worthily and lovingly told is 
in our hands in America. I sought the simple head- 
stone, a Scotch cross in Aberdeen granite, on which are 
recorded the names of these three noble souls. I will 
not transcribe those of the wife and son, for they are 
given in the Life ; but what did strike me was the abso- 
lute simplicity of the record touching the Archbishop 
himself. Remember that, as Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he was as easily first among 
those of this century in those offices as Stanley has been 
(with the exception of Trench) among the deans of West- 
minster; and then wonder with me at the two simple 
lines : 

Archibald Campbell Tait 
Arch Bishop. December 3, 182. 


SCENES IN AFRICA. 


HE Rev. G. Grenfell has just completed a voyage 

of exploration through the Congo and some of its 

tributaries in the steamer ‘‘ Peace.” The results of this 

voyage were printed in the Baptist Missionary Herald ” 
from a letter dated March 28. 


Our approach was generally the signal for a stampede. 
Cooking-pots were left simmering on the fire, houses all 
open, and household gear all scattered about, and, together 
with the astonished goats and fowls, at our mercy. In 
several places little children were left behind to face the 
fate the older folk all feared. In other places, again, the 
bolder spirits set about putting their stockades in a proper 
state of defense (all the towns hereabouts are fortified), 
while others stood behind holding their own and their com- 
rades’ weapons and shields. At one town the medicine- 
man began to make his charms to ward off the expected 
evil by tying the long grass into peculiar knote; and as we 
steamed slowly on, trying to get him to speak (he was the 
only man we saw in a large town), he kept just ahead of 
us, dodging behind the bushes till he hac completed his 
‘bonganga’ (medicine) defenses, covering the whole river 
frontage of the town, and then he darted off to join bis peo- 
ple, and, I’ve no doubt, to make a big dance and sing his 
own praises for having, single-handed, warded off the at- 
tack of the white man and his big flery monster, whose 
breath was as the beating of war drums. At one town we 
were greeted from behind the stockade with shouts of Be- 
dimo! bedimo |!’ (spirits). But although one of their coun- 
trymen whom we found at Lukolela, and brought with us, 
assured them that we were not spirits, and that we went to 
bed and slept like ordinary people (of course spirits never 
sleep), we could not overcome their prejudice, and, short of 
food as we were, had to go empty away.“ 

At one of these places the suspicious fears of the na- 
tives were quieted by the fact that Mr. Grenfell was 
accompanied by his wife and a babe about twelve 
months old. ‘‘ Nobody takes them when they go to 
fight,” was the reflection. 

„A little more waiting and another slow approach, 
writes Mr. Grenfell, and we managed to get the principal 
man to accept a fathom of cloth from the end of 4 long 
stick, and soon afterward to make the steamer fast to one 
of the bushes on the bank. It was not long before they were 
quite assured of our harmlessness, and we were able to buy 
plaintain and food in abundance, as well as a few of the 


curious jackets, shields, knives, and spears, as mementoes 


son, whom he loved to the uttermost, And taught to : 


of the four hours’ siege we maintained and the capitulation 
that followed. The people in this part of the river, we 
learnt, were Baloi, and quite distinct in appearance and 
language from both the Bakke and Bayansi, who monopo- 
lize so much of the middle Congo.“ 


During the voyage Mr. Grenfell and his companions 
were in considerable peril from the presence of a large 
floating island, one thousand square yards of floating 
grass and herbage, whose roots extended three feet or so 
in the water.” A passage had to be made through this 
with hand-saws. At Bangala Mr. Grenfell was com- 
pelled to accept the conviction that cannibalism stil) 
prevails. 


“The natives could not, or, at least, appeared not to un- 
derstand why the white man and his people should take 
exception to their proceedings. ‘ Why,’ said they to one of 
our boys, ‘do you interfere with us? We don’t trouble you 
when you kill your goats. We buy our Nyama (meat) and 
kill it; it is not your affair.’ Lieutenant Coquilhat has 
tried his utmost, and placed himself in no small difficulty 
by his attempts to put a stop to these customs; but he says, 
and I quite realize it, that it cannot be done without fight- 
ing for it, and that to buy the intended victim would only 
be to give them the price which would purchase three 
others.”’ 

At the Momeege villages ‘‘the houses were all well 
built of clay and had rounded ends, and to add to their 
already neat appearance were either white-washed or 
colored a brilliant red.” At the first Mobele town, 
friendship with the natives was secured, owing to the 
fact that one of the littie nurse-girls on board had come 
from that part of the country. 

Upon our going ashore we had not to walt long before 
the royal approach was sounded upon big drums and tvory 
horns six feet long, anda few minutes after all the principal 
men were seated, slaves brought in a plentiful supply of 
food and piled it at our feet. When the coming of the food 
slackened, and I began to express my thanks, a command 
was given to bring more, and this was responded to by the 
women, who brougst cooked cassada, and, altogether 
made up such a heap of food, as we had nowhere else 
received on our journey. The chiefs then gave mea knife 
and a spear, and made many protestations of friendship, 
and told me to call my people to carry the food on board ; 
an hour later and we were on our way ouce more.“ 


On his return it was found that suspicious fears had 
been again excited in many places owing to the ravages 
of a band of Arab raiders in pursuit of slaves and ivory. 


“* Wreckage of all kinds commenced floating by, and for 
nearly three hours afterwards a continuous stream of house 
roofs, beds, stools, calabashes, fishing-nets, ropes, and all 
the floatable gear that had been thrown into the river partly 
from the town and partly out of the canoes by those run- 
aways who found themselves hardly pressed, or out of the 
captured on ’s by the Arabs, who would not be bothered by 
such plunder.“ The leader, Tippo Tib, is, he remarks, 
“evidently preparing for a permanent occupation of the 
Falls. He is making large plantations, talks of building a 
stone house, and says he is expecting 2,000 more men. He 
professes to be anxious to do legitimate trade, and says that 
if the people were not so bad, and would trade without 
fighting, he certainly would do so. He wants us to believe 
that the natives always begin it.’ He states that he has 
undertaken this expedition at the order of Seyd Burgash, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, who called him to his court to 
report upon the reasons why the Congo trade had 
been diverted from the east coast, and that he is now 
investigating the matter on behalf of his Majesty, who 
claims the sovereignty of the Congo right down to the sea! 
... » It will be no easy task to stem the current of this 
Arab invasion, which has been extending westward year 
after year till now it has passed the meridian line of the 
continent. We found natives fifty miles west of Stanley 
Fal s who could talk Swahell, a larguage that will carry the 
traveler from that point to the east coast. The way is open 
for canoes either up or down from Nyangwe to Leopold ville, 
a distance of 1,400 miles. How far this Arab conquest is to 
push itself towards the Atlantic depends upon where 
Enropean force steps in. The natives certainly cannot 
stem the current of invasion. Better let the Portuguese have 
the Congo than that it should fall into the hands of Arabs.” 


SERMON ON GENERAL GRANT. 


HERE was scarcely a church in the land y: ster- 

day in which the life and death of General Grant 

was not the theme. Sectional and denominational dif- 

ferences were forgotten in the deeper thought of lessons 

to be learned from the life of the man whose last thought 
and hope were for a united country and people. 

At Manhattan Beach the amphitheater in front of the 
hotel was crowded by those who came to hear the me- 
morial address of the Rev. Robert Laird Collier, Boston, 
Mass. Appropriate music was rendered by Gilmore’s 
band, and the occasion was one that will long be re- 
membered. 

April 27, 1822, was the day of welcome; July 23, 1885, 
was the day of Adieu. What contrast of outward condition 
between the birth and death! Ulysses 8. Grant was born 
to the lot of the lowly, he grew to the lot of the great, and, 
dying, he has left a sheen of fame upon the river of time 
as imperishable as the records of memory. It is the felicity 
of the memory that it retains the best. While, therefore, 
men shall prize the virtues of sacrifice, courage, and patriot- 
ism, and shall honor the most undaunted military genius of 


any age, the Name of Ulysses 8. Grant will beheld in ever- 
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lasting remembrance. There is a wisdom in the universe 
which ordains events, and which raises up its own agents to 
bring them about. Such an instance is that of the training 
of Grant for the hour of his country’s need. Who shall 
save us and bring us forth again into union and loyalty and 
peace? He must be a man brave and self-reliant, self- 
forgetting, and sedate of mind. He must have sight—in- 
sight and foresight. He must have faith, and believe unto 
the end. He must have a head that success will not turn, a 
modesty that achievements will not beguile. He must issue 
orders to push things, and he himself must ‘ fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.’ He must magnanimously 
demand an ‘unconditional and immediate surrender.’ 
Where can such a man be found!“ 

After telling the story of General Grant’s military ca- 
reer briefly, Dr. Collier continued: ‘‘ Grant had conquered the 
peace for which he fought, and Lincoln was transfigured in 
the glory of a martyr’s death. In military rank Grant was 
now the peer of Washington and Scott. But July 25, 1866, 
de was commissioned the General of the Army,’ the honor 
having been created for the man to whom the nation owed a 
debt of gratitude no human bomage could ever pay. His 
splendid services in the field were to be remembered when 
no longer there were battles to be won. And he who had 
saved the nation by war was now best equipped to heal the 
wound which war had made. It were a mockery of the 
loftiest instincts of patriotism and gratitude to look else- 
where among men for one to sit in the eeat of the martyred 
President. He who had borne the strife of battle and its 
expectancy of death was best fitted to cherish the blessing 
and readiest to invoke the coming of peace. The first Gen- 
eral of America had been its first President, and its greatest 
General was to be its greatest President. 

The estimate of Ulysses S. Grant which dates his great- 
ness with the victory at Donelson misses the golden thread 
of sequence ; for there is the same life running through all 
his days as through all his deeds. The qualities which 
shone forth in such conspicuous splendor at Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga were no other than those which marked his 
conduct upon every field in Mexico. This same force was 
mighty and persistent through those desperate days of his 
last encounter with suffering and death. His character was 
greater than all victories, and more imperishable than all 
renown. Before Grant was soldier or statesman he had the 
sense of justice, the sentiment of generdsity, the singleness 
of aim, the industry of duty which made himaman. His 
crown of manhood, rather than the sword of the soldier or 
the scepter of the statesman, is the secret of his conquests 
and the pledge of his fame. 

“During Grant’s first term of office as President he at- 
tended service in the church of which I was the minister, in 
Chicago, when the sermon was treating of the unity of the 
race and the brotherly obligations of man as man. The 
President took occasion after the service to epeak in com- 
mendation of the aim of the sermon, and, with beautiful 
simplicity, said, in the tersest sentence, ‘Men are more 
scarce than heroes.’ At the house of a friend in Chicago I 
was sitting alone with him late into the night, when he 
closed a long and thoughtful discourse, which I seldom 
interrupted, by referring to the irresponsible way in which 
even friends would proffer advice, and, rising from his 
chair, he said: ‘I have never lacked for people to give me 
advice.’ 

„On Thanksgiving Day, 1876, when the country was under 
no little strain of evil apprehension, I was in Washington 
and sitting with the President in his private office. He 
asked me if the people thought there would be any trouble 
about the inauguration of the President-elect. In reply, I 
said the people naturally looked to him, and asked what he 
would do should there be any lawlessness or outbreak. The 
President looked amused and pleasantiy answered, ‘I 
know what I would do, but I don’t mean to tell.’ 

It is probably true that no man of like renown with 
General Grant has ever been so fully reported to the world. 
He kept copies of his dispatches and memoranda of all im- 
portant events in his military and civic career. He practi- 
cally revised and edited the military history written by Gen- 
eral Badeau, and the account of his trip around the world 
written by Mr. John Russell Young. For a quarter of a 
century he has stood in the focus of a full flood of light. 
He was literally read and known of all men. With all this 
knowledge of General Grant it is not known that he ever 
wrote or spoke an unjust or ungenerous word of any human 
being. He was as magnanimous as he was manly. 

The written history of this man will never reach the 
truth. This must be left to the larger and subtler insight 
of legend. The truth is not wholly told when dates and 
details are chronicled. Gereral Grant was the definite and 
determining factor in the most gigantic and most moment- 
ous war for the integrity and permanence of free and popu- 
lar government known to the annals of mankind. And this 
he was by the Nation’s dire necessity. General Grant’s call 
from his humble home and lowly lot was due to no project 
of territorial greed, ner yet the hazard of a mistaken senti- 
ment. Alexander and Napoleon drew the sword in con- 
tempt of human life. Washington and Grant drew the 
sword in defense of human life. It is to the unfading glory 
of themselves and the causes they served that they sheathed 
the sword when liberty was won. 

** Washington and Lincoln have gone before and have 
borne witness to the truth. They builded wisely, and their 
work shall not perish in the earth. Grant’s renown shall 
not be less than theirs. The sedateness of his character, the 
solemnity of his conduct, the restraint of his speech, the 
fidelity of his attachments, the magnitude of his achieve- 
ments combine to lift him to an altitude of splendor which 
only legend can translate to the understanding of the cent- 
uries. Washington, Lincoln, Grant! It is the edict of 
legend : The greatest of these is Grant. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The National Catholic Total Abstinence Union held its 
annual convention at New Haven, Conn., last week. It is 
estimated that 2,500 men were in the procession. 

—St. Paul's Church at Wickford, R. I., has been put in 
as good repair as ite age will permit. It was built in 1707. 

—A few months since a Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized in Quincy, Mass., and recently the Rey. D. B. 
McLeod was installed pastor of it. The installation ex- 
ercises were held in Faxon Hall, which was completely 
filled. 

—The First Universalist Church of Milford, Mass, will 
celebrate its centennial September 1. 

—The sexton, and some ladies and children who were in 
the Congregational church at Adams, Mass., were affected 
by the lightning that struck the tower. The church was 
not injured. 

—The Edgell Memorial Chapel at Framingham Center, 
Mass., will be ready for dedication about November 1. 

—The Universalists in Eastern Massachusetts will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of the first Universal- 
ist Convention in September. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—In northern New York the Quaker missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union finds communities so remote from 
church centers that Sunday-schools are greally needed, and 
by many heartily welcomed, especially by mothers longing 
for the religious instruction and help of their children. At 
one place in Herkimer County he was told that no effort had 
been made to have a Sunday-school there in twenty years. 
In one township the superintendent of the only Sunday-school 
officiates as floor manager of the platform dances which are 
very popular there. In Washington County on Lake George, 
at a beautiful point of resort in sammer, a new church build- 
ing has been erected where a Sunday-school had been gath- 
ered by him last summer; and another school was organ- 
ized in a neighborhood where petty strifes had hindered the 
effort ; sixty-four being present. 

—The yearly Sunday-School Assembly at Ocean Grove 
closed its sessions on August 5. The Rev. B. B. Loomis, of 
Albany, was superintendent of instruction. Wednesday, 
July 20, was C. 8. L. C.day. Dr. J. H. Vincent was Presi. 
dent, and gave diplomas to class of 1885. There has been 
much interest through the ertire session, culminating in a 
grand address by Chaplain McCabe, on A Million for Mis- 
sions,’’ to an audience of 6,000 persons. 

—During the summer months 8t. John’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, situated at St. John’s Place near Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be enlarged to almost double 
ite present size by the addition of a chance) thirty-six feet 
in depth and forty-three feet wide. This addition will con- 
tain complete arrangements for the clergy and the surplice 
choir of men and boys. The nave of the church is to be ex- 
tended on the east side more than fifty-six feet in length and 
forty-three in width. The present building will form the 
transepts. The seating capacity of the church will then be 
about 800. It is thought that all improvements will be com- 
pleted by the middie of September. 

—The Church of the Ascension, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is growing rapidly. Five years ago the present 
rector, the Rev. Arthur Whittaker, took charge, and at that 
time the church was ona very insecure basis. Since then a 
debt of $13,000 has been paid, and the church is now putting 
up a brick building that will cost $10,000 in the rear of the 
church. This new building will be used by the Sunday- 
school, and have rooms for the benevolent societies con- 
nected with the church. 

—Grace Memorial Union Chapel was dedicated at Sab- 
bath Day Point, Lake George, N. T., August 11. The Rev. 
Dr. MacArthur, of New York, and the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
of Boston, made addresses. The chapel has a seating capa- 
city of 200 ; it is built of native stone, the interior of Georgia 
pine. The chancel window is a memorial of the late Rev. 
Dr. Gillette, a former pastor of Calvary Baptist Church of 
New York. 

—The Port Richmond Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was unroofed in the storm of August 3. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church of Bing- 
hamton, N. I., whose pastor, the Rev. O. W. Scott, 
received a call as principal of the Southern New England 
Conference Seminary at East Greenwich, R. I., has passed 
resolution declaring their sorrow that they must part with 
their pastor’s services while declaring their appreciation of 
the honor done him and his fitness for a larger field of labor 
and usefulness. 

—A beautifal Presbyterian Church will be erected at 
Elberon, Long Branch, N. J., by Mrs. Moses I. Taylor, of 
New York. 

—The village of State Hill near Middletown, N. Y., has a 
very ancient church belonging to the Baptists. At one time 
the church had a large attendance, but in recent years the 
attendance has fallen off. The church was built without 
the expenditure of one cent of money. Donations of corn, 
lumber, beef, grain and fruit, were exchanged for the 
necessary materials. The pews have never been painted, 
and the pulpit is so high that the preacher stands on a level 
with the gallery. The pew formerly used by slaves is in a 
corner of the gallery raised above the level of the floor. 

A Jewish synagogue was dedicated at Reading, Pa., 
last week. 

—The Union African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was re-opened, after a thorough renova- 
tion, last Sunday. 

— A new Protestant Episcopal Church, to cost $4,000, is 
about to be erected at Oakfield, N. Y. 

—The Congregational Church at New Haven, N. L., is 


having difficulty in obtaining a pastor. The church is not 
strong financially. 

—The Union Mission on Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is to-day in the possession of the trustees, to-morrow in the 
possession of Mrs. Gardiner, the minister. During the 
pastor’s absence at the church picnic, a cart drove up to 
the door, and an attempt was made to remove the pews 
and carpets. The prompt arrival of Mrs. Gardiner, who 
had been informed of the plan, prevented the removal. It is 
claimed by the friends of Mrs. Gardiner that the mission 
never was so successful as at present, and that opposition 
is caused by jealousy. 

THE WEST. 

—A Presbyterian church was dedicated at Bluffton, Ind., 
August 2, free of debt. 

—The vestry of the Reformed Episcopal Church of Maple- 
wood, Chicago, III., are making arrangements to erect a 
new chapel to cost $8,000. 

—The new building erected by the congregation of the 
South Congregational Church of Chicago, III., is a beautiful 
structure, doing credit alike to the good taste and liberality 
of the members. Dr. Williams is to be congratulated on the 
success attending his ministry. 

—In the Rocky Mountain district the American Sunday- 
school Union has been doing a good work ; has established 
190 schools during the past year. 

—The sixth anniversary of the Stewart Avenue division 
ofthe Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, reveals growth and earnest- 
ness on the part of the members of the division. The object 
of the division is largely benevolent, and especially devoted 
to obtaining work for the unemployed. 

—A Methodist church is being built at Miles, Mich., and a 
parsonage at Sand Beach. At Sears the church will be 
dedicated September 20. The church at Sheridan will re- 
main closed during the month, repairs being necessary. 

—From Colorado a superintendent of two Sunday-schools 
organized by a misstonary of the American Sunday-school 
Union writes that both are in a prosperous condition. He 
expects that one will be the means of a church, and of se- 
curing a preacher; the other is building a good house for 
Sunday-school preaching. 

—The Baptists at Mount Clemens, Mich., are making im- 
portant improvements in their church. The steeple of the 
church at Hubbardstown was blown down during a recent 
gale. No other damage was done. 

—The Christian church at Richfield, Mich., was struck by 
lightning ; damage slight. 

—Christ Church at Homer has been opened after exten- 
sive improvements. 

—A Norwegian church has been dedicated at Clay Bank, 
Mich. The services in the morning are in Norwegian ; in 
the afternoon in English. 

—The Presbyterian church at Battle Creek, Mich., has 
decided in favor of free pews. 


THE SOUTH, 


—“ The Union Sunday-school is the pioneer of the church 
school,“ writes a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Alabama. In very many neighborhoods 
it takes all that can be enlisted to make a Sunday-school, 
and in few communities are they all of one denomination, 
so the school must be Union. In twelve country-seats in 
this State tomy knowledge the Union school was the only 
Bible school until it was superseded by the church school. 
Six of the nine towns and villages in this county had first a 
Union school. The same is also true of other counties. 
What is true of towns and villages is more emphatically true 
of the country neighborhoods.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


N. H., bas 

—E. J. Grimes has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Charlemont, Mass. 

—C. H. Oliphant has received a call to the church at Methuen, 
Mass. He has supplied the pulpit for the past ten months. 

-R. P. Hibbard, of Brooklyn, N. V., has received a call to the 
second church at Chicopee, Mass. 

—E. Constant, recently pastor of the church at Hersey, Mich., 
has accepted a call to England. 

—H. A. Marshall, of Chicago, III., has received a call to the 
church at Moreland, III. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Wilson Phraner, pastor of the church at Sing Sing, N. I., for 
the past thirty-two years, has resigned. He expects to continue 
in active service. 

—C. D. Jacobs, of Auburn Theological Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the church at Ishpeming, Mich. 

-W. W. Hammond, of New York, has received a call to the 
Chestnut Hill Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAPTIST. 


—R. L. Nealy, of Little Compton, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the church at Arlington, Mass. 

—George Atchinson, pastor of the church at Port Austin, 
Mich., has resigned. 

James MacArthur, of Cass City, Mich., has accepted a call 
to Bad Axe, Mich. 


—Elijah Harmon, pastor of the First Church of Winchester, 
resigned. 


—George W. Huntington, of Cumberland, Md., has 
a call to the Reformed Episcopal Church of the Reconciliation 
of Brooklyn, N. 1. He will enter upon his duties Sept. 1. 

—A. B. Lovewell, a Methodist minister of Bolster’s Mills, Me., 
died suddenly last week. 

A. M. Bartholomew, of North Adams, Mass., has received a 

call to the Universalist Church at Spencer, Mass. 

—A. C. George, a well known Methodist Eptsc pal clergy- 
man of Chicago, III., died August 8, aged sixty-two years. 

—Eugene Hill, pastor of ths Reformed church of Esopus, 
N. T., has accepted a call to the chureh at Three Bridges, N. J. 
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HISTORIANS’ HOMES IN BOSTON. 

The alterations being made in the 
famous Ticknor Mansion, at the head of 
Park Street, for business purposes, are 
reminders that there are still in Boston 
the houses of noted historians which are 
not likely to be diverted from residential 
uses for many years to come. One of 
these is the house No. 55 Beacon Street, 
where William H. Prescott lived and 
died, and where he wrote the fascinating 
historles which have the interest of ro- 
mance. The house, which is occupled 
by a nephew of the historian, is of the 
ttately swell front description which was 
once so characteristic of the architecture 
ofthe Hub It is one of a block of two, 
both having ornamental balconies and 
painted a light cream color. No more 
attractive residence for a man of taste 
and culture can be imagined than this 
historic mansion, which is shaded by the 
spreading elms of the Common, which 
stretch out their long and leafy arms as if 
to greet its occupants. The historian’s 
venerable sister and her younger son live 
in the next house below. 

Another house of a distinguished Boston 
historian is but a short distance from the 
home of Prescott, and it has the additional 
interest of being still occupied by the 
brilliant writer who is the peer of the lead- 
ing Eurepean historians of the present day. 
This is Francis Parkman, who lives in a 
modest red brick house on Chestnut 
Street, No. 50, when he is not, as at pres- 
ent, in his summer residence at Jamaica 
Plain. Mr. Parkman is in bis sixty-third 
year, but he is so active and alert, and has 
such a fresh complexion, that he appears 
much younger. He had to overcome 
much of the same difficulty in writing his 
earller works that Mr. Prescott encoun- 
tered, his eyesight having been seriously 
impaired. It was while living among the 
Indians of the far West, subject to the 
exposures of such a life, that he contracted 
a lameness which for a long time obliged 
him to use two canes in walking, but of 
late years he has moved briskly without 
these aids. 

Like his brother historian, Bancroft, 
Mr. Parkman is very fond of roses, of 
which he has a tempting display in his 
gardens, and he has long been a member 
and officer of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. He is also President of 
the St. Botolph Club, in whose club house 
hangs his portrait by Vinton, and Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Soclety.—[ Boston Record. 


GOVERNMENT COMMUNISM. 


There is no country in the world, per- 
haps, in which government communism 
prevails to so great an extent as in New 
Zealand, and nowhere has it been on the 
whole more successful. The New Zealand 
land system has been adopted, with slight 
modification, by the principal Australian 
colonies, and the principle underlying it 
is forcing its way even in conservative 
England. The crown lands are divided 
into convenient areas for prsturage and 
agriculture, and are put up at auction for 
rent for a long term of years with 
improvement clauses.” When the lease 
expires the crown tenant has a chance of 
renewing it at public sale, but should 
anyone else bid higher than the former 
tenant he secures the lease on paying the 
full assessed value of all improvements. 
This system works well. It gives abso- 
lute security to the crown tenant, saves 
him the outlay of buying in fee, and 
enables him to apply his capital profitably 
in improvements, while the government 
on its part secures a large annual revenue 
in rents. 

About fifteen years ago the govern- 
ment of New Zealand established a life 
assurance and annuity department to give 
absolute security to insurers, It was 
Opposed by all life Insurance offices doing 

in the colony, and denounced 
for interfering with a line of business 
which properly lay. within the sphere of 
Private enterprise. It kept on, howc\cr, 


and became an undoubted success, 46 


Bradstreet’s showed when considering 
the annual report of 1883. During the 
session of the New Zealand Legislature 
the character of the institution was con. 
siderably modified, the business of gov- 
ernment insurance and annuity depart- 
ment being now conducted by a board 
three of whom are elected by the policy 
holders, three being government nominees, 
while the colonial treasurer, we believe, 
is ex-officio chairman. The government 
retains the control, being responsible to 
policy-holders, but the prac ical work is 
done by the board.—[ Bradstreet. 


Reiics AND CurEs.—The relics of 
saints were once used as a cure for nearly 
every disease, and the miraculous cures 
reported to have been performed by saints 
and Bishops are so numerous that, as 
Mr. Thrupp points out, the accounts of 
them ‘‘ probably occupy more than one- 
half of the writings of Bede and many 
other of the early chroniclers.” In the 
Church of St. Sopbia, at Jerusalem, there 
used to be exhibited a stone upon which 
Christ was alleged to have stood when 
being examined before Pilate, This stone 
was considered so miraculous that pil- 
grims flocked by thousands to the church 
to see it, and even took the measure of 
the footprints, which were raid to be per- 
fectly visible, which they thenceforth wore 
round their necks as a remedy for disease. 
As further instances of this species of faith- 
healing we are told bow an abbess was 
healed of a disease which had baffled all 
physicians by wearing the girdle of St. 
Cuthbert. There is, too, the famous 
legend relating to the Virgin of the 
Pillar at Saragossa, who is related, in 
answer to the prayer of one of her wor- 
shipers, to have restored a leg that 
had been amputated. There is a 
picture of the miracle in the cathedral of 
Saragossa, opposite the image. Agaln, a 
broken arm was mended by the applica- 
tion of the wood of a cross erected by St. 
Oswald, and innumerable cures are re- 
ported to have been wrought by holy 
water into which chips of an oak blessed 
by St. Oswald, or pieces of Bishop Ear- 
conwald’s horse litter, had been dipped. 
Once more Mr. Thrupp mentions how the 
bair of a saint’s beard dipped in holy 
water and taken inwardly was constantly 
prescribed as a powerful remedy for fever, 
while blindness was said to have been fre- 
quently cured by rubbing the eyes with 
relics. Hallam, it may be remembered, 
denounced in no measured terms these 
pretended miracles of the church, which 
he explains as ‘‘the work of deliberate 
imposture. Every cathedral and monas- 
tery had its tutelar saint, and every saint 
hie legend, fabricated in order to enrich 
the churches under his protection, by ex- 
aggerating his virtues, his miracles, and 
consequently his power of serving those 
who paid liberally for his patronage.” 
Among the numerous survivals of these 
faith cures associated with our Lord and 
the saints which still exist in our own 
country may be mentioned the apocry- 
phal correspondence between our Lord 
and Abgar, King of Edessa, a copy of 
which when worn on the person is con- 
sidered a preservative against fever.— 
[The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mall on recelpt of Ten 
Cente. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA, 


and COPPER-PLATE HAND-ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Connwa.w-on-Hupson, N. V., July 11, 1885. 


have had for some time in mu library ‘ Johnson's’ Encyclopedia, the complete edition. I 


am very glad that the //ovse have decided to issue a condensed edit‘on. 


I believe I have all the 


principal encyclopedias ; HI could have but one I thing Johnson's’ would be my choice, all 


things considered . 
this vicinity. 


[ hope you will have success in introducing your work into many homes to 
Very sincerely yours, 


Rev. Lyman Assort, D. D., Editor Christian Union.. 


Norz.—We have sold over 100 sets in Newburgh, to date, and 


exchanged quantities of the 


„ People’s,” in 8 vols. even for Johnson's.” We sell People’s,” 3 vols., sheep and half morocco, 
at $8 a set. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 


CADEMY 2 HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 
awien, Cen 


Absolute! ang oF for College. 


J. H. ROOT, Prineipal. 


zen — 


Mok 
Andover 


Bon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


COLLECE. 


Fall term opens Wedn 
tember 10, 1885. Ww 


A AN 


HOME IN 

STITUTE, 

to 
horough 


ee 
— vantages 
preparatory cou course for college, with home comforts 


young 
training in all bran 
MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


LAVERACK 
C 


eh” 


opens Sept. 14 


IVINI 
w and O. T. 


* 


uel 
Church 
estament Greek ; 


ark 
‘ William M. Mt Faylor (on ‘(on 

to students —— hristian 1. with 
the privileges of University. Session 
Sept. For or catalogue a =< ‘condition of admis- 
aon Class, apply to 
Prof. GEORGE’ E. DAY, New oa, Conn, 


PRENCH-AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


instruction. Location unparalleled 
* 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


OUNG LADIES, CLINTON, N. xv. 


Enlarged with comple te modern Improve 
— 5. 


Advantages unsurpassed. Sanitation 


A. G. BENEDICT. 


15 VETTE COLLEGE, 
Easton, Penna. 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Four Courses of Study: 


CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC, Post GRADUATE. 


Fall term begins 10th. Examinations for 
admission Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 


For Catalogues address, 
N. L. FISLER, A. M., Sec’y. 


KE 


— yo 


or 


SALEM New ita 


O** GROVE. 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Ma-s, 
Number limited. 
For circulars address 
— — sexes best 


Oberli? 


— Calendar sent free by Mr. 1 T. Mares, 


Oberlin, O., offers 
educational 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY — Under the Col- 
of first-class instruct- 


— == (Oberlin. 


University, 0 dalle hie III. Corr. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 

will reopen their English and French Boarding and 

Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
lst, 1885, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass., 


Prepares Boys for the various Colleges 
Schools of The Fall begin Bee: 


tember d. For Ca 
* 4. 1. 4 R. A. M., Acting Principal. 


For other Advertisomoenen 06038 
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˖˖ 
Sep- 
| 
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courses in 
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| —8i44 No extras except music and books. 
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THE GRANT OBSEQUIES. 


HE honors paid th oughout last week to the great 
soldier have never been surbass d in this country. 

In our day ovly two other men have been honored by 
so universal and earnest an expression of the nation’s 
love—Lincoln and Garfield. And in point of splendor 
of ceremony the pageant of last Saturday has probably 
never been equaled. ‘hat which was most noteworthy 
was not so much the pomp of the military display, or 
the long column of veterans following their old com- 
mander to his rest, as the immense outpouring of the 
people to pay tribute tohismemory. Perhaps among the 
people on the miles of crowded sidewalks the prevailing 
feeling was a desire to gaze at a splendid show, but 
there were abundant indications in the eagerness with 
which every token of the dead was sought for, in the 
observance paid the day in other cities—especially in the 
Southern citiee—and in a score of unmistakable evi 
dences of public sentiment, that back of the love of sight- 
seeing and display there was genuine and honest feeling. 

On Tuesday took place the funeral services at Mount 
McGregor. Special friends of the family, relatives, and 
a rumber of distinguished men, among whom were 
General Sherman, General Hancock, General Horace 
Porter, Senators Miller and Evarts, ex-Postmaster- 
General Creswell and Admiral Rowan, arrived by spe- 
cial train. The services, conducted by Dr. Newman, 
Bishop Harris, and the Rev. Dr. Agnew, were simple 
but impressive. Dr. Newman’s sermon dwelt specially 
on Genera] Grant’s personal character, his unassuming 
Christianity, and the beauty of his family life. We 
quote one or two paragraphs : 

le is one of the few men in history who did more than 
was expected. When he rose to supreme command the 
Nation demanded one dominant spirit, mighty to grasp, 
strong to execute, powerful to inspire. The country was 
one, the rebellion was one, and the armies of the Union 
should be one; and the General who could mold, control, 
inspire an army a million strong and make them think, 
feel, and fight as one man was the desire of the Republic. 
Such a one was he around whose bier a nation weeps to- 
day. He was the logician of war. He conquered by logic. 
He reasoned out bis victories. In all the annals of war 
there is no such eplendid reasoning on the certainty of 
results. Others have conquered by the superiority of 
material force, but he by the superiority of mind over mind. 
Alas | alas! that he can no longer think for us. To-day you 
are filled with the glory of his military triumphs. You are 
recalling Belmont and Henry and Donelson and Shiloh and 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga ani Richmond. You are 
calling him the greatest of soldiers ; and you dowell. But 
do not degrade him to the level of those famous heros who 
tought for empire and for glory. Lift him up toa higher ped- 
estal, around hich shall forever stand Justice and Liberty 
and Peace and Law and Order and Civilization and Religion, 
with chaplets in their hands wherewith to crown him. He 
fought for the right; to end the war; he conquere | a peace. 
He hated war. He looked upon it as a ghastly monster 
whose march is to the music of the widow’s sighs and the 
orphan’s cry. He loved peace and pursued it. ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God,’ was his beatitude.”’ 

At noon the guard of honor conveyed the coffin to the 
funeral train, and the heavily draped cortege began its 
journey through the historic valley of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. At every station, and in little groups along the 
track, people decorously awaited the train, and stood 
with uncovered heads as it passed. At Albany the 
trala was received by a dense crowd of spectators amid 
the tolling of bells, the melancholy note of steam whis- 
tles, and the boom of minute guns. The sons of Gen- 
eral Grant became the guests of the Ciovernor. Six 
black horses dragged the somber funeral car, escorted 
by a command of regulars, several militia regiments, 
and many veteran and civic associations, to Capitol IIIII. 
At the Capitol the coflin was placed on a draped dals, 
and at six o'clock (General Sherman and Governor Hill 
led the way for the long column of those who wished to 
gaze at the face of the dead. In the first four hours 
26,072 persons passed the catafalque. Probably from 
sixty Ove to seventy thousand men, women, and chil 
dren passed before the coffin was again closed on Thurs 
day morning, aud conveyed e the car by a guard of 
honor composed of soldiers who had fought under 
(irant’s immediate command. An escort of 7.000 
men followed the body to the station. Appropriate 
resolutions were paserd by a rpectally convened seaston 
of the Legtelature, From Albany the funeral cortege, 
Increased by the offictals, committees aad guaiile of 
hower sent from New York, resumed ite route The 
river wae filed with oraft of every sort, each with ite 
flag masted, and remark wae common that 


tions. The regiments of the Second Brigade fell into 
line, military bands began a soft funeral march, the 
purple velvet-covered casket was fastened to the square, 
gloomy catafalque, the Grand Army escort fell into 
place, the Governor, Mayor, the delegations from the 
Legislature, and the Citizens’ Committee of One Hun- 
dred were provided with carriages, and then the long 
Ine of march was taken up. At the City Hall excellent 
measures had been taken for the reception and in a 
short time the casket was in position, with a floral 
wreath and sword upon it, a bronze medallion, a pillow 
of immortelles, broken column, and other floral devices 
at the foot, and a guard of honor of militia officers, 
veterans, and police posted about it. At nine in the 
evening the gates were opened, and the long lines of 
citizens began to pass, coming up the steps two abreast, 
dividing as they reached the door, and passing on either 
side the coffin. At one, the line was cut off, to be re- 
sumed at six Thursday morning. On Thursday night, 
for the same period, five hours, the public were shut 
out. With these ten hours excepted, a steady double 
stream poured through the City Hall from Wednesday 
afternoon to Saturday morning. It is estimated that 
in all 257,000 people gazed on the face of the dead. 
The scene outside the City Hall is thus described by 
a reporter: 

„The first person to view the dead General’s remains 
after the gates were opened ii the morning was a young 
servant girl from Madison Avenue, who was admittcd 
through the police station. She only glanced at the face in 
the coffin, and then hurried out. After her a woman was 
admitted et the gates, with two little boys and two little 
girls, and the five were the first of the thousands who fol- 
lowed in an unceasing stream all through the morning, 
afternoon, and night, to catch a last glimpse of the dead 
face of the Nation’s hero. The early morning throng of 
visitors that passed through the City Hall was largely com- 
posed of working people, who had arisen early to take their 
only opportunity of visiting the bier, before beginning their 
daily toil. Men, young and old, came in with dinner pails 
and baskets, glanced solemnly at the face in the coffin, and 
passed quickly out by the door at the opposite end of the 
Hall. Pretty shop girls in shabby dresses and shoes smiled 
upon the big policemen, as they tripped lightly up the steps, 
and then grew grave as they entered the dim, black cham- 
ber, and caught sight of the body lying at full length in the 
coffin. Small boys in patched jackets and treusers, carry- 
ing their luncheons in baskets and papers, entered the Hall, 
parsed reverently by the hero’s remains, and went on their 
way to work in shops and factories. Little bootblacks and 
newsboys were admitted with the others, and doffed their 
ragged caps as they passed the cofflin.“ 

„At seven o’clock the double line of humanity that was 
rapidly passing up the steps reached out to the sidewalk, 
extended down to the Register’s office, and was growing 
more rapidly every moment. Country people began to add 
themselves to the rear of the long procession, bank clerks, 
whose business bours commenced at nine o’clock, and book- 
keepers and business men began to arrive. They were 
hurried through at the rate of over 100 per minute, each 
visitor being allowed time only to take one glance at the 
face. As the hour grew later, the personnel of the crowd 
changed in character. Ladies and children came down 
from up town, joined the end of the procession, and waited 
patiently their turn to enter the Hall, and the faces of well- 
known merchants, bankers, lawyers, brokers, and profes- 
sional men were observed in the continuous stream that was 
pouring in to view the remains.“ 

Saturday morning dawned bright and fairly cool, de- 
spite the official predictions of rain. The temporary 
tomb at Riverside had been successfully completed, and 
thousands of bits of bricks, handfuls of earth, and even 
twigs carried off by enthusiastic relic hunters. The 
city had suddenly increased its population by three or 
four hundred thousand. Strangers were seen on every 
corner. Hotels, railroads, restauranw, memorial sellers 
—and, alas, beer-shops—were doing an enormous bust 
ness. Military organizations were marching in from 
New Jersey and Brooklyn. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Georgia, and other States had sent troops to 
honor the day. Imagine,“ says the pfeturesqus report 
in the Sun, “imagine the scene from a balloon polsed 
over Central lark as the day chased back the shades of 
night. In most of the streets were little, broken, irreg. 
ular lines of men and women moving toward Uroadway 
or ite northerly continuation. In the other streets that 
end tn the great mouth like ferry silpe were denser, 
broader processions, always toward Hroadway. A 
later, armed and untformed!d lines, symmetrion! and 
moving lhe solld bodies, penetrated the city from all 
shies, If there hed been « capitulation after slege, 
They marche! up from the Battery, across from the 
North Mer, over the Brooklyn and tn from 
the Hiver ferries The people no longer moved 10 
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From the City Hall two miles to Union Square up Broad - 
way, thence half a mile to Fifth Avenue, up the avenue a 
mile and a half to Fifty-seventh Street, thence to Broad- 
way, and over four miles to the tomb in Riverside—in 
all nearly or quite nine miles—the route of the procession 
was packed at an early hour in the morning with dense 
crowds of sight-seers, quiet and orderly, patient in their 
temporary discomfort, not always observing the rever- 
ential air that became the occasion, even at times hila- 
rious at the countless amusing incidents and minor ac- 
cidents of the day. It was noticeably a well-dressed 
crowd. Doubtless there were tens of thousands of the 
rougher element there, but they seemed absorbed by the 
vast masses of moderately well-to-do people, neatly 
dressed mechanics and laborers, and prosperous trades- 
men. It was often remarked that no European city on 
such an occasion would present so cheerful and com- 
fortable appearing a populace. 

The procession itself was a memorable one. There 
were some delays, some misunderstandings, occasion- 
ally an evidence of bad taste, and, worst of all, a wretched 
lack of prearrangement at the tomb, which made a pain- 
ful spectacle of what should have been a solemn and 
dignified rite; but when one considers the immense 
bodies of men tobe handled, the length of the route, and 
the thousand details to be cared for, the managers of the 
pageant may be congratulated on the general smooth- 
ness with which their plans were carried out. 

Precisely at nine o’clock General Hancock, the com- 
manding officer of the day, started with his staff from 
the City Hall. Up Broadway and on the side streets lay 
the various bodies of soldiers and civilians waiting to 
fallin line. In all, some 33,000 men were in the preces- 
sion, and when, at one o’clock, General Hancock en- 
tered Riverside Drive, at the head of the column, many 
of the parading bodies had not yet taken uptheir march. 
The spectators along the route have been estimated at 
from 300,000 to 800,000, and probably exceeded half a 
million. The military part of the parade was, of course, 
the most picturesque feature, and has rarely, if ever, 
been equaled in extent in this country. Possibly the 
display at the centennial celebration of Evacuation Day 
may have been as fine, and the famous review of troops 
in Washington at the end of the war was enormously 
greater in length, but in variety and brilliance of uni- 
form Saturday’s parade was unrivaled. The Engineer 
Corp’s splendid band led large detachments from the 
regular army and the navy—batteries of artillery, white 
capped sailors, rugged-looking infantry, and trim ma- 
rines. Then followed the two divisions of the New York 
National Guard with visiting military bodies, Major- 
General Shaler commanding the first, and Major General 
Molineux the second division. There were some twenty 
complete regiments in line, besides double that number 
of batteries, independent companies, and detached 
bodies. Each regiment was followed by ambulances 
for those who should be overcome by heat or suffer from 
accident. Fouitunately, the heat not being oppressive, 
casualties were comparatively few, and in but two or 
three instances serious. As the band of each regiment 
struck up a dirge the troops reversed arms, and marched 
with slow and measured step to the solemn music. The 
presence of several bodies of soldiers from the South 
was commented on with general satisfaction. 

The military division was followed by four carriages, 
containing the clergy and physicians, and then came the 
pall-bearers, General William T. Sherman, U. S. A; 
Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheridan, U. S. A; Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, U. 8. N.; Rear Admiral John 
L. Worden, U. 8. N.; General Joseph E Johnston, of 
Virginia ; General Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky; 
A. J. Drexel, of Pennsylvania ; George 8. Boutwell, of 
Massachusetts; George W. Childs, of Pennsylvania ; 
John A. Logan, of Illinois; George Jores and Oliver 
Hoyt, of New York. Directly following was the heavy 
catafalque, the purple casket lying exposed to public 
view. It was drawn by twenty four black horses, each 
led by a colored groom. Before it marched a band 
playing in the softest possible tones a low dirge. About 
the catafalque marched the special guard of honor, the 
Wheeler and Grant Posts of the G. A. R. As it passed, 


in some parts of the route nearly every man reverently 
uncovered bis head and stood in reepectful silence ; In 
nere thoes who even that slignt tribute were ‘the 


fut 

y following the catafalque were 
414 the relatives Then in « carriage drawn 
six black horees rode the President, looting 
worn by hie bard work, bis face having lost the 
fresh look by eo many last Decoration Day. 
hie was Hayart. Vice President Hew 
rk ke 1 and then came a wong array of govern 
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FINANCIAL. 


We have given the facts relating to a 
marked improvement in the security 
markets during the last few weeks, as 
we gave intimations of such prospective 
improvements before they came. We hope 
that our readers, some of them at least, 
have benefited by this improvement. We 
find, now, after a pretty general advance 
in Wall Street prices, that very many 
people, and not a few newspapers who 
have been devoted to decrying va'ues and 
business generally, are saying that such 
improvement has no significance, that it 
has no foundation in either the conditions 
or prospects of the country, and that, 
therefore, it cannot be permanent or 
healthy. We beg to call attention to 
brief extracts from the leading trade 
journals scattered over a wide range of 
territory, with regard to the present out- 
look and prospects of the autumn season, 
and feel sure that after glancing over these 
utterances our readers will feel with 
us that there are substantial reasons for 
believing that a marked change has already 
taken place in both the feeling and con- 
ditions of general trade and manufactures, 
and that the Fall trade is bound to give 
emphasistosuchachange. The following 
extracts speak for themselves : 

The Savannah Morning News” says: 
It seems that business in all departments 
must be good (the coming season).” The 
Boston Journal says: Further prog 
ress has been made in the Fall trade, and 
the situation is as lively as could be 
expected in the middle of July.” The 
San Francisco Herald of Trade” says: 
„Our jobbers are very hopeful of a fair 
autumn trade.” The San Francisco 
„Commercial Herald” says: Business 
lis as good as it ever was at this time of 
year.” The Montreal Herald says: 
“The tendency is, undoubtedly, in the 
direction of improvement.” 

“The Baltimore American” says, 
There is every prospect of a healthy 
Fall trade; and merchants generally feel 
much encouraged over the outlook.” 

„The Baltimore Manufacturer’s Re- 
cord“ says, Our markets are unanimous 
in stating that there is a better demand in 
the fron trade.“ 

“The Portland (Oregon) Journal of 
Commerce” says, The influence of pro- 
spective good crops throughout this sec- 
tion adds a strong tone to the outlook.” 

“The St. Louis Globe Democrat” 
says, ‘‘ As merchants see more clearly the 
crop outcome they begin to order for the 
Fall trade.” 

“The Memphis Appeal” says, ‘‘ The 
feeling in all the trade centers is one of 
con fidence.”’ 

“The Nashville Union” says, Pros- 
pects are more than favorable for a good 
business for the coming season. 

“The Philadelphia Record” says, 
“There is a cheerful feeling as to Fall 
trade prospects, the limit of depression in 
commercial aftairs is reached. 

“The New Orleans Picayune” says, 
A quiet but steady improvement Is go. 
ing on, and there is a growing conviction 
that better times are at hand.” 

“The Pittsburgh Dally Pou” 
That the future of trade was never more 


an improvement in mercantile matters 
It te hardly necessary to maltiply these 
They are sufficient as testi 


monlals the growing feellag of 
confidence which is manifesting 
in vagioue branches of al! over 
the country. Yet confidence, ithe the 
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says, | rior candidates. You shall not stimulate 
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prescribed production for August. And 
there are fears that their differences on this 
point may demoralize the coal trade. It 
will not do for these companies to develop 
any discords in their manage nent of this 
question, they should compromise their 
differences and keep an harmonious rela- 
tion, maintaining as far as possible a fair 
schedule of prices for the season. 

The week on Wall Street, and with 
business circles, has been broken up 
somewhat because of the absorbing 
interest felt in the funeral of General 
Grant; yet the markets have been held 
firm for all classes of securities and pre- 
sent a strong front against some pretty 
severe hammering by the bear interests. | 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
has announced its new scheme to build 
into St. Paul, with plans made, doubtless, 
to extend beyond. This company’s vast 
traffic into Chicago necessitates very ex- 
tensive extensions and connections with 
the whole Northwest, and it is probable 
that they have made arrangements to 
lease the Minnesota and Manitoba prop- 
erty, which is a very prosperous con- 
nection running into Canada. This new 
scheme, however, will hardly interfere 
with the great Northwest companies, 
traffic is growing so in that country that 
competition has no such significance as it 
has in the East. The Vanderbilt plans 
with the West Shore, and with the Penn- 
sylvania Railway company, are being 
carried out, and will soon be an accom- 


plished fact. 
The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, increase „ $6,543,300 
ecrease. ee 8 © ere 407.400 
Lega! tenders. decrease 1.721.600 
3,826. 
8,085,625 


Sorbas. 
Showing a decrease of the surplus 
reserve to about 561, 500, 000, with money 
on call one and a half per cent. 


CoMPETITIVE ExAMINATION — The pe- 
culiar excellences of competitive examina. 
tions are that they are based on common 
rights, and are open toall onthe same 
conditions. No test of political opinion, 
no favor of an officer or a politician, no 
influence of a party, is needed to give ac- 
cess to them. Every person of proper age 
and apparent qualification can enter 
them. If he lacks capacity, he will fall. 
If he has superior merit, he can wina 
place. Such a system defeats the old 
feudal monopoly of appointments. It sup- 
presses patronage by enabling the citizen 
practically to put himself into office. It 
makes impossible the bartering of places 
for votes. It arrests the evil of filling the 
departments with fierce partisan hench- 
men, pledged to fight the battles of their 
chiefs or party. It wins respect for the 
Government by presenting it before the 
people as having supreme regard for char- 
acter and capacity, and as seeking to do 
justice to all citizens alike. It alms to do 
the public business on business principles. 
It says to a party in power, You shall 
not degrade the public servants into 
henchmen nor rob them of their salaries to 
keep you in power. It says to the party 
not in power, Make your contention on 
the basis of sounder principles and supe- 


the partisan zeal of your followers or draw 
into your ranks the hungry office 
seckers by offering salaries and office 
of this great Hepublie the spotls 
Hut what have 


| reat Minen, where for youre 


truly democratic system as 


itself to the people of the city and State 
of New York that a law was passed in 
1883 which required its enforcement in the 
State and municipal service. Colonel 
Burt, the leader in applying it in the cus- 
toms service, is now Chief Examiner 
under a New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Cleveland. 
Mr. Pearson, the leader in applying it to 
the postal service there, has the rare dis- 
tinction of being the first postmaster ap- 


pointed in our day for his merits as a 
postmaster, and not as a politlclan—a fact 
as honorable to the President and the new 
Administration as it 18 auspicious for the 
country.—[Dorman H. Eaton, in the 
North American Review. 
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Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN- 
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Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
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forms and full information sent oa request. Ad- 
dress _BELL * ETON, Minn. 
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PHCEN IX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT, 


UNURKOH FURNITURE, 
Pulpita, Communion Tables, eto 
Peed fe Hand Ped free, te 


J). LAME, 
New 
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General 
Lille Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plan s, in all well ap- 
proved forms. | 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


I. M. RUSSELL, Prest. 
f. J. HUDSON, Secy. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Jancany th, 1895. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Churter of tha 
Company, submit the following Stu ment of iia 
affairs on the Bist December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 18. 
— 1884, to Bist December, 


— „958,090 44 
off ist January, 1661. 1,447, 7% 726 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,408,706 “ 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


miums 


fae has the — viz: 
Stock, Bank and other 
Stock 


secured by Stooks, and other- 
2,005,100 00 

Real Estate 2 claims due the 

Compan pany, estim ated at........... 
fremiam 1222 

Amount . $12,988,289 38 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 

of ta will be priid 
thereof, or their represen on and 
ter y, the rd of 7 next. 

The outstanding certifi the of 1880 


w their | re — atives, on and 

‘ate all Interest yt wi 
be uced at time of payment, and 

cancelled. 


A. A. RAVEN, 


— — 
WANTS. 


ea 
in 
Hon 
lelr 
ver- 
la- 
ac 
SOC 
the 
he 
tly 
es 
on 
| 
n- 
ed 
od 
ad wer LOST A DO of princip.! or in t 
he 
h- 
m 
y 
8— — 
y 
at 
6 
y 
uary, 1884, to ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
$2,109,919 20 54 
Pre 
— and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 
HARTFORD, Forty per cent. is declared on 
January ist, 1608. joar ending December, for ope 
case --- - - 2 on and after Tuesday, 
—  - — By order of the Board. 
ur SUMPLUS J. L OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
— — 
a. W. JILLA0M, DENNEN, DOLPHE LEMO' 
’ 
“There has been steady gain in the „ 
favorable conditions and tendency toward 
been the practica) effects of thie merti 
system of examinations’ ilave they 
make the resulte Teblng fe 
14 account of the salutary effects of tht 
er 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


FROM OUK OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


day as Sunday can scarcely be 
S remembered by the oldest inhabſtunt. 
Rain began to fall about midnight Satur- 
day, and continued without cessation for 
fully twenty four hours. The Govern- 
ment officers report a fall of 6.33 inches 
during the storm. Cellars were tlooded, 
eburches and Sunday-schools thinned, all 
riding or walking in the parks stopped, 
the lake lashed inio fury, and large sec- 
tions of the breakwater destroyed. The 
driveway along the lake shore in Lin- 
coln Vark was seriously damaged. Stran 
vers in our pulpits naturally formed an 
erroneous opinion of our summer congre- 
gations. A fine audience listened to the 
Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus at the First 
Congregational Church. The Rev. G. E. 
Horr, of Boston, was at the First Baptist 
Church. The Rev. Albert Bushnell, of 
Geneseo, was at his old church, the 
Leavitt Street, while the Rev. Willlam 
Cuthbertson was at the New England 
Church. Nearly all the sermons reported 
were uon some phase of our duty to 
Christ. For example, his Lordship; the 
duty of recognizing his Sovereignty. 
Services at Lake Bluff were held in the 
Hotel, the tent being abandoned to rain 
and nd. Bishop Merrill preached. 
Thursday was devoted to the missionary 
work of women. It was a day of confer- 
ence as well as of addresses, and was a day 
of great interest. Tbe venerable Dr. But- 
ler, Father of American Methodist Missions 
in India, was present and gave an account 
of his work and his experiences. He will 
speak again to-morrow. The Sunday- 
School Assembly et Lake Bluff has this 
year been more successful than usual. 
And this is saying a great deal, for some- 
how, in spite of summer heats, people go 
to Lake Bluff, listen eagerly to lectures on 
the Bible, pass examinations, and attend 
meeting after meeting, as if the body were 
incapable of weariness. Dr. Willlamson, 
who has done so much for Lake Bluff, has 
gone to Chautauqua, where he is to deliver 
eighte n lectures and Bible readings. He 
is to drill the Sunday-School teachers, and 
fortunate will those be who come within 
reach of his enthusiasm. 

We are sorry to announce that Dr. 
Galusha Anderson, President of the 
University of Chicago for the last seven 
years, has resigned his position, and that 
his resignation has been accepted. No 
more faithful or efficient college officer 
lives than Dr. Anderson has been. He 
has floated the institution by his tireless 
energy, his infinite patience, and his 
remarkable K in persuading men to 
contribute tu is support. To an outsider 
it does not dem as though Dr. Anderson 
had been heariiiy sustained by his Bap 
Ust brethren. Sull he has kept on with 
his work, 'i'! dy the decision of the court 
the splendid property of the college was 
given over to an ſusurauee company to 
satikfy a debt. With it went also the 
property of the Astronomical Society, to 
which it is hard to see how the insurance 
company could lay apy just claim. In 
the meantime, notwithstanding law sult 
after law suit, and with all the burden of 
personal solicitation to secure funds for 
current expenses, Dr. Anderson has kept 
the college up to a high standard of 
scholarship and graduated large classes 
every year. Vassar College will go a 
great ways before finding a man with the 
ability of Dr. Anderson. She may count 
herself fortunate to secure his services. 
There isa sort of hope that the Baptists 
will redeem the property of this univers- 
ity, reorganize it somewhat, give the 
institution more of a denominational 
character, and with new men in its chairs 
and in its bonds of counsel, go forward 
to prosperity. The whole city wishes 
the effort success. 

The money for the monument at Lin- 
coln Park continues to pour in. The 
original proposition was to try and secure 
$50,000 by Saturday, the day of the 
funeral. This Saturday morning the 
Tribune reports about $40,000 in hand 


orin sight. More than a thousand dollars 
were received over its counters yesterday. 
ther papers are also receiving large 
sums. A committee has been appointed 
to canvass the State for funds for a monu- 
ment at Springfield. One person has 
been selected to manage the matter in 
each county. There is no doubt that the 
required amount of money will be speedily 
raised. 

One of the most attractive, easily rec- 
ognized and curious pictures of General 
Grant exhibited here is composed wholly 
of plants, and is the work of Mr. Kanst, 
the head gardener of South Park. It 
stands in a tent, over which waves a flag 
at half-mast, near the bronze statue of 
Francis Drexel, at the foot of the Boule- 
vard, and at the entrance to the Park. 
The effect is excellent, and is like a rich 
mosaic. 

The following careful description, taken 
from one of the papers, will be read with 
interest : 

“The picture, appropriately draped, is 
about five feet by six, and stands upon an 
easel of draped timbers decorated with 
palms, which produce the effect of plumes. 
The frame is made of heavy planking, and 
the plants are growing and thriving on the 
two inches of soil contained .n the back of 
the frame. The background of the picture is 
composed of sedum acu, sometimes called 
stone crop,“ which produces the effect of 
a solid, neutral tint, and looks at close range 
like moss. The face is made up of hundreds 
of small roset-looking plants, with solid, 
wax-like leaves. Its botanical name is 
scheveria secunda glauca. Theeyes are com- 
vosed of semper vivum. The eyeballs are 
small cacti. The necktie is scheveria rosea, 
and the vest echeverila compacta. The coat 
lapels are echeveria lanceolata. The several 
varieties of the echeveria differ in shade, 
size, andeffect. Thcre are about a thousand 
plants in the picture. The whole is nearly 
on @ level, except that the forehead and nose 
are slightly raised. The plants in those parts 
of the face where the effect of shading is 
necessary are artificially darkened. The 
collar, necktie, coat, and all the details of 
the bust, are clearly and nicely shown by 
the natural difference in the shading of the 
plants.“ 

Thousands of persons have viewed the 
pleture, and with surprise that with such 
materlals such an effect can be produced. 
The picture is guarded by a policeman, 
who is as proud of the work as if it were 
a portrait from the brush of one of the 
great masters. 

Not far away is the elm tree which Gen- 
eral Grant planted several years since. 
This tree is appropriately draped as if in 
sorrow over the illustrious man whom the 
Nation mourns. 

The Methodist Church has met with a 
great loss in the death of the Rev. A. C. 
Gecres, D. D., who died Friday morning 
in the sixty-second year of his age. At 
the time of his death he was pastor of the 
Langley Avenue Church, though for the 
past elght months he has not been able to 
preach. He suffered from dizziness and 
nervous prostration, and passed away 
through the gradual wasting of vital 
forces. Dr. George was prominent in 
arranging for the Methodist Ecumenical 
Council in London, was four years pre 
siding elder in the Rochester district, N. 
Y., and four years in the Elmira district. 
He was pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Rochester, the First Church of 
Elmira, for seven years pastor of prom- 
inent churches in St. Louis, and in 1880 
was appointed successor of Dr. Thomas 
at the Centenary Church of Chicago. He 
was a scholarly, retiring, modest man, 
but a man of great ability and genuine 
unobtrusive piety. He was the author of 
several valuable books. His funeral will 
take place to-morrow from the Centenary 
Church. 

August 5. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood's Sarsa Un purt- 
fies the blood and strengthens the system. 


DIED. 


Merwin.— At Valparaiso, Chili, South Ameri- 
ca, June 17, Grace B., daughter of Rev. A. Moss 


and Elizabeth B Merwin, in the fourteenth year 
of her age, 


9. 8. WILTBEK GE K. ron. 


Distress After Eating 


isoneof the many disagreeable aymyptons of dys 
pepela. Headache, beartburn, sour stomach. faint 
ne*s, and capricious appetite are also caused by this 
very widespread and growling disease. Hood's Sar 
sapariiia tones the stomach, promotes heal’ hy 
digestion, relleves the headache, and cures the mest 
obstinate cases of dyspepsta. 


Can Eat Anything 

For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable to 
eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very careful 
in selecting our food. We tried Hood's Sarsaparilla 
and after taking a bottle or two were able to enjoy 
frult or any other food. We now eat anything we 
prefer, without inconvenience.” . M. CAN 
North Adama, Mass. 


I took Hood's Sarsaparilla for dyspepsia, which 


rox, Chicopee, Mass. 


past year or two. After trying many medicines | 
began taking Hood's Sarsaparilia, and am now 
almost or entirely well.“ Mrs. Cuas. Feeror, Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 6“. Hrepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apotaecar.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


I had for nine or ten years, suffering terribly with 
it. It has entirely cured me, and | recommend it to | 
others who suffer with this disease.” Mrs. A. Non 


“Thave been much troubled with dyspepsia the 


f. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE. and 13th ST., 


NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY Is NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK KEPLENISHELD 
with 


DEASONABLE GOODS. 


Dyspepsia Cured | 


n CUSTOMERS KESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVINU THEIK 


EFFICACIOUS, ECONOMICAL, 


AS 


(SELTZER] 


N 4 


N 


“4 

Affords immediate and permanent relief in 
cases of Constipation, Biliousness, Headache, 
Heartburn, Flatulency, aod Stomach Complaint. 
Useful in Fevers, Rheumatism, Dropsy. and 
Piles. As readily taken by the smallest child as 
by the strongest man. 

Sol BY EVERYWHERE, 


“JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER -- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


INSILK. WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 
These garments are made expreasly fur our 
trade of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent Jree on application, 


SIN 
Its merifeaasa have been fu Ly testec 
ande — reed by thousands of Lonsekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on «ale. 


oa 
Por table. /CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND 
| SHIPPED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY 


OUR PRICES 


AKE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


— 


fl. H. MACY & CO. 


DUPLICAT 
WEDDING 
Cash paid for 


ESE NIS. 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


Silver erware of 
every descrip: 
tion, in the most 
Stylish cases, at 
HALF regular 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Ask him for it 


Pa Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, SHOWING THE BRATTLE SQUARE CHURCH AND THE VENDOME, 


BOSTON'S PAL 


VE 


ATIAL HOTEL, 


NDOME. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR, 
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SOME DOLEFUL FAILURES. 


it there was a prize for suicide, it 


cht to go to the Irishman who vowed | 
to hang himself or perish in the at- 


tempt.” | 

“Well, I should give it to the hero of 
Dumas Companions of Jehu.” 

“Why, what did he do ?” 

Our talk was being carried on upon the 
hurricane deck of a homeward bound 
steamer from the Cape, in the full enjoy- 
ment of deing nothing, after all the ex- 
ettement of Zululand and the Transvaal | 
border | 

Weit, seemingly, he objected to taking | 
his own life, so he was always trying to 
get somebody else to do it for him, and | 
the more he tried the more he didn't suc. 
ceed. Once he quarrelled with a first rate 
«wordsman, and killed him without get- 
une a scratch himself. Another time he 
went in among a band of robbers, and 
they let him go scot-free. Then he chal- 
lenged an Englishman who was a dead- 
shot, and John Bull tired in the alr. At 
last he threw himself into the thick of the 
yattle of Marengo, fired his pistol into a 
powder wagon, and blew up, not only 
himself, but an entire Austrian regiment 
as well.“ 

Illis report in that magazine must have 
made some noise in the world,” remarked 
Captain Crawford, of the ——th Foot. 

Come, don't you begin trying to make 
jokes, Crawford, or I'll jump overboard,” 
sald Lieutenant Mason, of the Naval Bri- 
vade. ‘‘ After all, that fellow didn’t beat 
the wind-up of Burnand’s ‘thrilling tale 
in the dime novel style: ‘And with a wild 
cry the wretched man plunged the dagger 
into his heart, discharged the revolver 
through his brain, swallowed the deadly 
polson, and sprang from the bridge into 
the gloomy river below. But his hour 
was not yet come. 

Well. he deserved no credit, because 
he didn’t succeed, as the German editor 
sald of the man whotried to kill Bismarck. 
But, after all, who ever heard of such 
things in real life 7” 

Guess I have, anyhow.” 

We all started and looked around, no 
oae having noticed the presence of Mr. 
Hiram P. Dollarsworth, U.S., who, in 
deed, was as habitually silent as the great 
general whom fame has credited with the 
power of holding his tongue in ten lan- 
guages,” 

I kin beat tLat, I reckin, pursued 
ourtaciturn friend. ‘‘ Hevany of ye ever 
been at St. Malo?“ 

I was there in 1864, Mr. Dollars 
worth,” sald I; so I can guess to what 
story you refer, but I'm sure these gentle- 
men will be glad to hear you tell it.” 

“Waal, 1 guess it’s worth tellin’,” re- 
joined the Yankee, with a grim chuckle, 
“though I don’t know if they'll believe it, 
neither. You eee, thar was a young 
French officer thar in my time, one o 
them young geese that think the hull 
world’s out of jintif their toe aches. One 
day—having nothin’ better to do, I s’pose 

he made up his mind to kill himself, 
and, like them highfalutin’ Frenchers 
always do, he concluded to fix it so as his 
suicide should be the talk of all Europe.’ 
So up he gits airly one mornin’, and down 
he goes to the beach, takin’ with him a 
rope, and a pistol, and a vial of pizon, 
and a match box. Then heclimbs up one 
of the tide-mark posts that’s set in a row 
thar, just as the sea was clost up to it, and 
ue hitches one eeud of the rope around the 
cross piece at the top, and the other eend 
around his neck, and then he set his 
clothes afire with a match, and ewallered 
the pizon, and let slap the pistol at his 
head, and chucked himself off the post, 
all to once. 


Well, he certainly deserved to suc- 


where it wouldn't hev found many. brains 
to stop it, I rekin—cut the rope, and let 
him slick down ker swosh into the sea, 
and put out the fire right away. Then 
swallerin’ the salt water made him sick, 
and so he got rid of the pizen ; and as if 
all that warn’t disapp'inting enough, the 
flood tide washed him ashore ‘all alive 
and fresh,’ as them lying fish-dealers say. 
But if he wanted to be the talk of all 
Europe,’ I guess he got his wish, for every 
newspaper in the hull continent had that 
story ‘fore the month was up, and the poor 
critter got so etarnally laughed at that he 
concluded to jine the Mexikia Expedition 
till the thing blew over.” 


BULLYING IN THE House or CoMMONS, 


—There {s no ordeal of bullying more 
severe than that of the House of Com- 
mons. Out of about 650 gentlemen, who 
would not {ncur the expense and trouble 
of getting into Parliament if they did not 
covet distinction, there are not more than 
fifty who achieve distinction, and the rest 
—the 600—are silent voters. Why are so 
many doomed to obscurity at Westmin- 
ster? How is it that not quite ten per 
cent. of the members get the ear of the 
House ? On the average the silent 600 
could speak just as well as the talking 50. 
Nay, among the silent 600 are several 
who prove by their speaking elsewhere 
that they are better orators than most of 
the fifty talkers. It is the bullying that 
causes their utter failure in Westminster. 
A very inferior member will get the 
ear of the House if he is not cowed by 
bullying, and the most gifted member 
will be a nobody at Westminster if he is 
cowed by bullying. How Lord Beacons- 
field was bullied! The bullying began 
with his first speech, and it was continued 
almost to the end of his career. 1 do not 
refer to hostile criticism, which, however 
unjust, vehement, and unscrupulous, is 
bullying. I refer to the sneering, jeering, 
and insolent yelpiog. How heroically he 
endured it! He was not insensitive, but 
he had the wonderful courage to appear 
impassive in the hour of defeat, and to 
seem indifferent to the stinging of un- 
generous and ungraclous {nsolence. It is 
to be observed that he had not the advan- 
tage of a public-school training, but he 
was one of those rare men who triumph 
over disadvantages. Oh, silent 600, if you 
bad a tithe of the capacity of Benjamin 
Disraeli to endure bullying, at least 550 of 
you would be talkers. Oh, what a boon 
that would be tothe nation Then only 
the necessary business of the country 
would be done, and we should be spared 
any more doctoring and tinkering.—{ Tin- 
sley’s Magazine. 


Tue DRUNKEN WOMEN OF Lox box; 


— Walk along Fleet Street, go slowly 
along the Strand, or any one of the many 
streets, lanes, and alleys crossing those 
two great arteries at right angles, look 
into any of the beer or whisky shops at 
any hour of the day or night and count 
the souls there. You will find more wo- 
men than men—women with babes at the 
breast, young girls from sixteen up, old 
women with bloated faces and every tender 
lineament of their sex blotted from their 
countenance by the brutalizing agency of 
alcohol ; old women, too, scarcely able to 
stand from the combined effects of age 
and dissipation. 


It is a horrible spectacle, which I have 
never seen in any other part of the world. 
These poor female wretches huddled to- 
gether outside the bar in small rooms ten 
feet square, perhaps, imbibing the soul 
poison from morn till night, cheering each 
other mayhap by ribald talk and jest, neg- 
lecting all the duties of womanhood for 
the sake of the loved dram or pint, and 


ceed, after taking so much pains,” said 
Lieutenant Mason, as well as he could 
‘peak for laughing. 

Guess he didn’t, though,” answered 
Mr. Dollarsworth ; for it was jist a case 
of ‘too many cooks spile the broth.’ The 
bullet, ‘stead o goin’ through his skull— 


afterward spending all their pennies or 
ha’pence, as the case may be, reeling out 
into the busy streets with some muddled 
thought of getting ‘‘ home agaln before 
husband, father, or brother returns. [Lon 
don Letter. 


: — 
Good Appetit 

health depends largely on the condition of renders the partaking of meedful en 
the liver. This organ is easily affected sustenance a matter of pleasure. When 
because of its slucvish cireulation. When ever the appetite fails, vou mar be sur 
it becomes disordered, stagnant blood the stomach and liver have become 

necumulates in its venous system, causing ranced, and need to be corrected by 

it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many use of Ayers Pills. ©. Danly. Belton 
fortes of disease result from its imperfect Texas, writes: “ | have taken Ayer’s Pills 
uetion, Which deranges all the digestive for various affections arising from «bh 


unl ussimilative organs, and, through 
these, impairs almost every function of 


mind aud body. There is no 


Better 


way to insure the proper action of all 
the apparatus necessary to health, than 
to uid the stomach and liver by the 
ovcusional use of Ayers Pills. E. A. 
Robinson, 151 School st., Lowell, Mass., | 
says: “For a number of years I was 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, | 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver 
amd indigestion. Headaches and nausea 
disabled me for days at a time, and it 
was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that 1 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Best 


Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- | 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels | 
in a natural condition.“ John II. Watson, | 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, | 
N. writes: For twenty vears was | 
t sufferer with sick headache. I began 
tuking Aver’s Pills, and quickly found 
relief. LT have not had an attack of hea:- 
nelle for years, and attribute my freedom 
from it to the use of Axer's 


decided benetit.” 


the liver and clivestry 
organs, and find them to be «a powertu! 


corrective.” If vour 


Health 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine masz 


runvemeuts of 


aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
Writes: “IT use neo other medicine than 
Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any om 
needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot. Sacramento. 
Cal., writes: The curative virtues of 


Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
Horicon, Wis., writes: Last year I pro 
cured from you the formula of Ayer's 
Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
No poisonous drugs ure 


Found in 


the composition of Ayer's Pills. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, 
Mass., certifies: »I have made a careful! 
analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the forme 
of their preparation. They contain tl 
active principles of well known drucs. 
isolated from inert matter, which plan is. 
chemically speaking, of great importane 


to their usefulness. 
Pills.” | certainty, and uniformity of effect. 


It imsures asetivity. 
Aver’s 


Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes:| Pills contain no metallic or mineral sul 
uns cured of a grievous attack of | stance, but the virtues of vegetable renwe- 


Ervsipelas by using 


Ayer's 


| dies in skilful combination.“ Ayer’s 


Pills, 


Pills for twenty days.“ These Pills have taken in connection with Ayer's Sarsapa- 
been most successfully used in treatment | rilla, have effected thousands of wonderful 


of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 


eures. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. cover 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


— — 


Burlinyton 


Route 


C. B. & U. ff. f. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, TON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line tc 
SAM FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS. 
OWA. MISSOUR!, NEBRASKA, KANSAS. COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


ns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
— 0 — through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council! Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and ye 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
rticular, and at all important points Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or ess 
T. J. POTTER ter V.P. & Gen. Mas, Cricaco. 

HENRY S. STONE, Asser. Gen. Cricaco. 

RCEVAL LOW Gen. Pass. Aat., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “ Standard’ Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


For Poultry Run, Fish Ponds, 


TRADE MARK. 
Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 


encing. 

The “Invincible” Hatcher. The «<implest and 
beatin the market. How to ratee Poultry. Mieeons, 
Birds, Dogs, Ke.., and make it profitable. stens of 
Poultry Houses. Dog Kennels, Ke, Poultry ant 
Fixtures of all kinds. Howto actorn the (iarden and 


Lawn. Fencing of all kinds (ate!) cue, 
quarto size, Gp, containing above inform thou 
and much more, sent on receiptof ets) Address 


EVANS, 


est Street, VN. V. City. 


PAC-SIMILE. 


— 


FOR SHAVING. 
The \enuine Yankee Soap, 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
and perma- 


lit 
une of ite lather. 
Especially adapt- 

ed tor heavy 1 arda 
and a delicate «kin 
Standard tor quality 
in the U.S Navy 
Has beer. counter- 
feited more than 
any Other sap in 
the thew 
the engraving «nd 
— — avoid imitations 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEPIT. Tr Sample for 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 2 Cents. 

Formerly & G., Manchester, 


Sendaix centa for postage.and rewtive 

free. a costly box of goods whic? 

help m more money taway than anythinx 

this world. All, of efthes succeed from 

first hour. The broad road to fortume ovens [+ fore 

workers, absolutely sure. Atonce addrow « 
Maine. 


| 


7 Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.“ 


Those anawering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th® 


| Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 
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